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• OURSELVES. 

BY THE HONORARY SECRETARY. 

Ten years ago, this Society was started here by four friends 
Viz, Messrs, B, V. Krishna Rao, C. Narayana Rao, C. Veerabhadra Rao 
and M. Somasekharasarma with the object of promoting historical research 
particularly in Andhradesa by celebrating historical events, holding his- 
torical exhibifrons, publishing in Telugu Commemorative Volumes.^ 
Accordingly, in September 1922, the Society*celebrated the 9th Centenary 
of Raja Raja Narendra and published in Telugu its first Commemoration 
Volume called Raja Raja NarSndra Pattabhisheka Sanchika under the 
editorship of Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao, B.A., B L. It was hoped that the 
objects of the Society would be fully realised but, erelong, owing to 
certain unfortunate differences that arose between the first President, Mr. 

C. Narayana Rao, M. A., L. T., and the first Secretary, Mr. B.V. Krishna* 
Rao, the work came to a standstill. However, at the General Body 
Meeting held in October, 1923, Messrs, J, Ganganna, B. A., L, T., and 

D. Ramamohana Rao, B.A,, L.T., were elected as the President and the 
Secretary respectively and a small Council was also elected to help them for 
the year 1923^ — 1924. When, in October 1924, the Secretary resigned 
owing to “personal difficulties”, the present Secretary was elected, w’hile 
the same President was re-elected, for the year 1924-1925* 

When I took up the work nearly eiglit* years back, it was with 
a light heart and no great sanguine hopes that I would be able to. cair> 
out the work beyond a few years. But it was my ambition, then as noWi 
that Andhradesa, which is so rich in Research material but so little 
tapped either by the Government or by the Public, should not lag behind 
other British Provinces or Native States that prompted me to accept 
the office and continue the work all these eight years. There were then only 
19 members, mostly nominal and the yearly subscription, which wa§ 
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Lead coins, a few stone sculptures, some important pahnyrah leaf manus- 
cripts, and several parchment Letters, Seals, Firmans, etc, 

A new set of objects and rules for the society came to be framed 
early in and in the same year, the Society was registered under 

Act XXI of iS6o. 

The Society also resolved in 1926 to celebrate the “Kalinga day’' 
and thanks to the kind patronage and generous help given by the Rajah 
Saheb of Parlakimidi, Sir P. Patro, K’r. B.A., B.L., and other 

Donors, it was celebrated in June 1927 at Mukhalingam and a commemora- 
tion Volume called Kalingadesacharitra was edited by me and published 
by the Society. 

In commencing this Sixth Volume, it is my pleasant duty, on 
behalf of the Society, to thank the several Members, Subscribers and 
Donors, as well as the Government of India and the Local Government 
who have enabled us to carry out our objects and to build a steadily 
growing and useful Research Institution, the only one of the kind in the 
whole of Andhradesa. The whole credit of the work is due to the Donors 
and to the Contributors without whose help the Society could not have 
done a tithe of its work. 

It must alV) be said that the honorary and willing services of 
some resident Office-bearers like Mr. N. Kameswara Rao, who has been 
the Treasurer since 1926 and who has given his best energy and support 
for the Society all these years, Mr.B. V. KrishnaRao and Mr.C. Atmaram, B.A., 
B.L, who edited the Journal by turns all these years, and last but not the 
least, Mr. J. Ramayya Pantiilu who, by valuable suggestions, im- 
proved the work of the Society, paved the way for the steady progress of 
the Society whose work is now widely appreciated. If the Society has 
been able to publish several new Inscriptions and the Histories 
of some of the little-known dynasties that ruled over Andhra- 
desa from the earliest times, then, it has rightly served its 
purpose, and justified its existence and given satisfaction to me 
for the little time I have been able to spare for it out of my leisure 
moments, The progress of the Society shown above and the frequent 
references to it in other Journals and Books are fairly encouraging and it 
is earnestly hoped that, with increasing help from Members, Donors and 
Contributors, all the Society’s objects will be more fully realised, 

In conclusion, I make the following appeal to the Members: — 

(a) Ordinary Members may be pleased to bring into the Society 

more of their friends as members. 

(b) They may be pleased to convert their ordinary membership into 

Life-membership. 

(c) They may contribute or get contributed suitable articles to the 

Journal. 

(d) They may present Journals, Books or Research materials to the 

Free Reading Room and Library. 

(e) They may exchange their Publications with those of the Society, or 

send them for Review, 



A STUDY OF THE TEtUQU ROOTS. 


Dii, C. Naravaxa Rag, m.a., l.t., Ph, i). 

{Continued from page 100 in Vol V} 


(ii) tsu. 

(a) Root plus 'ishy' adarutsu {dhrish): aratsu, artsu (ras); 
alanitsu dash): etc. 

(b) Root plus 'y(i\ the passive or fourth class suffix:- etsu ( Vridht). 
karatsu {karsh}; k^is\x{kas);kMiiisu{(dam); kudutsu(sto(i); kolutsu(/c2?Z); etc. 

(c) Prefix and root plus 'ishy':— alavarutsu (adhipat): ulutsu 
(ulhl): elarutsu (vilas): edutsu (vilap): emaratsu ivismri)-, olutsu {avalu)', 
6 rutsii {avadhri) etc. 

(d) Nasalised root :• unutsu {va 8 )\ etc. 

(e) Past passive participle plus agaf^itsu (/c/ia^a or 

^d^\M irii) is\x iddrita); kadatsu, kadalutsu keralutsu (/crifa); gelutsu 

(jita): chimudutsu (*ochinda): chilutsw {‘^cchitta)\ etc. 

(f) Denominative:* igurutsu, igrutsu, chigurutsu ffikhar). 

(g) Adjective plus 'ishy* > dulutsu (sidhila): etc. 

(12) tstsu. 

(a) Root plus >a’ etstsu, hetstsu (vridhyaj; gitstsu grutstsu 
grotstsu {(Jtish or krish); tsotstsu (^ju); tetstsu {dhrif^h, frisk); notstsu 
(jiad): retstsu inch}: vmtstsu [vraj); vitstsu [oich); etc. 

fbj Root plus ')Hhy' natstsu (narm), 

{cj I^rolix plus root:- utstsu (ulchyu): etc. 

(13) dzu. 

(aj Root plus 'yn:- godrii (jhiish); podru, prodru {punj) 
radni [rafij); rodru {rush); etc. 

" ^ (14) iidzu 

(a) Nasalized root :* gundzu (krish); etc. 

(bj Root pondzu (punj); etc. 

(15) dzdzu. 

fa) Root plus ya :- radzdzu {rasya); etc. 


(16) tu. 

(a) Prefix plus root :- nfu {udvart or utsthd); 

i’’-' participle atu {atta, aptci), 

(iBtu ulhiita). dotu iduttu): poratu {j'rikto) etc, 


gitu 


(kshipta); 
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(c) kretu [cf, hrenkdra): datu [cf. dhaii]-. etc. 

(1 7 ) ntu. 

(a) Past passive participle of root with a nasal:- antii (ankta): 
kuntu ikiinch^; kha7jjita or ku7iihita)\ gantu {"^ghnantn): etc. 

(18) tu. 

(a) Root tsatu (sat): 

(b) Root plus ’^at (tegatu irich and o/); 

(c) Past passive participle Kumutii {ku7iihita)\ taratu (tashfa); 
ditu {dhrisliia]\ etc. 

(ig) ttu 

(a) Past passive participle •- iittu {udvartita) : nettu {nirvritta) 
ottu [vartiio); kottu {kuttita)\ gittu {Ushia. krishta, ghrishia): tattu 
{tddito)\ pattii {oci't^ita, paiiia); ptitu {vritt a) mattu mettu {inardita); kattu 
{krishtaJcarshHa)\ kittu {karshita) kuttu (krishia, kuttha, karshita): pettu 
(prahato): 

(b) Denominative:- puttu {cf. vuttra)', mottu {inuskiita): 

( 2 o)du. 

Past passive participle:- tsudu ^sitshta^ tedu {tishiita): todii, 
{dhrishia)\ pedu {pinajjlha)’. madu {amlaf^hta)\ lodu etc 

(a) Past passive participle:- imdu (u^hita or [aushto)', tsundu 
{Hiishia); pandu {phalita); mandu {nilashfa): vandu {paktQ)\ tsendu 
{khandita or cchindita)\ \ 2 jn.^\\ {daiidita): pin^n{pishta)\ etc. 

(b) Prefix plus past passive participle:- parundu {paryushita) : 

(22) du. 

(a) \oot:- adu {(it)\ padu {pdth)\ pudu {pur)\ padu (paf); 

(b) Root plus past passive participle:- begadu, beggadu {bijknta); 

(c) Past passive participle:- idu, imiidu {hila, ahinta); odu 
{aoahata); chiniudu {cchindita); chedu {crhUta): todu {dhrita): vadu {avildta) 
vidu {bhitta): 

(d) Prefix plus past passive participle;- udu [utpatita, utpd lita or 
utpdtlta); nigudu, nivudu [nirlmpita, ni r'lta, mrvritff, ninriita); negadu, 
nevadu {nyakkrita, nishkrita or niro.irtda) , •p(5gadu povadu {pra^asta 
praslMta)‘ etc. 

(e) prefix and root plus "at:- uradu {ucchvasfat): 

(f) Denominative:- kudu {cf, kuta): 

(g) Avyaya plus root:- tegadu, tevadu {dfiikkrita)\ 

(23) ddu. 

(a) Past passive participle:- addu [aad)\ 

(b) Prefix plus past passive participle:- oddu {apahita): 

(24)1111. 
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Past passive participle:- patu {patita): 

(26jtU. 

Past passive participle:- tsatu (sajjita): 

(27) ttU. 

(a) Past passive participle:- attu, hattu (bhakta): ettu {ita); nattu 
("Uifd, nadina. murmuring): mettu (mrita): mottu {mushtita)\ rutt^ 
irividha]'. etc. 

(b) Prefix plus past passive participle: — ottu {upafiata, uddhata 
orudvartita): etc. 

(28) du. 

(a) Root plus class suffix ‘a’ aladu (ardr^ tsadu {sddh)\ m 5 dii 
{mridj: etc. 

(b) Prefix plus past passive participle :• udu {uddkmdta)\ 

[cj Avyaya plus past passive participle :- chidu {^iitkrita) or 

{siTi<jhd 7 iita)\ 

{29)ndu. 

(a) Root:- kandu {krand)\ chindu [echini^ pondu {spand or pad); 

(b} Prefix plus root ondu (upapad); etc. 

ici Past passive participle:- kundu (krnsila); kondu {kriUa)\ 
mrandu (jiiritkshita or inrastd)^ 

(30) ddu. 

Past passive participle :- addu {ardita or ardrita); biddu [hhidd 
diddu [dhrita)\ ruddii [ruddha]' etc. 

(31) ou. 

(a) Roots ending in n, or 

anu {in, ail): kanu {akshn); tsanii [cliil): tinu {trhi): nanu [snd) 

(b) Root plus class suffix nu or nd:- 

konu [kri 7 m)\ dunu {dhunu)\ etc. 

(cj Denominative ; anu (d Ihdna): inn { 7 jann)\ punu {vaJiajia)^ 
penu (vayana): 

(32)nnu. 

(a) Root plus fifth class suffix;- dunnu {dhunu)-, 

(b) Past passive participle:- pannu {panna, pad or pat); 

(c) Denominative:- ennu {h§lana)\ tannu {tddana)\ etc. 

( 33 )pu- 

(a) Root plus ‘rtp’ which is wrongly considered to be the passive 
participle instead of the the proper passive participle because it is 
generally found conjoined with it. 

tsapu (s«c?/^):#malapu {mrid); repu {inch); 
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(b) prelix plus root:- apu {apaliri)\ upu (upahri) etc. 

(c) Noun plus 'ap’:- tsepu {sidhu); etc. 

( 34 )mpu. 

(a) Prefix plus root:- nimpu (nirdp); pampu (prdp); etc. 

(b) P:c?bt plus ap:-chimpu {cchicJdp); tsampu, sampu (samp); 
dimpu (dz, dp), tempu, trempu {trutdp): dampu (danisdp); pempu (vridh, ap);etc 

(c) Prefix and root plus ‘ap’:- ampu {djndp); etc. 

(ssipu. 

(a) Root plus *«p’;-arapu (a/);ka^apu(^7''is/^};tsadupu,chidupu chejrapu 
icchid); tsalupu, saulpu, salupu [chat); dzarapu (sar); tarapu {tri)', tirupu 
{trish)\ nadapu, nadupu {nat); nanupu {snd); nilupu {niaiit or tishi); pajcapu 
(pat); parupu (phai); malapu, medupu, (niric) mapu (mlas); raenupu 
(rnanth); giiupu, gijfupu (kship); 

(b) Root an^ class sufiix plus kalapu (cf. kalayati); tsonupu 
(sri); etc. 

(c) Nasalized root:- tanupu (tti^np); 

(d) Prefix plus root:- 5 pu (avdp); 

(e) Prefix and root plus ‘ap’:- anupu (djndp); nerapu, nerapu 
(nirvart); papu (opds); etc. 

(f) Past passive participle plus 'dp"'.- kalapu (ghnata ox kshata); 
kodapu (kliahta); kolupii (krita); duiupu, dolujiu (dhuta); nurupu, nulupu 
{iiud); penupu (pinaddha); 

(f) Prefix and past passive participle plus 'dp'> u(Jupu, ulupu 
(upahata). 

(sfijppu. 

(a) Root plus 'dp"'.- uppu (ush); kappu (chad); guppu (kship); 
tappu (ta?'); trippu (stri); deppu (dis); roppu, ruppu (rud or 7'ush); 

(b) Prefix plus root:- oppu (avdp); vippu (vyas); etc. 

(37)mbu. 

Prefix and root plus 'dp':- pambu (pravfittd)', 

(38)bbu 

(a) Root- gebbu (gi'ah); dabbu, dabbu (da \ cf. dahara 2ii\d opiya 
dakkuccki, (he is calling.): drobbu (dpimbh); 

(b) Prefix plus root:- prabbu (pi^avah, pj'avfit, pravridh or pi^avad) 



THE KECHALA COPPER PLATE GRANT OF KRISH^ADEVA» 

G. RAMADAS, B,A., M.R.A.S.. M.A.O-S. 

This Copper-plate is in the possession of an Oriya Bramin residing 
at Jeypore and ha is a descendant of the donee. He brought the plate 
to me to examine the genuineness of the date. I found that it is one of 
the oldest I had seen of the charters of the rulers of Nandapur* The 
Copper-plate was, then, sent to the Governinanb Epigraphist for India and 
he kindly supplied me with two sets of clear impressions. With the help of 
one of them, I now edit the document. 

It consists of 13 lines in all, written on both sides of the Plate 
which is d*" long and 2-8" broad at the ends. The language is Oriya and the 
characters as well. But ‘a’, used for an2Vxs>j%, is a n^gari character. In 
line 8, the hrst ja is old type but the second one is Oriya. The letter ‘ia’ 
in line 9 is not of the modern form ; similarly, hha in bhaveta (I-12) is not 
modern. Sri is written in ^he form of the Telugu Sri, The palatal ja 
is used for the palatal ya also (I-9). The few mistakes that occur in 
the document are corrected by means of foot notes to the Text. 

The grant is one of Rajdihirdja Vtra Sri Krishnadeva Maha- 
raja ; but the family to which he belonged, the country over which he 
ruled, and the chief seat of his government are not given in the document. 
Since he grants a village located in the hill-country of Nandapur, we 
have to infer that he was th? ruler of the NANDAPUR kingdom. There 
are other indications also which shov that the donor was an ancestor of 
the Maharajahs of Jeypore. 

The donee, Narasinga Misra was of ‘ gaudia ’ ooainunity amongst 
the Oriya Brahmins. These ‘ gaudias ’ are believed to have come from 
Gauda country. 

• • 

The object of the grant is KECHALA, a village on the Kolab 
about seven miles up the river from the famous falls of Bagara. The 
modern village has a submrb, and the distance between the two is about two 

miles. From this, the extent of the lands attached to the village can be 
imagined. It has got all the facilities to grow into a big-farming village 
but there are no men to cultivate the lands. The land-lord is not ric^ 
enough to attract farmers from outside or to do independent farming 
But the village itself has relics to prove its antiquity. 
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In the charter itself it is stated that the village, prior to this 
gift, had been a free holding (mokhasa) Rautu Roi. About a furlong to 
the south of the village proper, there exist the ruins of an old Jain Temple. 
The temple ^jfself is about 30' long and 10' broad. The Tirthankara 
images about four in number, are all scattered in the area of the so-called 
asthdna mandapa. In the inner temple is one Tirthankara image and 
two other images which require special mention. The bigger ''of the 
two, why it is the biggest of all seen, measures about 3?^ by 2 "feet. The 
image, is of Hariti in standing posture. The pose of the image and the 
delineation of features are most artistic and indicate the great antiquity of the 
sculpture. She holds a bunch of mangoes in her right hand and bears a 
child in her left arm. Below at her feet sits a lion on his buttocks, dog- 
like, looking at her with a growl. Perhaps he is angry with Hariti for 
having prevented him from preying upon the child. The second slab is 2' by 
1 V and represents on it a seated king and his wdfe and on the left thigh 
of the queen sits her son. This also exhibits great artistic skill. I think 
this slab represents the king that had founded this temple. Such is the 
antiquity of the place, proved by these sculptures. 

The date of the grant is given /'Lines iand2)in the cyclic year ''Baku- 
dhdnya nd^na Samvatsira Kanya di BS, a SO ^anivdre* and the gift 
is said to have been made at the time of a Solar eclipse. It corresponds 
to A D. 1698 SEPTEMBER 2 f., S.\TURDAY which was the 23rd day of the 
solar month Kanya and amdvdsya expired at 34 gh. i2v. gh (Lanka time) 
on that day. A Solar eclipse also happened on that day. The year 
A. D. 1698 falls within the period of the reign (A. D. 1686 — to A.D 1708) of 
■Raghunadha Krishnadeo of the list given in the Vizagapatam District Gaze- 
't^.eer. Therefore, Krishnadeo of this charter and Raghunadha Krish- 
nadeo of the list must be one and the same. 

“Lastly, at the end of the charter are seen some signs and lines. 
The tradition regarding these has already been given in my article on the 
Madras Museum copper-plate grant of Sri Ramachandradeo (Q. J. A. 
H. R. S. Vol III, part I.) Now I propose to discuss the real significance 
,.of these signs and lines. But, before we take up their actual study, we 

have to consider a little the significance of the seals put upon the ancient 

• • 

copper-plate grants. 

Till the end of the 14 th century A. D. the charters were written on 
one or more plates and a seal of the donor was attached to it. The seals 
were alL on counter— sunk surface. Perhaps they were put as we now attach 
seals with sealing-wax. Anyhow each seal was a heraldic badge, bearing 
the signs of the family, its god and the titles of the donor. Let us consi- 
der the seal that was attached to the Nandagam plates of Vajrahastade\ a. 
It Js. thus described ; — ' 
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A thick circular seal, on which is fixed an image of a bull 
cQuchant 12'' iong and high with figures of a conch-shell and a 

chauri Uj its proper right, the figures of a sword and an elephant-goad to 
thi 'eft, a cresoent in front and what looks like a drum^at the back. 
Almost all these figures are seen on the seals of other plates issued by 
thj Ganga Kings who were the worshippers of Siva 

The several parts of the seal considered separately tell us a good 
deal of the family to which the king belonged. The crescent indicates 
that the king belonged to the Lunar race. The couchant bull (the nandi), 
and the crest of Siva, inform us that the donor was a Saivate. The conch-shell 
and the dram, the emblems of PannJiomahas >ibda indicate that the king 
was, ' Samadhigaia P anchamahds abda- i.e., one who had acquired the five 
great sounds. The chauri the sign of wealth, and th^ sword the sign of 
power, are the two emblems of highest sovereign power. The elephant 
goad tells us that the king was the lord of elephants. Here are the signs 
significant of each honour expressed in the euology of the king. Thus 
the seals are heraldic badges and therefore they should not be neglect- 
ed. 'riiey point out the family relation with other charters that bear 
similar seals. 

But from the fifteerfth centur>^ A. D. when the Ganga family was 
overthrown and the Suryavamsi Kings succeeded them to the kingdom of 
Kalinga, the heraldic signs were engraved at the end of the charter, instead 
uf being stamped as before. On the reverse-side of a copper plate grant 
of Purushottamadeva of Cuttack, at the end of the document, are seen 
engravjd (i - a conch-shell, (2) a sign which looks like Telugu ‘ba’,(3) a double 
’edged long sword and below it a scimiter. The conch'shell there corresponds 
to the conch-shell of the Ganga seal. The sign *baL which corresponds 
to the couchant-bull of the Ganga seal, must represent an animal, the crest of 
the god of the family to whicii the donor belonged. The charter begins with a 
salutation to Jaga-durgd- (Sri Jaya-durg d-ai-namah), The king was 
a worshipper of Diirga and her seat is a lion. Thus the sign like the 
Telugu ‘ ba ’ appears to be a representation of a lion. Later on, I will show 
how a lion can be represented by the Telugu ‘bah The double-edged 
long-sword and the scimiter are the emblems of highest military power. 

d'he weapons of war that a member of a feudal militia could use 
by reason of his rank in it, were used as heraldic badges at first and 
subsequently were adopted into the sign-manual. What represents a 
bhalla or lance was adopted as the sign manual of the Saloombra 
chieftains as hereditary primiers- of the Mewar state (Todd’s Rajastan 
Vol 1 p. 208). 

In the last part of a copper-plate grant of Rudradeva, the, successor 
of Purushottamadeva, are seen all the parts, except the coiich— shell; of 
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the engravings of the latter. There is the Telugu-’ba'-like sign: the double- 
edged-long sword is represented by the two lines meeting in a point to- 
wards the left, the first two loops forming its handle. The third loop 
and the long single-line stand for the scimitar. Thus far, we understand 
that the heralJic badges of former times became reduced to sign-manual 
in later times. 

The signs and lines at the end of the charter under review are 
now' understood to be the sign-manual of the donor. Let us compare these 
wfith those of above, i. The sign like Telugu ‘ ba ’ in the latter takes 
the form of 3 with a tail errect. ii. There is no double-edged sword but 
the scimitar is shown by a line passing through a loop.^ This shows 
that the donor occupied in the militia a rank next to the sovereign. I 
have seen the Copper-Plate grants issued by the ancient chief of Salur, 

_ m_ 

Pachi-penta and Madgole. In all these, after the sign like the Telugu ‘ba^ 
there is a weapon of w'ar shown. Salur, has a double edged short sw^ord : 
Pachi-penta, a dagger and Madgole, a poniard. Since these w'eapons are 
superior to the sw'ord or scimitar, all these chiefs w'ere feudally sub- 
ordinate to the rulers of Nandapur. 

Now, coming to the sign like the Telugu ‘ ba ' or the tailed 3) 

I have already stated that a similar sign is found in the charters issued by 
the vassal chiefs also. I have seen a photographic copy of a letter written 
by Pusapati Seetaramaraju of Vizianagram to Col. Forde, in which the 
writer has put a sign like ^ for his sign-manual. A similar sign is found 
in the charters of Salur and other vassal chiefs. It is said to stand for 
‘ Khdmando\ the lord supreme. In Jeypore it is called the ‘ Makuta the 
crowm. Both these interpretations indicate it to be the crest of the sup- 
reme lord. The existence of it in all the charters, whether of the rulers 
or of the vasals, proves that they all belong to one nation of fighting men, 
or to one feudal kingdom. 

It has already been pointed out that it represents the lion, the crest 
of the goddess of Durga, the family goddess of the Suryavamsi kings of 
Cuttack. The goddess of the family of Jeypore also is Jaya-durga, wLich 
is worshipped as ‘Vijaya,’ during the Dasara days. During this festival, 
a flag of white cloth is hoisted outside the place and on the flag is seen- 
a rampant lion of white cloth sown on to it. This rampant lion must be 
the crest of the goddess of the family. So, the sign like the 
Telugu ‘ba’, or like the tailed 3 , is only a single line representation of the 
rampant lion atid it was the crest of the Suryavamsi Kings of Cuttack, 


1 Raja Sri vlkramadeo Varma Maharajulungaru onc^ told me that his fathej. ' 
Was telling- him that the sign-manual of the Plates was called *Khadga Santakam 
the sign-manual of a sword. . 
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under whom the lords of Xandapur were feudal Rajahs, After sometinie 
when the power of the Cuttack Kings was on the wane, the Nandapnr 
Bhtipalis kicked off their suzereignty and became independent. The Oriya 
zamindaries of Ganjam, even now acknowledge the superiority of the Puri 
Rajas by giving the dates of their documents, horoscopes and official 
papers in the ahka years of the then living Rajah of Puri. But in Jeypur, 
no such thing is allowed and the Jeypore chiefs claim equality, even in 
Puri, with the Rajahs of that place. 

The study of the sign-manual of the charter leads us to conclude 
that the Jaypore family w^as founded by one who was a feudal vassal of 
the Suryavamsi kings of Cuttack. This is quite ^against the family 
tradition wffiich says that it was founded by a son of Kanakasena of 
Cashmir. But authenticated records of the i8th cei»tury support the 
conclusion arrived at by the study of the sign-manual. 

Mr. Orme's report of 1784 on the Estate (Nandapur) says that 
the family is descended from a Raja who was a favourite of an ancient 
King of Jagannath and Sovereign of the Northern Circars, and who 
W’as given his daughter in marriage and this tributary principality as her dower* 

Gangavaik£mu charitam, a Sanskrit work written between A. D. 
1739 and A. D. 1742 tells us/)f the popular belief regarding this state of 
Nandapur. It says, that after the death of Madhupa-Bhanu, the last king 
of the Ganga family of Cuttack, his throne was occupied by 
Kapilesvara or Kapilendradeva, the founder of the Suryavamsa, and that 
Khajjala-Bhanu, the son of Madhupa*Bhanu, thus disinherited, w^ent south 
wards in quest of a throne and established one at Gudari. This Gudari is 
the same as the village Gudari in the lower division of the estate. After 
describing some generations in this family, the work says, that Padmanabha 
a ruler of Gudari defeated one Mohamihadan invader, Mallik, by name, at 
Nandapur. This show^s that the tw^o regions of Gudari and Nandapur were 
under one sovereign. We may infer that a ruler of Gudari might have 
married tire daughter of the Nandapur Raja and succeeded to it after the 
death of that Raja. 

Orme’s report and the statement in the Gangavamsanucharitam 
agree in the fact of a prince, coming from Cuttack and succeeding to the 
state of Nandapur* These synchronize with the chronology also; 

Kapilesvaradeva ruled from A* D. 1434-35 to A. D. i469*?o. The 
year A, D. 1434-35 must be the last year of Madhupa-Bhanu. About this 
year, his son Khajjala-Bhanu w^ent southwards and founded the kingdom ol 
Gudari. The family records of Jaypore say that Vinlyakadeo, the foundet 
ol the family began to rule in A. D* 1443, This Khajjala-Bhanu of the 
Gahgavamsanucharitam must be identical with Vinayakadeo, the founder 
of the Jaypore family. 
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Amongst the inscriptions at Simhachalam and Sri Kurmam are the 
inscriptions of three generations of the Siiavamsi Kings of Nandapur. 
From them it is obser^"ed that Pratapa Gangaraju was the last of that 
family, that he# was living in the years A. D. 1427 and A. D. 1435 and 
that he had an only daughter by name Singama. Putting these things 
together, it appears clear that Khajjala-Bhanu who had established a 
kingdom at Gudari in about A. D. 1434-35 might have married the daughter 
of Pratapa Gangaraju of Nandapur and united the two Kingdoms of 
Gudari and Nandapur into one in A. D. 1443, when Pratapa Gangaraju died. 
This Khajjala-Bhanu is identical with Vinayakadeo of the family records 
of Jaypore. So, the origin of the present family of Jeypur is this. A 
prince of the Ganga family of Cuttack established a Kingdom at Gudar^ 
subject to the control of the Suryavarhsi kings of Cuttack. In the 
meanwhile, there happened to be no male heir to the throne of Nandapur. 
Pratapa Gangaraju, the last of the Nandapur Sila family, was a warrior, 
himself (S.LI. vol. V No. 1170) who might have also observed the prowess o^ 
the prince of Gudari and in acknowledgment of it might have given him 
his daughter in marriage and nominated him as his heir-apparent. 

All these facts, we have been able to cull out from the study of 
the Sign-manual and correlating the conclusion thereof with the available 
records of the corresponding periods. 

TEXT. 

First Side, 

1 Bahudhanya nama Samvahsharal Kanya di 23 a 30. 

2 Sanivare^ I Gaudi a Narasingha Misra’^ku dhillaro pota 4 [l]. 

3 Potahirna[yd^][:— *] Tumbhahku Suryo grahapa punya-Kalare 
bhhdano. 

4^" Sarvamanya Kori ra-utu ra e mahapatro mokhasa Nandapura. 

5 gadadesa Kechala grama dana kori agya^ dela-i-je. 

6 grama tumbhoro putra pautra para^ paryante java*^ chandra. 

7 rke danabhogo a-e kori ghenibo[ll] e-thhaku ano avadhi. 


I Read Sa^vatsara 2 Read ^anivdre 3 Read Mi^ra 

4 Read Pott a 

5 Read djna 6. Read Par am 7 Read chchaipdrQ- 



G. Ramadas. 
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Second Side, 

S nahi[ll^] Rajadhi raja Vira Sri Krishna deva^maharajanko — 
9 ro Sanamato 1 Svadattam Paradattam va jo harecha vasu-— 
10 ndharali] shashfi^ varusa^ sahasrani vishthayam jayate kli^^ — , 
n mihi I Sa^^dattam dugu^^ [nam] puiiyam paradattanu palan^m I 
paradatta — 

12 paharena svadaitam nis^^phalam bhavet 11 Sri Krishnadeva 

1 3 Maharajahkoro sanamato 11 [Sign-manual]. 



^ - J. 


TR.\N$LATI 0 N. 

On Saturday, the 30 th (day of) Asvini and the 23 rd day of 
Kanya in the year called Bahudhanya, at the holy time of a Solar eclipse, 
was granted to Narasinga^Misra of the Gaudia (brahmin) sect, the village 
of Kechala, the free-holding of Rautarai mahapatro and (situated) in the 
hill district of Nandapur. This, having been converted into a holding 
free from all dues (Sarvamanya) shall be enjoyed by you, your 
sons and son’s sons for generations as long as the sun and the moon last. 
No one shall hinder this. It is the will of the RajadhiRaja Vira Sri Kri- 
shnadeva Maharaja. (Then two imprecatory verses follow). This is the Sign- 
manual of the Maharaja Krishnadeva. 


8 Kea^d Shashfim 9 Read Varsha 10 Read ii StXidoitci^ 
Z2 Read dviguipam 13 Read nishphalamn 




INSCRIPTION ON THE NILACHAKRA, IN THE JAQANATH 
• TEMPLE OF ATAGADA. 

Sri Sri Sri Lakshminaravan Harichandan jagadeb. 

The few estates that we find in modern Ganjam and Orissa 
Provinces were founded by the great kings of Kesari and Ganga 
dynasties in the loth century and they, as all of us know, were famous kings 
entitled as Maharajahs of Kalinga, Utkala and Carnata. Our aim is to 
write something about the Klodala-Atagada Capital in Ganjam District. 
The kings of Atagada who were popularly known as the Jagadebs were the 
Mandalikas (Vicero}^) of the kings of Orissa and owed allegiance to them. 
The Kesari and the Gajapati kings of Orissa were so much pleased with their 
faithfulness, valour, obedience and self-sacrificing nature that they entitled 
them as the great upholders of their overlords with the title of ‘Sarana- 
panjara manodharana’ In this famous dynasty there flourished one king at about 
the year 1650. S. S. whose name needs special mention. Fie was the 
great Raghunath Harichandan Jagadeb. He had his capital at Langulavani 
where -today is worshipped the great image Jaganath, a detailed account 
of which is given in my article. “ The stone Inscription of Jagannath Temple 
of Atagada”.! The architectural skill in this temple is achieved by 
following the principles of the “Rekha” Art. A flag is fixed in the disc 
on the top of the temple which announces the greatness of the temple. 
This disc is inscribed in Oriya characters wdth three Sanskrit Slokas in 
Sardula Vikreedita. Two slokas are circum-inscribed in two lines in the disc* 
One sloka is inscribed in the middle portion of the disc. The disc is 
blue-polished probably to keep it from being rusted and so it is called 
Nilachakra. The letters are distinctly seen even today. 

The two slokas circum-inscribed outside the spokes are: — 

531% ftrsr: fi 

2 5n>iT^JTr fw 

r%^ m: 


1. J. A. H. R. S, yol. 2, Parts 3 and 4. 



^6 Sri Sri SriLakshminarayanHarichandan Jagadeb. 


A brief translation of the two slokas that are circum-inscribed is as follows:— 

1. He, that is bom to the couple Ramachandra and Chendramadebi, 
whose elder brother is Girdhar (Girdhar alias Gopinath was elder brother of 
Raghunath who reigned from S aka 1628-1634. This Raghunath ascended the 
throne as his brother Gopinath left no heir. His younger broth A is Divyasingh 
noted for his valour by conquering his enemies. 

2. His queen was Pranadebi to whom Jagabandu was bom. 

The Sloka in the spokes that is inscribed in the middle portion of 

the disc is as follows:— 

In this sloka are described the valorous deeds of Raghunath 
This Raghunath, to please Lakshmipathi, namely Jagannath, erected this 
temple in 16^0 Saka, i.e., 172S A.D. The saka date is calculated thus: — 
Kha *= O: Sara “ 5: Ruthii *= 6 ; Seetha*!. (When the figures are 
given in this way, they must be counted from right to left according to 
the rule “Ankanam vamato gatih”. 

Raghunath Harichendan was the ruler of Kodak — Atagada in about 
1725. He reigned for twenty years from 1634401645. In the beginning of 
the reign of his son Jagabandhu there flourished in his court the noted poe^ 
Vasudeva Praharaj alias Vasudeva Ratha (Somayaji), the author 
Gangavamsanucharitam, a book worthy of being read by all. Herein, he 
gives a detailed account of the kingdoms or estates that lay between 
Rajamahendra and Purushotham or Puri. In it was also included the 
Rajadhani of Atagada. He has also mentioned the slokas on the Nila- 
chakra in his Gangavamsanucharitam. The descendants of this author 
\asud2va Ratho are still in Atgada Taluk. So it maybe undoubtedly 
inferred that he was the poet who lived during the time of Raghunath. He 
has altered a httle the first sloka ab given be]ow% the reason for which may 
be his desire to change the metapher. 

''FsFtt 

As Jagabandhif was singular in strength he was appointed as 
Governor of Northern Ganjam. He was entitled afterwards as the Rajah 
Bahadur by the then kings of Orissa as they were pleased with his good and 
valorous deeds. The subjects were very happy duriag. his rule and loved 
him as their father. So, the post described him as one who acted up to 
the very letter of his name. 

We could with great difficulty make up this much as it is 
impossible for a man to sit at the top of the temple and read the. slokas 
on the Nilachakra. 
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R. SUBBA RAO, M.A.L.T. 

At my request, a set of six impressions of these plates was sent 
to me by Mr. Pendyala Subrahmanya Sastri of Pittapur in 1929 for 
publication of an article in the Journal of the Society. It is said that 
the original plates have since been sold to the authorities of the Madras 
Museum. ^ 

This grant as well as a grant of the Eastern Chalukya king 
Jayasimha I also describe the gift of Polamuru beside the River Tulyabhaga, in 
Ramachandrapur Taluk of East Godavari District to two Vedic Scholars 
who appear to be closely related to each other. ^Both the Grants were 
discovered in Polamuru in 1913* 

The present grant, which is an important one being the connecting 
link between the Chikkulla plates and the Ipur plates, consists of a four 
plates and on the first side of the first plate and the second side of the 
third plate, no matter is inscribed, as those sides were intended to cover 
up the matter inside. 

Each plate measures 6^" by 2 W, Half an inch distant from 
the rims on the left side of the plates, there is a hole through which 
passes the ring containing a seal. The ring and the seal are not forth- 
coming but it is believed that the seal contains the figure of a Lion, the 
crest of the Vishnukundins and. probably also the name of the royal donor. 
Except the second side of the third plate which contains only 6 lines of 
matter, all other sides contain 7 lines each. The matter is in Sanskrit prose 

1 A paper on this subject was read by me before the Second Quarterly Meeting 
of the Society held in October 1929. 

2 Under the heading of ‘‘Telugu Academy Plates^ of Madhavavarma'’this Grant 

was first noticed in the Annual Report on S.I, Ep. for 1913—14 as C P. No. 7. The 
text of both these Grants was long ago published in Telugu but without facsimiles 
under the heading of ^^PuUburu Inscriptions" in the Telugu Magazine Andhra 
Seva", now extinct, by Mr.P,S. Sastri himself.lt seems they were later on published 
by Mr.K.V. Laksbmanarao in the Journal of Letters, Calcutta. They have since 
been re-edited in Telugu and with facsimiles in Bharati for September 1930 and 
February 1931 by Mr. M. S. Sarma. I published the Grant of Jayasimha I in the 
Society’s Journal for July& October 1930 after reading a Paper on the same before 
the Society in July 1929. I now publish this Grant, having previously read a 
Paper on the same before the Society in October 1929, 

3 
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and poetry also. The alphabet is of the southern type called or 

old TebKannada lipi» 

The following Orthographical points are of chief interest 

In some necessary places, there is no doubling of consonants, e. g. 
varma in 1. 6 and 14. The anusvdr a U sometimes found inscribed at the 

top of the next letter as in line 40 and it is sometimes represented by 

the anumsika, as in line 37. The letter r is represented by ru and n in 
some places as in 11. 3 and 17. 

The subject matter of the grant is briefly thist Maharajah §ri 
Madhavavarma alias Janasraya Maharajah, son of Sri G5vindavarma who 
is the son of Sri Vikramahendravarma granted, free of all taxes, the 
village of Pulomburu on the bank of Daliyavavi as well as four Nivartanas of 
land in Mayindavatika{ Modern ]NTahendravada)in Guddavadi Vishaya (Modern 
Ramachandrapur Taluk) to the Vedic Scholar Sivasarma, son of Dama- 
Sarrna and native of Kunruru (Kondur) in Kammarastra (Modern Guntur 
District), on the occasion of lunar eclipse, after crossing R. Godavari 
with the desire of conquering the Eastern Region. 

It is to this Sivasarma’s son, Rudrasarma that Jayasimha I 
(A.D. 633-663) also granted the same Pulomburu agraharaZ probably because 
it was lost to their fami^^ in the troublesome period commencing from 
after the fall of the Vishnukimdin power in A. D. 610 and ending with 
the firm consolidation of the Eastern Chalukya power under Jayasimha T 
in A. D. 633. The Donee of this Grant is said to be well-versed in the 
four Vedas and to belong to Gautama G5tra. He was a native of 
Kunruru (Kondur) in Kammarashtra (Guntur District) and having accompa- 
nied the Royal Donor to the Godavari District, and being granted the 
village of Pulomburu (modern Polamuru in Ramachendrapur Taluk of East 
Godavari District) settled there. Therefore only we learn from the Grant 
of Jayasimha I that Sivasarma’s son, Rudrasarma was called the former 
oirner of the village of Polamuru, his residence then being Asanapura, a village 
closeby Polamuru in Guddavadi Vishaya (Ramachandrapur Taluk). This 
Grant was made by Vishnukimdin Madhavavarma III to Sivasarma, in his 
forty-eight regnal year, after crossing the R« Godavari with a view to 
conquer the Eastern Region, (the Praki Rashtra or Southern KalingaO 

While editing the Chidivalasa Plates^ of Devendravarma, I 
discussed at great length the political relationship between the Eastern 
Gahgas of Kalinganagara and the Vishn akundins of Dendalur, At that time, 
the present grant was not obtained by me and hence the geneology and 
chronology of these kings were provisionally fixed in a way which must 

3 Vide FaUmburu Plates of Jayasimha I published by me in J. A, H, B. S, 
Vol. IV, Pp. 72-76. 

4. Vide J.A Vol. II, p, 146 ff. 
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now be altered. They were then so fixed on account of the conclusions 
of Dr. Hultzsch while editing two sets ot Ipur Plates.^ Hence, I alter 
them^ in the following manner: — 

I Madhavavarma I. A.D. 400-425. 

^ 2 Devavarma. 425-450. 

3 Madhavavarma II. 450-475. 

4 'Vikramendravarma I. 475-500. 

5 Indrabhattarakavarma. 500-525. 

6 Vikramendravarma II. 525-550. 

7 Govindavarma. 550-575. 

8 Madhavavarma III. 575-600. 

1 

9 MahchaTOabhattaraka. 600—. 

Text. ^ 

First plate. Second side. 



t Svasti Bhagavat Sriparvatasvami padanudhyatasya Vi^nuko^di^nam appra 

2 tihata sasanasya svapratapopanata samanta manujapati ma^dalasya 

3 virahitaripu^advargasya vidhimdupavitratrivarggasya vibudhapati saddhya 

4 ^ara vira vibhava bala parakramasya Sri Vikramahendrasya sun5 aneka 

5 samara samghatf a vijayinah paranarapati makuta manimayukhavadata ca 

6 (ra)^payugalasya vikramasrayasya ^riG5vindavarmaiiahpriyatanayah atula 

7 (ba)^la parakrama yasodana vinaya sampanno dasasata sakala dharai>i- 

tala nara 

5 » Vide Ep* Ind, Vol, XVII Eos. 20 and 21 , 

6. These were already adopted by me. Vide Xalin^adesa Charitra, p. 467. 
Though the 5th and the 8th kings ruled for longer periods, I have allowed 
an average of 25 years to each king. 

^ Prom the Estampages supplied to me by Mr. P * S. Sastri. 
i* Bead kundi. 2. & 3* Not found in the impressions* 
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8 patir avasitavividhadivyasTrivaranagarabhavanagataparamayuvatijana vi 
' g haraparatir annanya'^ nppati sadharapa dana mana daya dharma dhfti 

10 mati k?anti kanti sauri^yaudaryya gambhiryya prabhptyanekagupa sampa 

11 jjanita rayasamutthita bhtimapdala vyapi vipulayas 5 h kratu sa 

12 hasrayaji hirapyagarbhaprasutah ekadasasvamedhavabhrtha snana vi 

13 gata jagadenaskah sarvabhiita parirak§aj;ia cupcuh vidvaddvija guru vri ^ 

14 ddlia tapasvi Janasrayd Maharajah Sri Madhavavarma apica niyamau 


Second plate. Second side. 



15 Sana sam satvam kaiSavam kanti maindavim udvahannurubbah bhati 

vikrama da ....... ' 

16 pta bhuribhuh asyasaumahitala nppati bhaskarah Paramabrahma^yo 

17 Matapitfpadanudhyatah Jana&aya Maharajah Guddava di vi§a 


Bead ananya. 


S. Bead sauryaud^rya* 


6. V^ 


oi. VI. p. 1 j 


The pulomburu Plates of m ahha vav A PUA 
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2Q Scidbadha karaijiya ajfiapti ritra® Hastikdsa Virakosau maha 

30 matrayddhayostesarh sreyahkirti ridaiii mahat ye 

31 na lobhenalumpanti svapakasthesu jayate anyaya 

32 samakaletu sthatavyaiii saktitah pura upeksati 

33 punaryyatra narake sa nimajjati ityevamubhaya ^ 

34 gapau sthi^krtya paripalayet atra Vyasagita sokah 


Fourth Plate^ First side. 



35 Bahubhirvvasudhadatta bahubhiscanupali 

36 ta yasya yasya yadabhUmistasya tasya tadaphalaiii 11 Svada 

37 ttam paradattamva ydhareti vasundharam §a$tM varu§a sahasra 

38 171 vi^tbayanjayate kymi 11 Sa§thivar§asahasraiji 

39 svarge modati bh^midah ak$etta^^canu manta^a tanyeva naka^^ va 

40 set I Navi^aih vi§amityaliuh brahtnasvarh visamu^yate vi§ame 

41 kSkinamhanti brahmasvath putrapautri kam 11 Vijayarajya saihvatsare 48++ 


8 . ratra. 9 . s^i. lO, sldkab. 11, kkahh^L it naray. 
tt* The double letter is interpreted by late K. V. Lakshmana Rao to mean 
the numerical numbers 40 and 8, 
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Translation of the Inscription: — 

LL 1-17. ^Hail ! The dearsonof ^ovindavarma, -who is the victor in 
several battles; whose feet are shining with the lustre of the gems 
contained in the crowns of other Kings; who is -the abode of prowess; 
and who is the son of §ri Vikramahendra who meditates on the feet of the 
holy Lord of Sriparvata; whose edicts pass unchallenged with the name of 
Vishnukundi; who has the circle of kings reduced to vassalage by his own 
power; who got lost the six groups of enemies;! who got, the three groups2; 
which are as pure as Brahma and Moon, who equalled Devendra 
in arms, valour, strength and prowess, — the glorious Maharaja 
Madhavavarma, who is endowed with peerless strength, prowess, prestige, 
charity and modesty* who subdued the kings of the whole earth of ten hundred 
villages; who is the peerless king in delighting the hearts of the young women 
living in the several excellent palaces of Trivaranagara; who enjoys great pres- 
tige spreading over the whole earth due to uncommon charity, self-respect, 
kindness, piety, strong mind, brightness, valour, magnanimity, grandeur and 
several other fine qualities: who has performed one thousand sacrifices and gave 
HirariyagarbhaS; who got removed the stains of the world by bathing in pure 
waters, after performing eleven horse sacrifices; *v'ho is interested in the protec- 
tion of all living objects; who is the sure refuge of the wise, the twice-born, 
the teacher, the old and the hermit; who has the wisdom of ^ukra, the 
strength of Vishnu, and the lustre of Moon who obtained by his valour 
the vast Earth; who is the Sun for all the kings of the earth; who is the best 
Brahman; who is devoted to the feat of his mother and father; and who 
is styled Janasraya Maharaja; 

LI. 17-26. Commands, as follows, all Officials and Mahattaras of the 
District of Guddavadi: — Let it be known that by me was granted, after 
crossing River Godavari with the desire of conquering the Eastern Region, 
the village of Pulomburu on the bank of Daliyavavi in Guddavadi district 
as well as the field of four Viv irUanrts lying to the south of Mayindavata, to 
Sivasarma of Gautamagotra, who is a native of Kunruru in Kammarashtra; 
who is the true B rahniachdri of Taittirika branch; who is well-versed in 
the recital of the four Veda> an 1 wIid is devoted to the discharge of his 
own religious rites and who is the son of Damasarma who is adorned 
with several fine qualities and who is the son of Rudrasarma who knew 
Vedas and Vedahgas also. 


1. kSma, krodha, lobha, moha, raada and matsara, 

2* dharma, artha, ktoa, 

3. It is the name of the fifth of the sixteen MahM^nas. — the gift of a Gold 
00 w. 
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LI. 36-29. The gift, having been made into a.n agrahSra, free from al 
taxes, was made by Jana§raya on the occasion of the lunar eclipse whicl 
occured on full Monday in the month- of Phalguija. 

m 

LI. 29-34. The Executors for this grant are Hastik 5 sa and Virakosa 
who are great warriors and whose duty it is to protect the Grant. 

LI. 35-41. Then follow four of the usual Vyasa tSl^kas with 
regard to the beneficial results for protecting the Grant and the evil 
consequences for destroying it. 

L. 41. (The Grant was made) in the 48th year of the victorious Rule- 



TOLiTiCAL HISTORY OP THE KAKATIYAS. 

II. Rudra. 1158—1195. A.D. 

M. Rama rao, b.a. (hons,) m.r.a.s. 

Early history : — Rudra, sot) of Prola II, is one of the most 
famous of Andhra monarchs. By his military exploits and consummate 
statesmanship, he transformed the Kakatiya kingdom into the Kakatiya 
Empire. He encouraged learning and literature and gave a stimulus to 
art and architecture. Epigraphy is our main source for the chronology 
of his reign. His glorious military campaigns are engraved at xAnumakonda 
in easy flowing and luxurious Sanskrit verse. Local Records and traditi- 
onal literature throw plenty of light on this monarch’s reign. It may be 
noted in this connection that this king is wrongly called Prataparudra I 
in some works, while in others, he figures as Rudra I. The last monarch 
of this dynasty is called Pratapa Rudra II. This nomenclature is by no 
means warranted and is the result of ignorance. There is no need thus 
to differentiate the obviously separate names c^' Rudra and Pratapa Rudra. 
In inscriptions and literature the latter is known as ViraRudra, while the 
former figures as Kakati Rudra. 

We have already stated previously that Rudra’s earliest date is 
obtained from a Drak§harama record of S. 1080^. The next and the 
most important date of the reign is given by an inscription at xAnuma- 
konda which narrates the military exploits of Rudra. ^ There is some 
difficulty with regard to this monarch’s last regnal year. It has till now 
been a matter for conjecture. It is known from reliable epigraphical 
evidence that Rudra’s nephew, Ganapati, succeeded to the Kakatiya 
throne in xA.D, 1199, though his reign actually commenced ten years later. 3 
Epigraphy mentions that Rudra was succeeded by his younger brother 
Mahadeva who had a very short rule. Rudra’s latest obtainable records 
range up to A.D. 1186,^ and it has not been possible to locate correctly 
the termination of his reign and the duration, pf that of his brother^ 
between 1186 and 1199. But an inscription from Pillalamarri in the 
Nizam’s dominion, clarifies matters when it mentions that Rudra was 
ruling in (S. 1117) A. D. 1195.^ Since no later records of this monarch 
are at present available, his regnal period may be tentatively fixed between 
1158 and 119S A. D. 

1 S.LL lY No. 1107 , 2 . J* A. XI 2?6 Tel. Ina. No. 6 Kakatiya. 

a No.* 196 of 1905 , L S.I.L IV No, 1151 . 5 . Tel. Ins. No. 7 KakatiyaJ 
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Rudra ascended the Kakatiya throne at Anumakonda at a critical 
juncture in the Deccan history. On the East Coast, the power and glory 
of the Velnadu family were fast decaying having reached their zenith 
during the reign of Choda II (1163-1181). In the South-East, the Telugu 
Cholas got firmly established at Nellore, Konidena and Rottapi and were 
making rapid advances, even by interfering in South Indian politics. To 
the north of the Godavary, the Eastern Gahgas held sway. On the West 
coast, the Kalachuris were put down by the Lingayats and there was 
chaos and confusion prevalent at Kalyan. The Yadavas were strenuously 
e.vpanding their territory. In the Chalukyan dominion itself, all the 
feudatories became independent and were struggling with each other for 
existence and expansion. It was a trying time for the newly established 
kingdom of Anumakonda. 

His cong_ues($:-^'RMdx2i was a great warrior and a greater states- 
man than his father. Two problems confronted him immediately after his 
accession the subjugation of the petty chieftains around his kingdom and 
avenging the death of his father.^ He achieved both these objects in a 
glorious way. The Anumakonda record mentions the following rivals of Rudra:- 

Domma, xMeda, Maiiagi, Bhima, Chododaya, and Tailapa. 

Domma has not till now been identified, While narrating the 
exploits of Prola, we have seen that this chieftain figures along with Meda 
and Jagaddeva. According to Tradition, he seems to have been the ruler 
of the Dharmapuri and Lemulavada region extending up to Bhadrachalam 
in the upper part of the Godavary district. By conquering this chieftain, 
Rudra extended his kingdom up to the sea in the East. 

Meda also is unknown to history. At Govindapuram in the 
Pakhal taluk of the Hyderabad state, there is an inscription which 

mentions interesting details about Meda. He was the son of Duggaraja 

of the Madhavavarma family and ruled over the region between Kuruva- 
patta in the Warangal district and the Godavari. The record in question 7 

registers a gift of his minister in A. D. 1127. Thus both Domma and 

Meda appear to have been older contemporaries of Rudra. 

iMailagi has been wrongly identified with the Yadava king of 
that name. This is opposed to the data given -in the Anumakonda ins- 
cription. It IS said that Rudra obtained the overlordship of the 
‘Polavasade^a” by defeating Maiiagi. A Maiiagi figures in a record at 
Jagatyala and the taluq of that name is even to day known as “Polasa’^ 

laila is said to .have died out of fear of Rudra. This evidently 
refers to the dethronment in 1158 and flight to Annegiri and the subset 
quent obscurity of Taila III. 


6 Prola II the father of Rudra appears to have 
son of the yeUiadu ruler Gonfca II. 

7 Wde Bharati vol, yll No, 6. 


been slain by prince choda 


8 Ibid 
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Bhima was by far the most powerful of Rudra’s foes. Pmmediatly 
after the fall of Taila III, the former usurped the Chalukyan throne* 
Unscrupulous and ambitious as he was, he cleared his way by slaying 
his elder brotI?er Gokarna while at meal and entering into illicit dealings 
with his step-mother. These evil deeds roused the ire of Rudra who set 
out on an expedition. Vardhamanapura, the capital of Bhima, was des- 
troyed and its ruler fled to the forest. Rudra occupied the town and 
constructed a big tank in it. ^ Neither this Bhima nor his capital have 
been till now identified. Vardhamana may be taken to correspond to 
Waddamarri about 50 miles S. W. of Warangal. An inscription from 
Mamillapalli gives the geneology of a Teiugu Choda family which ruled 

from this place. lO In the lineage of karikala, there was a Gokarna; his 

son was Udayadit:^a; his sons were Bhima and Gokarna, the donors 

figuring in this record of A. D. 1118. Besides revealing a further step 

in the expansion of the Kakatiya dominion, this inscriptions is of great 
importance for the history of the Teiugu Cholas. 

The next rival of Rudra was Chododaya, towards whom Rudra 
pursued a conciliotory policy by marriying his daughter Padrna.H It is 
now possible to establish the identity of Chodddaya on the basis of a 
number of records from Hyderabad state. »Yn inscription from Jetcherla 
dated A.D. 1162 mentions a Mahamandalesvara Kanduri Und^yana Choda 
Maharaja of the Karikala family. 12 Another from Kolanupaka dated 
C.V.E, 12. records his charities. 13 A third epigraph from Nelakondapalli 
dated A. D. 1125 also mentions him.i4 Udayachdda may be reasonably 
identified with the Teiugu choda ruler of the above inscriptions. 

The exploits narrated so far brought all the Teiugu Districts of 
the Nizam’s dominions under Rudra’s rule and most of the dangerous 
chieftains who were formerly Chalukyan feudatories, were subjugated. 
Rudra now turned his attention towards Velnadu whose ruler had formerly 
killed his father. Apart from sentiment, prudence and necessity also lead 
this monarch on to the East coast. The Yadavas in the North and the 
Kalachuris in the West, forbade expan.sion in 'those directions. Many 
evidences prove that Rudra invaded the Velnadu country. \V e have 
previously shown that his earliest record /^ATD. 1158) is found at 
Daksharama and that it also gives the latest regnal year of Prola who 
was slain by Prince Choda of Velnadu. This also shows that Rudra was 
present in that conflict. In the Anumakonda record, it is said that 
Rudra’s dominion extended up to Srisailam in the South. A record of 


9 The Anumakonda Inscription. 

10 Vide Bharati vol. VII Ko. 6. 

11 The Anumakonda Ins. 12, Tel. Ins. Ko. 6 Miscelleneous, 

13 Vide Bharati vol. VII No. 6. U Tei, Ins- No, 2 Miscelleneous 
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this monarch is also found Tripurantakam. Both these places were for- 
merly in the possession of the Velnadu rulers. It is therefore evident 
that Rudra conquered both these places from the contemporary Velnadu 
ruler Gouka II. (1132—1163) by 1162. A. D., the date ’*^of the Anuma- 
konda record. This may be taken as the first phase in the struggle. 
The second phase is marked by sporadic warfare. Gonka 11 . was succed- 
ed by his son Choda 11 . (1163— 1181). A number of rival chieftains 

(like the Kolani and K 5 nal disturbed his rule frequently, while the Telugu 
Cholas haras.sed the southern and Western borders . 15 Rudra seems to 
have taken advantage of this and to have extended his dominion up to 
the Northern bank of the Godavary. The defeat of Domma has made 
him master of the country lying to the North of it. A number of Kaka- 
tiya records at Draksbarama bear the truth of this ^contention. Inagala 
Brahmireddi, a Minister of Rudra, figures at this place in A, D. 1158.16 
While a record dated A.D. ti68. mentions Dannamadevi, a queen of 
his . 17 The final phase of the struggle is marked by the entry of the 
Kakatiyas into Velnadu proper and the destruction of the ruling family. 
Choda IT was .succeded by his son Gonka III. wdio ruled from ii8r-li86. 
During this period, the Velnadu kingdom was broken into several pieces 
and many rivals were actively making progress. There seems to have 
been a great fight about A^D. 1186 in which all the contending parties 
were involved. There is an inscription of Rudra dated in this verV 
year at Daksharama; nothing more is known of Gonka III subsequent to 
this year. His son Prithvisvara crossed the Godavary and took shelter 
at Pithapuram.i 9 These facts show that Rudra took advantage of this 
crisis in the Velnadu com^try, entered it and inflicted a crusting defeat on 
Gonka III. and probably slew him, thus avenging the death of his father 
Prola- This initial and marching Kakatiya conquest paved the way for 
the consolidatory and substantial annexation of the Velnadu country by 
Rudra’s nephew Ganapati. 

Thus ended the glorious compaigns of Rudra. They not only 
extended his dominion but a!so laid the seeds of the future empire. His 
territorial expansion in the South brought the Kakatiyas to the thre^ 
shold of the Telugu Cholas. In the East, they came face to face with 
the Gangas of Kalinga. Rudra seems to have made an attempt to extend 
his iniluence in the North also, though this resulted in a disastrous fai- 
lure towards the close of his reign. 

15 For a full dicussion of the qnest’oa See my paper on ‘‘The Velnadu 
chiefs'* in J.A.H.R.S. V. pt, 1. 

16 S.I.T. IV 117 . 

J 7 Ibid No. 1095 

18 The Pithapur pillar inscription of Prithviswera 
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Hi Subordinates : — Inscriptions and literature bring to light the 
names of many generals and subordinates of Rudra. We have already 
mentioned that the minister Brahmireddi appears in a Draksharama record. 
The SivoyogS a recently discovered Telugu MSS. of great histori- 

cal value, mentions that towards the close of his reign, Rudra fortified 
Warangal and attended to state matters therein, with Peda Mallana and 
China Mallana of the Induluri family, as his ministers. 19 An inscription 
from Karimnagar tells us that Gangadhara was another minister of Rudra. ^0 
Having been a palace official in the reign of Frol a, Gangadhara was 
elevated to ministership im the reign of Rudra. He was a pious person 
and instituted a number of gods at Anumkonda, Hidimbasrama, 
Mantrakuta and Nagarur etc. Mention must next be made of the valiant 
generals of the R^cherla family. It has already been stated that Kama- 
chamupathi of this family took an active part in the campaigns of Prola IL 
His sons, Beta, Kata and Nama flourished in the reign of Rudra. Beta 
is known, from his titles and from the descriptions in his wife Erakasani’s 
records, to have been valiant and charitable. It is possible to fix an 
interesting fact about him from his brother 'Namireddi’s records. In an 
inscription of A.D. 1202. Namireddi bears all the family titles while in 
another of A.D. 1195 he does not have them. This shows that Beta the 
elder brother, must have died between A. t). 1195 ^-t^d 1202, Probably* 
he took the field against the Yadavas along with his sovereign Rudra 
and was killed in the fight. 

Literature : — Rudra was not only a great fighter but also a great 
scholar and patron of learning. He encouraged Telugu, Sanskrit and 
Canarese. One of the Draksharama records calls him Vidya V 7 bhiisha 7 ia^ . 
This monarch is the reputed author of the Sanskrit work called Nztisaro- 
which was later followed by Baddena in his Pelugu work V itis dstra^nuk tdV(f li 
Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya, the famous Virasaiva Divine and his deciple 
Palkuriki Soma were contemporaries of Rudra and were patronised by 
him. The spread of this new faith and its literature in the Telugu and 
Canarese countries was largely due to this patronage of the Kakatiyas^ 

Religicn: — A religions revolution of far-reaching connequences, 
took place about this time and greatly influenced the Telugu country. 
Bijjala of the Kalachuri family dethroned his Western Chalukyan suzerien 
Taila III and occupied his place. He was a jam by faith, Very soon 
there was a Saivite reaction heralded by Basava. I'he latter realising the 
value of political power for the spread of religion and especially of a 
revolutionary movement, sought service under the usurper and quickly rose 
to the position of minister-in-chief. This facilitated his vanqmshmg and 
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destroyiilg the Jains, The spread of Basava’s Vira Saiva cult quickly 
reached the climax and a Jain monarch and a Saiva minister could not 
exist together. In the consequent struggle, Basava went to the extent of 
getting rid of his master Bijjala by stealth. • 

This new faith which spread by word and weapon was only a 
modification of the previous Saivism, ‘.though Basava gave it a new tone* 
It dispensed with all distinctions of caste and the religious duties pertain- 
ng thereto. It laid emphasis on devotion and heroism which often became 
fanatical. Siva is the supreme being and the end of all devotion. The 
linga was worn by every follower of this school and elaborate ritual wa^ 
evolved for its wwship. Sacrifice, mutilation and self-torture were held 
to be proofs of a high order of devotion. A new priestly order was 
evolved in the shape of the Jangavias. Guru, Linga afhd Jangama became 
the catch words of this faith. It combined the Monism of Sankara with 
the intensely devotional faith of the Alwars and by adding to it the 
elements of heroism and cosmopolitanism of a high order, evolved the 
dynamic Vira Saiva faith. Like the Buddha, Basava preached his tea- 
chings in the vernacular and this enhanced their popularity and spread. 
That both the canarese and the Telugu countries were soon brought under 
the influence of this school is shown by the large number of Vira Saiva 
works in the literatures of both the countries during the 12th century. 
Many poets like Palkuriki Soma wrote in both the languages. 

It must however be noted in this connection that Vira Saiva 
underwent some modification in the Telugu country. Even during the 
time of its founder, a certain amount of rigid conservatism was shown in 
this country. It was felt a little too drastic a sweep and its social 
aspect was never accepted even by Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya, one of 
the foremost saivite divines and contemporaries of Basava. He deplores 
his inability to give up his caste, though he reached perfection in every 
thing else. This was only typical of the times. There were also other 
factors that tended to mitigate the cosmopolitan vigour of the new faith. 
Immediately after the death of Basava, there was a revolution at Kalyan 
and the consequent restoration of the Kalachuri family. Just at this 
time another wave of orthodox Saivism* was passing over South India 
and gradually spreading into the Telugu country. This was the result 
of intense religious propaganda carried out by preachers of the G 51 agi 
School, from the Dahala contry. Their influence seems to have been felt 
in the Andhradesa very early in the reign of Rudra’s nephew Ganapati*22 

Social Changes:— As in religion, intense changes were taking 
place in contemporary society. The closing period of Rudra’s reign 
coincided with the famous war (1176 — 1182) in Palnadu. Having its 
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domestic dispute between two groups of step-brothers, the war 
^any of the leading chieftains of the Telugu country, including 
yas of x^numakonda and even the distant Kalachuris of Kalyan. 
the commencement of the struggle, social and religions reforms 
an importaift nature crept into it. Brahmanayadu one of the chief 
partisans initiated both these measures. He was a pious deciple of the 
famous Vaishnavite saint Ramanuja and developed the cosmopolitan as- 
pect of that faith. Warriors of reknown were gathered from far and near 
and organized into a separate group, irrespective of their communal sub- 
divisions. Though this measure of social fusion was at first the result 
mainly of military necessity, it brought into existence a new class of 
people who had no hoary communal prestige to fall back upon excepting 
their martial abilities, As a consquence therefore, the people found 
themselves in a piteous plight immediately after the conclusion of the 
Palnadu war. Completely seggregated from society they were forced to 
depend upon their arms, for their very existence* These outcaste mer- 
cinaries soon found favour with the Kakatiyas who were the then leading 
power in the Telugu country. 


The origin and early history of this community which came to be 
known as the Padmanayakas, is obscure* Some attempts have been made 
to unravel this mystery but most of the p^vious writers have com- 
mitted the mistake of reading inferences into the facts instead of inferr- 
ing from them. There are three literary or quasi-literary wwks which 
throw light on the origin of this community — ‘'The history of the Padma- 
nayakas’’, “the history of the heroes of Palnadu’’ of the poet Srinatha 
and the “Kreedabhiramamu” of Vallabhamatya. The first source mentions 
that the origin of heroes should not be questioned because some of them 
were Reddis, some were nayakas, and some Konkans. Just as a village 
drain merging in the floods of a river, becomes holy, the Kapus, Velamas 
and Kammas were formed by being patronized by the Kakatiya Kings* 
In another place it is said that the Padmanayakas belonged to a commu- 
nity which cut away from the Reddis and fought with them. In yet 
another place the Reddis are replaced by the Kapus, Thus this tradi- 
tional history of the Padmanayakas gives proofs of an intermingling of 
several communities.^^ Poet Srinatha’s history mentions that in the for- 
ces of Brahmanayadu were included a Panchama, a brahmin, a shephered, 
a dobhy and a potter and that all these were made to interdine on the 
battle-field. Vallabha also lays stress on this interdining as one of the 
chief causes of the Palnadu war.^^ As for the name “Padmanayaka” we 


23 This MSS is preserved in the Madras Orienial Mas Library. Another Ms 5 
version of the history has been recently added to the library of the A HRS 

24 Vide History of the Andhras vol. Up. 248 



may, in the absence of any specific objection, surmise with Mr* C, Veera- 
bhadra Rao, that it was derived from Padmana alias Badanna, the elder 
brother of Brahmanayadu. 

Tradition unanimously associates the rise of the Padmanayakas 
with the Kakatiya kings. Already in the reign of Ganapti, they seem to 
have been well known in the kingdom and at the Kakatiya Court. We 
have stated that the community itself was formed after the Palnadu war. 
Evidently therefore it rose to power towards the close of the reign of 
Kakati Rudra. It is now possible to support this view by citing epigra- 
phical evidence. Tradttion mentions a Beta as the first member of this 
family. Some writers have wrongly identified him with the Belireddi of 
the Pillalamarri inscriptions on the one hand and Brahmanayadu of the 
Palnadu war, on the other. They got over the geneological divergencies 
by a policy of plastic identifications. Ultimately their^so-called history of 
the Padmanayakas turned out to be a mass of broken bones. I have 
shown elsewhere that the Pillalamarri family has nothing to do with the 
Padmanayakas;^^ An inscription at Garla in the Warangal district of 
Hyderabad state gives us the clue. It records the gift of a certain Boppa 
of the Recherla family in the fourth caste and is dated A.D, 1287, This 
Boppa was the son of Gapanatha who was son of Boppa and grandson of 
Beta.^^ Calculating at the rjte of thirty years a generation, we may place 
Beta in the last quarter of the twelfth century and identify him with the 
Beta, Betinayaka or Betajanayaka of the traditional accounts. This agrees 
with the view expressed at the beginning of this paragraph about the time 
of the rise of Padmanayakas to power. 

The Capital:— Amimzkoudz, continued to be the Kakatiya capital 
in the time of Rudra. The city was teeming with wealth and population 
and many fortifications were erected in it by the king. In A.D. 1162 he 
built the famous 1000 pillared temple to enshrine god Rudresvara. Tra- 
dition and inscriptions mention a number of other temples and edifices 
erected by him. When the capital became overcrowded, he improved the 
city of Ofugallu and diverted the excess population into it. His Anuma* 
konda record contains a short description of the capital It is said that 
the women surpassed in beauty even the celestial nymphs; in the brahaim 
houses, parrots repeated, th^e sacred lore along with the young pupils and 
their teachers while those in the dancing girls quarters repeated during 
day time the erotic vocabulary of their mistresses, to the mortification of 
the foolish suitors.^1 

This Great Andhra monarch began his rule with a fight. Through 
his unceasing labours, the Andhra kingdom of Anumakonda was slabilised 

as Vide my History ef the Reoherla family 

26 TeL Ins No 10 miscelleneous 

27 The Anumakonda inscription 
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and his energetic military campaigns greatly extended his dominion and 
the reputation of the Andhras. Art and Literature were patronized and 
the country was enjoying peace and prosperity. This excited the jealousy 
of the Yadava# of Devagiri who were constantly expecting an inroad 
into their own territory, from the side of this monarch. They took the 
offensive and invaded the Anumakonda kingdom. The inscriptions of 
Jaitrapala throw much light on the relations between the Kakatiyas and 
the Yadavas. According to HcmMri, Jaitrapala “performed a human 
sacrifice by immolating a victim in the shape of Rudra, Lord of the 
Tailingas”.^^ In the original, the name of Rudra is spelt ‘ Raudra” 
which means a son of Rudra; the quotation would then imply that Rudra s 
son was slain by Jaitrapala. We know from information available up till 
now that Rudra had no sons but was succeeded by his younger brother 
Mahadeva. Hence *we can conclude with the late R. G. Bhandarkar that 
the reading of the word is a mistake for “ Rudra”. This hostility of 
Rudra and Jaitrapala is also supported by the Pillalamarri inscription already 
mentioned and shows that Rudra’s last date must be very near the close 
of the 1 2th century. Since the Paithan grant tells us that another Telinga 
king was slain and his son captivated by Jaitugi and since this fits in 
with the sudden end of the short rule of Kakati Mahadeva Raja and 
the imprisonment of his son Ganapati, we mi^ht conclude that Rudra was 
slain in this war with the Yadavas and this was only the first phase of the 
long struggle between the Kakatiyas and the Yadavas. Thus, the reign of 
Kakati Rudra came to a close in A. D. 1195. 

Mahadeva 1195— 119S A.D. 


Rudra was succeeded Ly his younger brother Mahadeva. No 
direct evidences of this reign are available. Tradition mentions that this 
monarch had tried to usurp the Kakatiya throne during the reign of his 
brother Rudra, though without success. A later inscription from Hydera- 
bad State associates a certain Upamanyumuni with Mahadeva and this 
appears to support the above tradition. Ihe only event of note duiing 
Mahadeva's reign was the invasion of the Yadavas. In the battle that 
ensued the Kakatiya king was slain and his ‘son and heir-apparent, 
Ganapati taken prisoner .^0 The chronology of the reign has to be deter- 
mined from the closing year of Rudra and the initial year of Ganapati. 


28 E.S.t). (3rd Edn.) p. 24S 

29 Ibid ff 1 and also p. 186 

30 Ep. Ind. HI p. 113 , 

XV p. 386 . 
I. A. Xl p. 197 . 
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Qanapati 1198—126! A.D. 

• 

Chronology ', — Mahadeva was succeeded by liis son Ganapatideva* 
There is an air of mystery about the commencement of the rule of this 
great king. We have stated above that on his father’s death, he was- 
taken prisoner by the Yadavas, An inscription from Tripurantakam gives 
the date S. ii8« as the 62nd year of Ganapati’s rule.^^ It is evident 
therefore that the reign commenced in 1198 A.D. Still the earliest record 
of the monarch is dated (S. 1131) 1209 A. D. which would be the tenth 
regnal year. Yadava history throws some light on this discrepancy. The 
Paithan grant of Ramachandra mentions that Jaitugi,^out of compassion, 
fetched Ganapati from prison and made him Lord of his country . 32 
leads to the conclusion that Ganapati remained in the Yadava prison 
between 1198 and 1209 but was liberated and restored after that date. The 
reign was however reckoned from the year in which Mahadeva died. 

The last regnal year of Ganapati, as accepted by scholars til^ 
now has also to be modified. An inscription from Tripurantakam gives 
(S. 1182) 1260 A.D. as the iatest year of this monarch.33 But the MaL 
kapur pillar inscription upsets the above conclusion. It registers a grant 
made conjointly by Ganapati and Rudramba in A. D. 1261 to teachers of 
the Golagi school. Phis shows that the monarch was alive in 1261. Mr. 
J. Ramiah pantulu who had edited the inscription believes that these con- 
flicting dates of 1260 and 1261 for the close of Ganapati’s reign can be 
explained only by supposing that the monarch abdicated the throne in 
1260 A.D. in favour of his daughter Rudramba. But this conflict ca,n 
be explained without this theory. There is, in the Hyderabad State, a 
record which mentions Rudramba as sovereign as early as 1258 A.D. 35 
This overlapping of dates is due to the conjoint rule of Ganapati and 
Rudramba between 1258 and 1261 A.D. Our conclusion reteives support from 
the fact that Rudramba herself was ruling* the kingdom along with her 
grandson Pratapa Rudfa during 1290-1296 A.D. 36 Hence the regnal period^ 
of Ganapati must be dated between 1199 and 1261 A.D. ' • 

Conquests: Gapapati’s reign started under critical circumstances. 
The sudden and untimely death of his father and his consequent enslave- 
ment and absence from the Andhra country for ten years, brought great 
dangers for the Kakatiya kingdom. Many of the neighbouring chieftains 
invaded the country while those parts of the '’East coas^ conquered by 

31 19 G of 190 s 32 Ep. Ind. Ill p. 113 33 E.R. 19t of 1905 

U Vide J.A.H,R.S. Iv* pp, 3&4 35 Tel. Ins. Ko. 32 Kakatiya 

36 vide my “Fratlparudra of WarangaP’ ch. III. 
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Rudra, became independent. The Palampet inscription of Rudrasenani 
mentions that after the death of Kakati Rudra. many enemies like 
Nagatibhhpala invaded the country but were successfuly repelled by the 
general who protected the kingdom from further dangers and handed it 
over to Ganapati on his return from Devagiri.37 Another inscription from 
Tripurantakam dated in the reign of Rudramba mentions Eoppadeva a 
subordinate, who had also .served under Ganapati, killed Gonturi Naga- 
deva and repelled man}^ others.38 Probably, both the above records 
speak of the same intruder. 

Ganapati was a great warrior and the greatest statesman of the 
Kakatiya house. By prudent nlliances and dashing victories, he brought 
the whole of the njodern Andhradesa under his rule and founded the last 
Pan-Andhra empire. His reign was a series of unprecedented victories. 
The Velnadu country attracted Ganapati’s attention immediately after 
his accession, for many reasons. After the death of Gonka III. in ii86 
A.D. his son Prithvisvara fled to the north of the Godavary and the 
Velnadu family came to an end. On the ashes of this house rose the 
small principalities of the Kota, Kolani Natsvadi and Chagi chiefs who 
began to struggle with each other for supremacy. The Ayya familv who 
who were powerful feudatories of the late V^nadu rulers, were dominant 
in the Krishna Delta. North of the Godavary lay the Eastern Gahgas 
who were, at this time, involved in a deadly struggle with the Maho- 
madans. There was always the fear of the Gangas becoming enfeebled 
and the Mahomadans rushing into Velnadu and consequently harassing 
the S E. border of the Kakatiya territory. So both prudence and fore- 
sight impelled Ganapati to select Velnadu for his earliest expeditions. 
One group of tlie monarch’s records in this country is dated in A. D. 
1213^1214, which might be taken to mark the beginning of -iiis Velnadu 
conquest 39 Ganapati’s policy is marked by two wars and three matri- 
monial alliances, which secured for him the complete mastery over Velnadu. 
He married his daughter Ganapamba to Beta of the Kota fa rally, 
While at a later date Nagaraa another princess was given in marriage to 
Keta TI.^l The monarch’s sister Vlelambika was married to Vakkadi- 
malla Rudra, son of Buddha of the Natavadi * family. 42 Thus, the two 
leading powers in the Velnadu country were won over by Ganapati. 
Since the days of the later Velnadu rulers, the Kolani family rose to 
prominence at Koianipura, correspoding to modern Ellore. With the aid 
of the Brahmin minister S5maya of the Induluri family, Ganapati invaded 


87 Hyd, Arch, Series No. 3 38 194 of 1905 39 147 of l397 and 7l7 of 1931 

40 Ep. Ind. Ill p. 94 41 261 and 3o2 of 1897 
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Kolanipura and conquered these chieftains .45 This enabled Ganapati to 
establish his rule on either side of the Godavari, the northern part 
being already conquered by his uncle Rudra. The only obstacle in h-is 
way, after this exploit, was the Ayya family. PinachSdi ¥ayaka of this 
house wielded great influence in the Krishna Delta. Ganapati invaded 
this delta and defeated Jayapanayaka, son of PinaChodiNayaka. 
Having truly gauzed the military genius of this young fighter, Ganapati 
won Jayapa by marrying his two sisters Narama and Perama to him and by 
making him commander of his elephant forces . 4 This General is popu- 
larly known as Gajasahini Jayapanayaka. Thus, with little loss of men 
and resources, Ganapati could secure the adhesion of the whole of the 
East coast from modern Visagapatam in the North to the Southern border 
of the Guntur District in the South. These exploits may be dated bet- 
ween 1213 and 1225 A.D. 


{To be continued,) 
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“ K’LINQS ^ -^THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD. 

A. S. THYAOARAJU, M.A. 

The Malay Correspomden.t of the “Hindu Illustrated Weekly 
in the issue of that paper dated July 12. 1931, writes as follows, under 

the caption “Diaiy of an Indian in Malaya Orang Kling,’: — 

“it may amuse people in South India to know that Tamils in 
Malaya are usually called Orang KUng by other races inhabiting this 
narrow stretch of land. The origin of this term is shrouded in mysteiy, 
as various explanations offered have failed to gain general acceptance! 
being fantastic or far-fetched. The name KUng has however, come to be 
regarded as a contemptuous term, possibly because many of the Tamils 
here happen to be labourers, and its use to refer to a South Indian is 
therefore resented by educated Tamils. As a matter of fact the feeling 
against this term was so strong among them a few years ago that the 
Municipality of Singapore was forced to change the name of KUng Street 
to Chulia Street. 

“But the name KUng far from being a term of reproach, is one 
which recalls one of the most glorious periods of Indian history, says 
Bishop Ferguson-Davie discussing the origin of the term in a recent issue 
of the “Singapore Diocesan Magazine.” Dr. FergusPon-Davie, who was 
formerly a bishop of Singapore, suggests that the name KUng might have 
had its origin hi the fact that the Tamil people first came from Calinga- 
pat^m in the northern part of the Madras Presidency. 

“The Hindu Kingdom of Kalinga was fiourishing one thousand 
five hundred years ago, and it is believed that the Khymer Dynasty, 
which Idled in Cambodia from the sixth to the thirteenth centuries came 

from the empire of Kalinga. The Khymer kings had Hindu names such 

• • 

as Krishnavarman and Rudravarman, and the remains of Hindu temples 
built • by them at Anglikor excite the admiration of European and 
American tourists even to this day. Anyhow ther# is littU doubt, that 
in the early part of the Christian era people did come from India to 
the Malay Peninsula and the East Indies and to Cambodia and Siam.” 

I think Dr. Ferguson-Davie is on the right track when he suggests 
that the name Kling “might have had its origin in the fact that the Tamil 
people first came from Calingapatam.” And when he speaks of Tamils, 
he veiy probably means South Indians, for it was the inhabitants of th« 
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Tclugu p2.Tt of ths South Indian coast, that first colonised Greater 
India.*’ 

Th« history of the Kalinga empire is still obscure. The bounda- 
ries ot the emipire are not yet definitely known. But enough research 
has been done in the field to establish the fact* that vessels sailed across 
the bay to Indo-China from a point towards the north of the Coromandel 
coast. The name of this important port is now forgotten. But may it 
not be that the name of this city survives in the name given to the 
people of that city who traded with Indo-China.' And as Dr. Ferguson- 
Davie .suggests Calingapatam or a similarly named port must have . been 
the point of departure for ships bound for- Malay. 

Any Indian sojourner in Burma will tell us that, the Telugu 
people in that countiy are known as K^ rangees. and*that to them the 
.shore beyond the deep is Koringa. I shall not deduce anything further 
from this fact beyond the suggestion that it is a well known philological 
i ale that “r” and ‘‘T* interchange under certain conditions, and that 
Kling and Killing i and Koringa are related 'words 

M. Jouveau-Diibreil has the following statement in his ‘'Ancient 
History of the Deccan”, page 86.: — “The Indo-Chinese civilisation did 
not come from every place India, but from a part of the Deccan, where 
the travellers embarked for Indo-China.” Which was this port and where 
v;as it situated ? 


Ptolemy, in describing the East coast, mentions the following 
to^ns and ports, proceeding north along the coast: — 


I Mouth of the river Khoberos. 
Khaberis, 

3 Sabonras. 

4 Padouke. 

5 Melange. 

6 Mouth of the river 1 'ynna. 

7 Tvottis. 

8 Manarpha. 

9 Mouth of the'^riVer Maisolus, 

10 Kontako.ssyla, a mart. 

1 1 Koddura. 

12 Allosygne. . 

13 The point departure of ships bound 

14 Paloura. 

15 Naingaina. 

16 Katikardama. 

17 Kannagara. 

18 Mouth of the river Madaira.. 


(Kaveri river) 
(Kaveripatn-am) 


(River Pennari 


(River Krishna) 
(Ghantasala) 
(Gudur) 


for Khryse. 
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Koddura has been identified with Gudur or Peddagadur, a village 
four miles to the north of Masulipatam, on the Masulipatam-Bezwada 
road. It is M. J-Dubreuil that has, I think very rightly, identified 
Kontakossyla with Ghantasala, a village near Masulipatam. McCrindle 
who edited Ancient India as described by Ptolemy” identifies Allosygne 
with Coringa, but why he does it is not known. 

M. J-Dubreuil concludes with the following observation : — 

‘The place (the point of departure) is found near Koddura a 
little more to the north on the coast (i.e.) not far from the mouth of the 
Godavary ... We shall therefore conclude that the port of departure for 
vessels bound for Khryse (the country of Gold (i.e.) Malay) during the 
time of Ptolemy (circa A. D. 150) was situated near the mouth of the 
Godavary and tha^ it was from there, that the ci'^disation of India, 
started to go over to Burma, Java, Cambodia and Annr*m. 

A map of the East Godavary district will show us that the village 
of Coringa, situated about ten miles south of Cocanada might have been 
the port in question. Until very recently Coringa or Korargi, as it is 
known in the vernacular, was a very important port and ship-building 
centre on this coast. Even as late as the seventeenth century Cocanada 
was a little known sand heap. The village known as old Coringa is now 
several miles from the sea, owing to the silting up of the channel thai 
leads to it. The present village of Coringa was built’ ^ by Mr. 
Westcot in 1759 on the east of the river. Pliny mentions the name as 
the name of a cape. But due to the silting up of the sea, Coringa lost 
its importance as a sea-port and Cocanada began to take its place. 

Four miles to the north, and about six miles to the south of 
Cocanada, is a little fishing hamlet called Chollangi. It is on the coast 
and is at the mouth of one of the seven holy branches o^ the Godavary 
river. It is the first place visited by those making a pilgrimage to the 
seven holy mouths. It is supposed to have been brought down by the 
Sage Tulya, and is therefore called Tulya-sagara-sangam. There is a great 
festival celebrated here annually on the new moon day in February. 

Cunningham in the “Ancient Geography ‘of India’’ pp 592, says 
“The Calingae are mentioned by Pliny.. .To tht? s*outh, the territory of the 
Calingae extended as far as the promontory of Calingon and the town or 
Dandaguda or Dandagula, which is said to be 635 Roman miles or 574 
British miles, from the mouth of the Ganges. Both the distance and the 
name point to the great port-town of Coringa, as the promontory of 
Coringon, W'hich is situalfed on a projecting point cf land» at the mouth 
of the Godavary river.” 

The Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang visited India during A. D. 
630*645. He mentions that the capital of the Kalinga , kingdom was 
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Kie-linQ -kia , “whick was situated from 1400 to 1500 li or from 233 to 230 
miles to the south-west of Ganjam. Cunningham says “both bearing and 
distance point either to Rajamahendri on the Godavary river or to Koringa 
on the sea coast, the lirst being 250 miles to the south ^^est of Ganjam 
and the other 246 miles in the same direction/’ In a recent number of 
“The Andhra Historical Research Society Journal”, the capital is identified 
as either Chollangi near Cocanada or Dowleishwaram near Rajahm undry. 

May it not be that about the time of Ptolemy, i.e., in the 
second century A.D. the port of Coringa was the point of departure for 
ships bound to the Straits. McCrindle’s identification of Allosygne with 
Coringa suggests that the point ot departure which was further north must 
have been somewhere in the region around Choltangi. What is more 
natural than that the strangers from abroad should be,^ called Korangees 
or Kalingas or 'K\'ings after the port from which they had come. Who 
knows but that the mighty ocean has, buried in its depths, the ruined 
palaces and castles — the civilisation that stood for the best that was 
Andhra. Well may the Andhra be proud that his country once played 
such an important role in the history of nations—that Andhra was the 
mistress of the seas, even as Great Britain was destined to be in a 
1-ater day. 



DRAVIDiC WORD=STLDiES. 


L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, M.A., B.I.. 

1 . Dravidic 'Fish\ ^Siar\ and 'Skij' 

[^] General, 

On page 947 of bis Malayalam Diciiorary, Gundert suggests that 
Tamil: 1 ^. 71 , Malayalam: vd7i7itL and TelugiB minnu 

(all of which mean sky’), should be considered rather as todbliavos of 
Sanskrit vipm than as native Dravidian forms. In connection with this 
suggestion made by Gundert, Bishop Caldwell offered the following obser' 
vations in his ‘Comparative Grammar’: --“The name V'S7m becomes, some- 
times both in poetical Tamil and in IMalaynlam, viipiu. This name also 
appears in poetical Tamil asrz'^/t?/, a word which denotes the ‘wind’ as well as 
vipiii. Dr. Gundert identifies the vi7i of (‘Vishnu’) with the Tamil- 

Malayalam word vizi (sky), a true Tamil word connected with the base vil 
(to be bright). The derivation of vipiu from ml and looks very 
tempting, but I fear Sanskrit lexicographers will refuse to yield to the 
temptation”. 

Gundert’s suggestion regarding viipiu, ipi corresponded to the 
view current among scholars of those times, that whenever a parallelism 
in structure and meaning between a Dravidian form and a Sanskrit word 
was observed, ' the latter should be considered to be original and the 
former a borrowing. Of course Gundert himself had pointed out^ that in 
a number of such parallelisms the conventional view would iiave to be 
revised, but in this particular instance he preferred to agree with the 
conventional opinion and to consider the Dravidian forms as Ladhliavofi, 

Certain scholars have veered round right to the other extreme 

• * 

and made what appears still as an improvable suggestion that Sanskrit 
■visnu (both the term and the idea!) is probably derivable from Dravidian 
vhi ('sky). The present condition of our knowledge of early Aryc*Dravidian 
relations hardly furnishes any proof for this startling view which would 
-ascribe the origin of the Vedic solar god to a Dravidian conception 
associated with viiii (sky). While Indo-aryanists have refused to subscribe 

1 Journal of the German Oriental Society (l872) 

(5 
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to this extreme theory, some among them have recently^ put forward the 
suggestion that the Dravidian conception associated with vin may have 
influenied, in some degree or other, the transformation of the Vcdic sun- 
god into the Vishnu of later times as the centre of a popular faith and 
devotional cult. It should be observed that no vomitive evidence is avail, 
able for this. It is yet a circumstantial possibility which receives some 
support from the general view that a few of the cosmic notions of \\hat 
we now know as Hinduism are traceable to Dravidian and that certain 
gods of the Hindu pantheon may be Dravidian in origin. Professor S.K, 
Chatterji suggests that ^‘the Aryan vipm seems to have been identified 
with a Dravidian sky-God (Dravidian tin ‘sky’)”, and “that the Aryan 
the spreading one' as a name for the bun, was combined with a 
Dravidian sky-god vhi, vifiriu to give the later Hindu notions of S^rya^- 
na"aya7ta’\ ^ 

The view here expressed seems to be, not indeed that the Sans- 
krit term vi^nu^ was a borrowing from Dravidian but that the 

Dravidian idea of a sky-god has been amalgamated with the original 
Aryan idea. The curious parallelism instructure between native Indo- 
Aryan vUtpu {the spreading one) and Dravidian vlri is not thought to be 
explained here, but recognition has been given to the fact that the Dra- 
vidian idea (and probably tjaerefore the Dravidian term denoting the idea) 
is original in Dravidian. 

The question of the native character of Dravidian cannot, 

however, be said to have been satisfactorily or conclusively solved yet. 
This question has to be approached from various standpoints, not the 
least important among which would be to try to find out, through a dis- 
cussion of the etymological affinities of Dravidian vin to other Dravid’an 
bases, whether etc., may be considered to be probably native in 
Dravidian. If we find that vm is related basically to a number of other 
ancient elementary forms or bases of Dravidian, the probability that it is 
native in Dravidian would definitely arise. 

I propose in this paper to consider this aspect of the question 
by cbnfronting vin^ vhmu, structurally and semantically with other forms. 


S Vide Prof. S, K. Ohatterji’s Origin and development of the Bengali Lau’^ 
gnage, vol. I, page 41; also Prof. ChatteriPs paper on the “Foundations of Hindu 
culture’' contributed to the jijd^chrift van het Koninklijk Bataviaasch Gendotschap 
van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, vol, LXYIII, page 82. 


3 The late Mr, P. T. Srinivasa ^liyangar’s opinion (Vide Age of the ilfan- 
tras. page 126) that the Sanskrit word itself was an adaptation from Dravidian 
wn (sky) IS incapable of being proved, jt has to he admitted that the etymology 
of Sanskrit vt^hnu has not been satisfactorily explained on an Indo-Sryan basis 

{of. note in IHQ, vol VII. page 103), • but, as matters stand, no Indo-firyanist 
would approve of Mr. Aiyangar’s opinion. aryanist 
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Preliminarily, the following facts about vin, vhmu may be noted 

here:— 

T. Vin and vimiu with the meaning 'sky’ or ‘heaven’ occur in 
Tamil-Malaya^am, while Telugu has ininnu with the same meanings. No 
other dailect possesses these forms, either in the south or in the north 
with the meaning \sky\ 

2. V hi has the additional meaning, ‘cloud’ also in Tamil, but 
this appears to be secondarily derived through the process of irradiation 
from the original meaning ‘sky’. 

3. The vSanskrit term visnu has given rise to the following 
iadbhavas with the meaning ‘Vishnu’ in Tamll-Malayalam. 

T^mil Vitiunu: Vhidu; Mai. meaning Vishnu’, ‘cloud’, ‘wind’ 

The last-ijientioned vimiu with the meaning ‘Vishnu’ as in Mala 
yalam vhmu-krdnti (Evolvulus alsinoides), etc., will have to be distin- 
guished from vimm with the meaning "sky’, as wilt be seen from the 
following discussion. The Tamil-Malayalam tadbhava vimiu may be 
directly connected w'ith prakrit vinhu (Vishnu). 

4. Finally we may also note here that vm itself never possesses 
the meaning ‘Vishnu’ in Malayalam or Tamil. 

I now proceed to discuss the Dravidian forms in the different 
Drayidian dialects for sky’, fish’ and star’. I suggest that some among 
these forms may, on the basis of Dravidian rules of phonetic and se- 
mantic change, be inter-connected, and this suggestion is sought to be 
inquired into in this essay by a comparative analysis of these forms. 

[jB] Dravidic 'Sky' 

Native Dravidian words for ‘sky’ can be classified thus: — 

a. Tamil vhi. Malayalam vi7i (nu). I'elugu ininnu. 

b. 7 'amil vdni.ni (sky, rain, cloud), nidnani ^sky) 

cf. Telugu vdna /^rain, cloud), and Kannada hdtia, bdna 

I'oda pdnam Badaga hdna Tula hd/ri. 

c. Tamil mi Tulu niugal. 

d* Other words which do not fall in any of the above groups: — 

'Famil veli Kannada elarvattc 

• • 

,, kd ,, arilvatte 

,, Visutnbu ,, mznvutt-! 

,, naggigabatte 

Groups ( 6 ), fc) and id). 

These, not being connected structurally with Group (a), may be 
dealt with first. 

I. Group b. is widespread in the South-Kannada. Tulu and' 
5adaga initial b- and T 5 da p- for v~ of Tamil are porm^h 
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It is not clear if medially 7i or n is the original- The cerebral 
sound appears in Kannada and Tula only. Gundert^s suggestion that 
vdn[amY is connected with 'Pamil vdl, van (bright) would imply that the 
alveolar n of the forms of Tamil, Telugu and hlalayalam may be original 
but cf this one cannot be sure. 

If semanlicaily the meaning ‘sky’ is original, as it appears to be 
if we consider the analogy of Tamil vm which, besides signifying sky’, 
has come to mean also ‘rain’ and cloud', the secondary meanings may be 
said to have submerged the primary signification in the Telugu form. 

2. This group is undoubtedly native, m/, mu are elementary 
bases signifying ‘above’; and Tnlu mugcl based on mu, actually means 
‘top’, ‘above’ in Malayajam. 

3. Old Tamil voli signifying ‘sky’ has the mbre general meaning 
‘outside’ which is the only meaning shown by the modern dialect. Though 
it is possible that ‘sky’ may have been a semantic development from 
'outside’, a more plausible view would be to consider that (skylis foun- 
ded upon the base i\>i (to be bright, to shine) just as the other meaning 
‘outside’ may be independently founded on the same base. 

4. Tamil kv is a word v/ith numerous meanings in Tamil, a 
common idea implied in all Chese being ‘greatness’. The word as .such is 
found only in old Tamil and it has no direct cognates in any of the 
other dialects of Dravidian, This fact would seem to suggest that the 
word may not have been native; but it is difficult to determine this point 
in view of the difficulties of data and chronology. 

5. v:snnihu (s'ky) is also unique in Tamil, Old Indo-aryan viijat 
(sky) may be compared with this Tamil form. This appears to be a 
nearer Sanskrit form than Pope’s old suggestion vris. 

The Tamil form is unique and it may be an adapted on from 
Indo-aryan. 

6. The Kannada combinations with http, (which is an aclapta" 
lion of Indo-aryan vit l ‘path’) are only picturesque descriptions of the 
sky. cdar (leaf), ari! (star), }nln ^sl^r) are native word.s, while st(j-ji(ja 
is an adaptation (through I\HA?j of OIA snKirgiji (heavenly on.es, deitiesb 

The appearance od v instead of b in the hrst three combinacions 
where the first componmt ends in a consonmt, as contrasted with the 
fourth compound where the second componmt is the h form following the 
final vowel of the first component, is characteristic of Kannada. 

Gxcu'p {a) : Tamil vm, etc, 

Malayalam, Telugu /'and probably Kmiikh for which, see below) 
alone show directly inter-allied forms meaning ‘sky’. 

4 Van meauing ‘greatness’ iu Tamil is apparently a derivative of van, val 
rcrtTvH-hu 0:ip cannot sav if the idea of ‘sky’ is connected with thi^. 
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The relationship of the Tamil-Malayalam vin'nu) to Telugu 
minnu would be clear when we note that the retroflex of Tamil often 
appears as -n- in Telugu (cf. Tamil Jx<vihm), Teliigu Icannu, etc.) and 
further that an* initial v- in some of the Dravidian tongues has changed 
to VI- under the influence of an alreadj^ existing nasal in the word: cf. 

Tamil vdnam (sky) with Tam. vidnam 
vinai (work) ,, Mai. ynina 
,, vilunQii (to swallow) ,, Tam. muluTigu 
Tel. vinulsic (to hear) ,, Kuru/c/z- men (to hear) 

The fact that only Tamil, Malaya] am and Telugu alone show 
these forms need not necessarily point to the foreign origin of these words. 

Definite pjoof that the word is native in Dravidian has to be 
sought through an inquiry as to whether these forms are allied to Dravi- 
dic bases which we know to be of undoubted Dravidian origin. There are 
two suggestive aspects which we might point out here as furnishing a clue: 

a. Telugu minnu (sky) is structurally the same as the Dravidian 
base min (to shine, to glitter) with which we shall concern ourselves later 
on in the course of this essay. If these two words are really allied as 
well they might be, the semasiological relationship would point to the 
idea of ‘sky’ having developed from that of ‘shining’ or, ‘glittering’. 

b. This fact would lead to the query whether Tamil-Malayalam 

vhiiiiu) also may not be similarly connected with a word signifying ‘to 
shine’, ‘to glitter’. The word mi-angii of Tamil-Malayalam which (as we 
shall see later on) possesses cognates in every other dialect of Dravidian 
may conceivably be postulated as containing the base which has given 
rise to Tamil-Malayalam vm{7in'\ and structurally, there is little difficulty 
in conecting vil with in zs nrazh as / interchanges with 7 / in several 

Dravidian words, e. g. 

Tamil kol (to take on), 'lulu kmi, Tel. konn\ 

Kami, mnldl (sand). 'Tamil vianal \ 

common Dravidian base v/./ (inside, to remiin [ inside l), ziz/ (to take food in) 

'Famil rcl (to desire), Tamd r7n (to di^su*ek etc.. 

These prospectives would sugge u. that Tamil- Malavalam vi 7 i[' 7 pu) 
^sky) is native; and our distau’sion of 1 lu‘ following wr)rds would also 
to (darify (and to a certain extmt) conhnu our view. 
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[(7J Dravidic 'Fish- and 'Star'. 
‘FISH’5 ‘STAR^e 


min 


[Tamil 

Tamil 

sukk-ai 

Malayalam 

Malayalam 

7nin 

Telugu 

Kannada 

mfriy cikka 

Tulii 

Telugu 

min 

Kannada 

Tula 

holli 

Toda 

Kui 

mkka 

Badaga 

Kuvi 

hukka 

Kui 

G5ndi 

sukkuni; mzn-k(i 

Kuvi 

Kurukh 

bin-k(^ 

Gondi] 

M alto 

hmdke 

r * * 


cf.Kiirakh mSij feel-like water animal) 


A common form for ‘fish’ in Dravidian is min. Is this word 
native? Kittel and Caldwell had observed the remarkable correspondent 
between this Dravidian word and Sanskrit mtna (fish). Both of them 
suggested that the Sanskrit word may be a borrowing from Dravidian 
(vide Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar, page 573 , and Kittel’s Kannada 
Dictionary, page xxi). Caldw^ell’s discussion of this word is quite thorough 

A 

except for the fact that he has not pointed out that Sanskrit mina has 
no cognates in Indo-European and Indo-Iranian. This latter point appa- 
rently has been considered subsequently by some scholars, and the view 
that Sanskrit mina may have been a borrowing from Dravidian has found 
favour with scholars like Prof. Jarl Charpentier {vide Le Monde Orientalni 
Vol. 18 , page iq). 

Caldwell and Giindert have suggested that the basic form from 
which vnn has been derived is. Dravidian min which means ‘to shine’, 

5 Of tbo other forms for 'fisV, Tamil ^el and Tolu-ju cepa appear to be con- 
nected. The Tamil Lex’con suggests connection between S'4 and the verb seh— 

Tamil kayal (a kind of fish; is probably related to Tamil hayam (pond; and 
pulal (a variety of fish; may bo connected with pulai (river, flowing stream;. 

6 The remarkable correspondence shown by a set of Austronesian forms 
signifying ‘star* may be pointed out here 

C/, bintang (siav) number of the dialects of Malaya. Tn certain other 
dialects we have bitoi n, hitong, etc,, where the basal portion shows only t ins- 
tead of nt fVide Rfihn’s “Boitrage zur Sprachenkundo hinterindmus**, page 
2-23. where Kuhn himself pomts out “Merkwurdig ist das Zusammentroffen in it 
dem hixdiH der Malto-Spracb in Vorderindien*’). This correspondence is not an 
isolated one. restricted to these words; as T have pointed out elsewhere a very 

large numhor of forms with significations connected with ‘heat*, ‘light*, ‘fire* 
etc , in ‘Austric ‘Australian’ Sumerian and Dravidian appear to resemble one' 
another and this question (I think; does deserve to be studied further. It has 
however, to be noted that the Dravidian forms themselves are allied to one ano- 
ther in most cases according to characteristic principles of Dravidic change, 
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‘to sparkle’, ‘to glitter’. Kittel alone hesitatingly offers the alternative 
suggestion that it may be derivable frommf (to float, etc.). This alterna- 
tive suggestion is unconvincing. 

b. So^far as words for ‘star* are concerned, they may be classi- 
fied on the basis of their structural resemblances: — 


a. 

b, 


c. 


min 





[Tamil 

Telugu 

tsukka 



Malayalam 

Tamil 

sukkai 



Kannada 

Kui 

sukka 

Tuju 

bollt 

Telugu 

Kuvi 

hukka 

Kuru/cA- 

bin-kii 

Toda 

Gondi 

sukkum 

Malto 

bmdkf. 

Badaga 

Kannada 

cikka, cukke 



Kui 

• Korvi 

cukkyang 



Kuvi 

Gopdil 

Kaikadi 

cukkya 




a. Kittel explains the meaning ‘star' for min as being metapho- 
rically derived from the other meaning which min has in Dravidian, 
viz., ‘fish’. According to him, the ‘star’ may have been considered as the 
'fish of the Sky-ocean’. This is not sufficiently a ppealing. How could the 
^star’ have been likened to the ‘fish’? It wo^uld be more proper, in my 
opinion, to derive the meaning ‘star’ directly from the basic meaning ‘to 
■shine’ and this suggestion appears to be supported by the fact that the 
Kurufe/i and the Malto forms show an initial b directly related to the 
base vi(, which have the meaning ‘to shine’. 

A semasiological analogy is available in group c. The shine 
and the “glitter of stars is a sufficiently prominent characteristic of these 
heavenly bodies to have led the ancient Dravidians to describe them -with 
a term formed from the base which signified ‘to be bright’. 

G-roup (6). 

Tamil sukkai ^ Kackadi cukkya 

Telugu isukka Kannada cikke, cukke 

Kfii sukku-nga ‘stars’ Kuvi hukka 

Korvi cukkyang Gondi sukkum 

There exists a base suk-^ (<^sud-k-) inwall these words. If silk 
is from sud-k {cf, Tamil nukk (to see) and Kannada Tamil padukkai 

7 The Tamil Lexicon interrogates if Sanskrit ulka (siav) may have anything 
to do with the Tamil word. This is scarcely possible. Compare for the basic 
constituent of the Tamil word the following native forms of Tamil -Kaanda 
Telugu etc ; su-du su-du ( to burn ) etc, 

8 Kannada cukke, Telugu tsukka signify also spot’ dot’ beauty-mark'. In 
view of the widespread nature of the meaning star’ for these forms I consider 
this meaning ( star’/ to be original and the other meaning f'beauty-spot’ j as 
secondary. 
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‘bed^ and Kannada pakk-i, hakk-i), the meaning would be ‘burner’ {sud, 
‘to burn’) ‘star’. The sub-dialectal interchange of s and /z. in Kui and Kuvi 
is normal. The Kui form sukka-nga, usually used in the plural, contains 

the plural ending nga, ^ 

c. The three forms of this group (c) appear to be related* 
Tulu bolli Iwith its characteristic o resulting from the influence of the 
initial biiabial) is derived from the Dravidic base vil, vel (to shine); the 
Kmukh and the Malto words [the cerebral is retained in the latter, 
v.Aiilt the former shows an alvoolar for which compare ka 7 . 7 i with South 
Dravidian kcuiitm)] also appear to be derivatives from the same base 
with the change of / to n or n. 

This discussion then illustrates the following points: — 

1. The idea of ‘shining’, ‘glittering’ underlies these Dravidian 
forms for ‘fish’ and ‘star’. 

2. One set of forms [group c. above] can ^e directly traced to 
the base vif, vel with the meaning ‘to shine’.- 

3. And since in connection with this group we find vil^ vpI 

having developed to bin in Kuru/ic/i and biT^d in Malto, it would appear 
as if the word min (on which rnm ‘fish’ and mzn ‘star’ are based as. we 
have seen above) might also have been derived from vil, v^l (to shine), 
especially as we know that v in initial positions may change to ?n (vide analogies 
given above). Group c. suggests semasiological analogy where the idea of 
‘shining’ ‘glittering’ has directly given rise to the conception of ‘star’. 
This question, however, of the change of vil, vel (to shine) to min (to 

shine) cannot be said to be unequivocally provable in view of certain 

• limitations mentioned below. 

Limitations of the postulate regarding vil, vel'i> min, mizi. 

We may observe that the postulate of the change of i’f/, vel to min 

mi?i, plausible enough so far as it goes, requires to be confirmed in tw^o 

ways before we can regard it as having been established beyond a doubt: 

I The circumstances in which the various changes involved in 
the above scheme have to be determined and clarified with reference to 
their chronology. Dealing as we do with a fairly ancient course of 
change— 'and that in a family like Dravidian where even the meagre lin- 
guistic data available for the southern dialects do not take us beyond a 
certain anterior limit ^ and where the chronology relating to the lesser 
dialects is wrapped up in what looks like impenetrable obscurity,— it is 
doubtful if ever the circumstances of a change like this could be precisely 
ascertained. 

2. The specific question of the relationship of all allied words 
in. Dravidian for ‘to shine’, to vil, vel has to be rigorously investigated. 
Here again, as we shall see presently, unequivocal proof is not available 
in as much as the precise relationship of the medial sounds of some of 
the groups to those of others could not be established. 

[To be cmtmued.) 



NEW lldHT ON TIPPU-SULTAN. 

A. SUBJ3ARAYA CHETTY, B.A. (hONS.) 

Tippu is one of those unfortunate Indian rulers who became 
victims to the prejudiced accounts of the Western writers and their Indian 
echoists. He is unjustly pictured as one of the most detestable figures 
in Indian History and described as a religious fanatic and a cruel op- 
pressor of the Hindus. But my recent visit to the ruins of Seringapatam, 
rippu’s Capital anc? my critical study of various accounts treating of 
him, combined with careful enquiry into popular stories told about him, 
have made me so convinced, that I could not resist demonstrating to the 
world, that Tippu is in reality no religious fanatic, but a broad-minded 
benevolent ruler, animated with highly noble ideals of religious toleration 
and national unity. 

First, I describe my visit to the ruins. of Seringapatam. xAs a Hindu, 
I was first impelled to go to the temple of Srirang’anatha. There, I found 
the idol, tower and compound wall, all in good condition. I heard also 
the people telling that the temple was ever immune from the dastardly 
attacks of the Muslims. A moment’s reflection upon this sight and this 
popular hearsay led me, all ot a sudden, to the conclusion that Tippu 
would never have been a religious fanatic and much less., an oppressor of Hindus 
for it is quite inconsistent with a Muslim fanatic ruler to allow unde- 
molished, a Hindu Temple in the very capital of his. Then, it was his 
beautiful palace named “Daria Dowlatabagh’* that attracted my attention. 
The walls of that palatial building were so profusely and pompously 
decorated with delightful ivory paintings that my attention was focused 
upon them for long. After a while I found, amongst those paintings, a few 
pictures of combined armies of Hindus and Muslims, fighting with the 
English, a common National foe. This confirmed the new conclusion I 
was led to of Tippu at the temple and my belief was so great that 
he was no more a short-sighted religious fanatic, but a high-souled nationalist. 
Then, I went to the brick-made and curved spring-bridge built by a 
skilful French Engineer, as a model for the huge bridge conceived to 
be constructed over the river Cauvery. It seemed to me to be an eloquent 

testimony to his noble ideas of striving Hard for the welfare of his , sub- 
jects, one and all. Indeed, it was an integral characteristic of a Sovereign, 
imbued with the progressive ideas. Then I recalled to my mind, what 
I saw at Parnapalle, a village in my native district of Cuddapah, where 
Tippu is said to have constructed extensive buildings, nearby the village, 

7 
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for the use of the merchants, with the intention of establishing a market 
there* to which fact reference is also made in Cuddapah District Gazetteer. 


After returning to ray native place from this excursion, I had laboured 
hard for comparing my new conclusion •, with historical and literary 
evidences, besides popular stories. Tippu is said to have presented a 
big drum to the temple of Sree Narasimhaswami of Nelakota, a Hindu 
sacred place in his own kingdom, in spite of remonstrances from a 
fanatical muslim friend in his court, named Ghazikhan. We also learn that Tippu 
spent great sums of money for re-establishing the idol of Saraswati at Srin- 
geri when the original idol w^as uprooted by Maharatta invaders about 
1790. We learn also that Tippu had a staunch belief in the 
efficacy of Hindu 'rites like Japams, when he implored one Gopala Joshi 
to tell the Guru of Sringeri to perform Sathachendi Japam and the like 
for the destruction of the foes of the Mysore State. We cannot but be 
filled with wonder when we notice from the dialogue, the stout refusal given 
by Tippu to the malicious persuasions of Ghazi Khan, to molest the 
Hindus, as a duty of a Muslim Ruler. Further, his reply to Ghazi Khan 
saying that as ruler of a State, he ought to award the same equanimous 
treatment to one and all of his subjects, whether Hindus or Muslims, 
is really more surprising. 

Now, it is necessary to support this conclusion of mine, with the 
evidence of history. The fact that Purnayya, the famous first Dewan of 
the present Mysore State was Tippu’s finance minister is, no doubt, a 
monumental evidence to his Pan-Indian Policy of rallying to his standard 
every element of the Indian Nationality, especially the Hindus— indeed a 
characteristic incompatible with the policy of any Muslim fanatic. When 
E. W. Thompson stated that he had recourse to omens and Brahman 
astrologers, when the breach made by the English was ready for assault, we 
can feel, that we are right, in the light of the historical evidence, in our 
conclusion that he was a staunch believer in the efficacy of Hindu rites. 
Further, the fact that he was called Citizen Tippu by the French settlers 
of his State, imbued with the Republican spirit then existing in their own 
motherland, strikes the note of democratic feeling on the part of Tippu — 
a feeling that can never be expectant of any despotic ruler. Citizen Tippu 
IS a term generally addressed to popular heroes, exerting their best for 
the rights and uplift of the citizens as against the attempts of the 
tyrants to assert autocratic rule. 


lakmg thus stock of all the historical and other similarly reliable 
evidences, we cannot resist, courageously asserting this theory of ours 
We can undoubtedly say that he followed the footsteps of the Great Akbar 
and pursued the Pan-Indian Policy of bringing about national unity 
But his motive was barely political, whereas his great fore-runner’s, was 
tinged with gieatet religious motive also. 



THE PATTESWARA INSCRIPTION. 


SRI SRI Sri Lakshminarayan Harichandan Jagadeb m.r.a.s, 

Veerabhanu was one of the illustrious kings of the Gahga dynasty 
who ruled over Utkala. He ruled from Saka 1275 to 1300, i.e., from 
A,D. X353 to 1378. The inscription in Patteswara temple is dated 4477th 
year of the Kaliyuga and that is the 29th Anka or regnal year of the 
king. That year corresponds to Saka year 1298 or the Christian year 
1376. The Anka year begins with every 1 2th day in the bright fortnight of 
the month of Bhadrapada. The new Anka year day is also called 
“Sunnia day” which is peculiar to Utkala. On that particular day, gold 
coins are issued in commemoration of the beginning of the new year, after 
inscribing the number of the Anka year of the then king. It is also called 
‘‘Sunnia day” because Sunnia, i.e., gold coins are issued on that day. 

Kamarnava and his four brothers were great devotees of God 
Gokarneswara of the Mahendragiri, when they came to Kalinga. The 
temple of this God is on the peak of Mt. Mahendra. At the foot of the 
mountain, there is Tarakeswara; four miles south of it lies Uttareswara. 
Two miles further south, there is Mandasa and three miles to the north 
east of Mandasa there is Patteswara. NearBarnva, to the south of Pattes- 
wara, there is another temple of Koteswara which is four miles in distance. 
Of these temples, Veerabhanudeva perhaps got the temple of Patteswar 
repaired and this is the only one which exists even now. The others 
have been ruined. So, it can be underwood that these temples were 
built long before Veerabhanudeva. In the Vatyamandira of this 
temple, w^e have this in.scription written in ancient Oriya characters and 
ancient Oriya language. From a perusal of it, one can have an idea of 
the condition of Oriya litarature of that period. There are certain mis- 
takes in the inscription. Perhaps the inscriber is ignorant of the language. 
It seems that the writer observed shortage in script at certain places which 
are detailed below. 

The script is in 9 lines, of which 3 lines are clear. I'he 7th 
and 8th lines are invisible and in the 6th and oih linos, some letters 
cannot be deciphered. 
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The Text of the Inscription;-' 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


«fr 

^W4* §f ^ ? 5? VIT®t SfR 

qf ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ ♦ [U ?: II 


f 
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Translation of the Inscription; — 


In the ^477th Kaliyuga year (saka 1298 or A. D. 1376), during 
the reign of Veerabhanudeva, he offered a portion of the village of Rauta 
which is in the area of Dantagodo to God Patteswara and appointed 
priests for His service in the 29th regnal or Anka year, in the month of 
makarn on Sunday, the 14th day of full moon. 

There is stiil the village of Rauta existing to the south-west of 
the temple of Patteswara. From this it is clear that Dantapura or Dantagodo 
was situated x-ery near to Patteswara temple. The present Mandasa might be 
the place where the tooth of Budha was kept in a manjusha or precious 
box. So, this place was called Manjusha. This Manjusha might have 
become corrupt as it i.s now called by the name of Manda,sa. 


1 

Read 




m 


Read 



„ w 

S3 


?? 





?? 









A NE^ COPPPR^PLATE GRANT OF UMAVARMA.l 

Sri Sri Sri Gopinath Harichandan Jagadeb m.r.a.s, 

I secured this copper-plate grant of King Umavarma from one 
Dabbiru Panchanadham Patnaik, a karnam by caste, residing at Tekkali 
and read the inscription. The Grant contains three plates bound by a copper 
ring. The length of the plates is 654 ^', whereas the breadth is 
The diametre of the copper ring is 954^. The weight of the three plates 
along with the nng*is 70 tolas. On the Royal Seal that is attached to 
the copper-ring, it is written “Pitrbhaktah”, The script on the copper 
plates is Brahmi i.e, old TePKannada and the language is Sanskrit. It 
has been engraved from the second side of the first plate, till half of the 
second side of the third plate, at the rate of 4 lines on each side, except 
on the second side of the third plate where only two lines are engraved. 
In all, the Inscription contains 18 lines. 

Umax^arma, probably king of Kalinga, granted to one Vyasasarma of 
Kasyapagotra, a village called Astihavara on the 7th day of the new moon 
in the month of magha in the 9th year of his reign. 

Text 2 

First plate, Second side. 

1 Svasti Vijaya Varddhainana purat pitr padanuddhyatah Sri Maharaj 5 

2 ma varma Astihavaragrame sarvva samavetankutumbina sa 

3 majnapayatyastu vo viditam asmakam svapunyayuryaso 

4 bhivrddhaye acandra tarakarkka pratistham agraharam krtva a 

Seco?id plate. First side. 

5 Kagrama ... ... sarva karapariharaih parihrtya 

6 Vyasa sarmmano kasyapagdtraya sampprattah tadevam viditva 

7 yusmabhih purvvocita maryyadayopasthanamkafttavyamitya 

8 meya hiranyadyancopaneyam ili bhavisyadrajnasca vijhapa 

1 A Grant of the same king probably, called the Brihatproshtha Grant of 
Umavarma was published by Dr. Hultzch in Ep. Ind v#l. Xll pp. 4-6* The 
alphabet, language and phraseology resemble closaly to each other and to those of 
Komarti Plates of Chandavarma. The t^yasa slokas are also the same. Editor. 

2 Prom the impressions of the original plates. The text as prepared by the 
writer of the article having contained several mistakes was revised by Mr . 
0. Atmararn B.A B.L. while the artic ‘e proper was revised and translation added 
by the Editor. 
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Second plate^ Second side. 

9 yami dharmmakramavikramabhyonyattama tvapopanata tavya 

10 majnanu prasavasca apicatra Vyasagita sl 5 kanuda 

11 haranti U Bahubhirvvasndhadatta vasiidha vasudhadhipaiU 

12 yasya yasya yadabhumistasya tasya tada phalaih 11 Sasti varsa sa 

Third plate, First side. 

13 hasrani svarge mbdati bhumidah akseptacanumantaca tanyeva 

14 narake vaset !1 Svadattam paradattaiiiva yatnadraksa yiidhi 

15 sthira mahim mahimatam sresta danacchreybnupalanam I maghasya kp 

16 sna divase saptami sarhvatsara navami svaya majna 

Third plate, Second side. 

17 ajne svahasta pathitaiii sasanaih papanasanaih 

18 Pisthapura vastavyena kesavadevena likhitam. 

Translation. 

(Ll. 1-6) Hail! From the victorious Vardhau^ianapura, the 
glorious Maharaja Umavarma who is devoted to the feet of Ills father 
commands the ryots and all others in the village of Astihavara assembled. 
Let it be known: — 

r 

“This village has been given by us for the increase of the m M*it. life 
and prosperity of ourselves, to the Brahmin Vyasasarma of Kasyapagotra, 
having been made into an agralidra which is to last as long as the moon 
stars and sun and having been exempted from all taxes. 

(Ll. 6-8) Knowing this, you ought to observe the previous customs 
and supply him with Gold etc. 

(Ll. 8-10) About future kings, the king requests; — 

“Having obtained earth by right or inheritance or conquest or 
other means and ruling it, you should preserve this aQrahdra as the grant 
has religious merii.” 

(LL 10-15) Then, the three usual Vyasa slokas follow. 

(Ll. 15-16) The order was made in the month of Magha, in Krishna 
paksha, on Saptami day and in the ninth year of king’s rule. 

(L. 17) Whoefver recites the grant has his sin destroyed. 

(L. 18) The Edict was written by Kesavadeva. an inhabitant of 
Pishtapura (Modern Pittapuram in East Godavary District), 



EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA, 

• ( Continued from YoU Y. page 90,) 

K. VENKATAPPAYYA, B.A., B.L., B.Ed. 

IV. Education in the Buddhist Period. 

To understand the system of education in this period, it is neces' 
sary to know something of the difference between the religious practices 
of Buddhism and those of Hinduism. The Buddhists rejected the revealed 
authority of the Vedas and the artificial distinctions prevalent in the caste 
system. The Buddhist system of education was, therefore, bound to affect 
the traditional system of the Brahmans considerably. The characteristic 
feature of the formgr system was that it made the ‘viharas’ or monasteries, 
where the Bhikkus or monks lived, the centres of learning. As Buddhism 
did not recognize any distinction based upon caste, all persons were given 
opportunities of learning in those institutions. And teachers who belonged 
to castes other than the Brahmans were not uncommon. For a person to 
receive education in their institutions, he could either become a member 
of the ‘Samgha' or community of the ^ Buddhist monks or retain his old 
religion. But for admission into the ‘Samgha’, one should be free from 
disease, should not be a slave, nor be a debtor, nor a servant of the king. 
The person who wished to be ordained as a priest should first cut off his 
hair and beard, put on yellow robes, adjust his upper robe so as to cover 
one shoulder, salute the feet of the Bhikkus^ wdth his head, sit dowm 
squatting, and raising his joined hands say “l take my refuge in the 
Buddha. I take my refuge in the Dhamma, I take my refuge in theSangha'\ 
(Quoted from Keay’s xAncient Indian Education,- p. 89 .) 

There was much in common between the Hindu and the Buddhist 
methods of instruction and of the modes of entrance into the schools of 
learning. And it may be conjectured that the Buddhists borrowed much 
from their Brahman rivals. Like the Brahmacharis, the Buddhist monks 
begged for their food and were bound to live a life of strict discipline. 
Each novice who entered the order had to select for his preceptor a Bhikku. 
The preceptor known as ‘Upajjhaya' had to treat his pupil as his own 
son. Mutual reverence, confidence, and communion of life were enjoined 
as tending to the progress of both. The novice, if he wished to select a 
preceptor was to salute the latteFs feet, raise his joined hands, and say 
“Venerable Sir; be my Upajjhaya''. The last portion of this statement had 
to be repeated three times, and if the preceptor* indicated by gesture or 
otherwise that he accepted him as his pupil, he became his pupil, forth- 
with. Strict regulations w'ere enjoined on the pupil with regard to his 
relations with his preceptor. He should serve him anticipating his w^ants 
and strive his best to be of help to him. The preceptor on his part was 
bound to render spiritual help to his pupil by teaching, by putting questions 
to him, by exhortation, and by instruction. Further, the teacher had to 
nurse his pupil in times of sickness. He was also to instruct him how best 
to wash his robe, to make it, and to dye it. I-Tsing, the Chinese pilgrim 
thus describes the sj^stem of education prevalent in his time. “The following 
is also the manner in wLich the pupil aw^aits on his teacher in India. He 
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Selecting some passages from the Tripitaka, the teacher gives a lesson in way 
that suits circumstances and does not pass any fact or theory unexplained. 
He inspects his pupil’s moral conduct and warns him of defects and 
transgression. Whenever he finds his pupil faulty, he maks him seek 
remedies and repent. The pupil rules the teacher’s body, ^olds his cloths 
or sometimes sweeps the apartment and the yard. Ihen, having examined 
the water to see whether there are any insects in it, he gives it to the teacher. 
Thus, if there be anything to be done, he does all on behalf of the teacher. 
This is the manner in which one pays respect to his superior. On the 
other hand, in the care of a pupil’s illness, his teacher himself nurses him 
supplies all medicines needed, and pays attention to him as if he were his 
child” (I-Tsing, Taka Kusu’s Translation, page 120). 

As regards the period of study, 10 years was the ordinary .rule. 
During this period, however, the pupil was allowed to live apart from his 
teacher, five years after the period when he mastered the ‘Vinaya Pitak.a’. 
One important innovation made by the Buddhists was the popularisation 
of writing. Fa-Hien who stayed iii India from 399 to* 4x4 A.D. and >vho 
visited the famous seats of learning at Patna and Nalanda attests to this. 
But this statement of Fa-Hian should not be taken to mean that the oral 
method of instruction was' not adopted in Buddhist educational ipstitutions. 
The higher branches of knowledge composed by Hindu authors were 
learnt by heart as in the Brahman schools. 

Th^ curriculun^ /of .study ; adopted in the Buddhist places of 
learning did' not differ much from :that practised in Brahmanical institutions. 
The Sanskrit Gramma,r occupied, a prominent place in the subjects for 
study... I-Tsing enumerates five works on gi*ammar studied in the Nalanda 
University. They are the followingt*— 

1 Th^ Sidddh which was a book -for children and learnt within 

six months, the study of which was begun when they were six years old, 

2 The Sutra which contained idoo slokas and which was the work 

of Panini, the first greatest grammarian in the world* Children began to 
learn it from their 8th year and completed it after eight months, 

3 The Book on Dhaiu which dealt with the roots of words. 

4 The Book on the Three Khilas. The first- of these dealt with 
cases and conjugation, and the other two with the formation of words from 
roots, suffixes and prefixes. Boys began the study of this book at the 
loth year and took 3 years to master it. 

5 The Vrithi Sutra which is a com’me'ntary on the foregoing. 
Boys studied it from 15 and completed it after 5 years of study. 

Besides these works on grammar, the students in the Buddhist 

schools learnt the Mahabhashya, or the great commentary of 

Patanjali on. Panini-sutras, Bhatruhari-sastra and probably the 
Veda. The Buddhist monks did not content themselves with 
the study of .their own scriptures but' investigated the Sutras and Sastras 
of the Hindus as well. 75% of the Buddhist curriculum of study was of 
Brainamc origin; Other subjects like, medicine, were also studied in this 
period, though medicine did not form part of Tegular school instruction. 
Mathematics, Law and Astronomy were confined to the Brahmanic school. 
It is noteworthy that the Buddhist ^schools also paid attention to the 
development of the body and the preservation of health. I-Tsing mentions 
walking as one of the popular exercises taken by the pupils as well as 
their teachers in this period. 

[To be continued,) 




The Temple of Kunti on Mahendra 


-giri, the Seat of God Gokarneswara 


The Statue of Jinadeva and other ancient Sculptures discovered at Mukhalingam. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN GANOAS OF KALINdA. 

R. SUBBA RAO, M.A., L.T. 

Chapter II. 

{Contimed from page ^i76 of VoL V* Part 4.) 

. Kalinganagara^ 

In .Mahabiiaratarii. (Bhishma .and Udyoga ’ parvamsX ibe 
Kalingas are, mentioned twice as separate tribes with two different capitals, 
viz, Rajapurain and Dantaknram. The former may : be identified with 
Jaipur in Utkala and the latter with Dantapuram in Ganjam- District, 
In Valmiki Ramayapaih (Ay.5dhyakanda,.7i Sarga), there is a Kalinganagara 
mentioned as. lying on the banks .of the River Sopa and to the A^^st of 
Ayodhya. (N-onth Kosala),. when. Dasaratha was ruling over it. 

•The Jatakas and the Cejdon Chronicles mention that Simhaplira 
in Kalinga was called -Dantapura by Buddhists owing to the tooth 
relic of Buddha -being -kept there.- In Asoka’s time, -Dhauli, lying at the 
junction of ^ the- Bhargavi and the Daya rivers, was apparently the capital' of 
Kalinga. In Kharavela’s time^ Kalinganagara was the capital and it is 
identified by scholars^ with -Dhauli or T5sali, 


1. Mr. K, P. Jasaswal whose views are entitled to the greatest weight thus 
writes on the subject in -J.B.O.R.S. Vol.TII, Part IV p. 440-4tl and p. 4SI: — 

“Several times the capital of Kalinga 1.3 .mentioned in the Inscription (of Kha- 
ravela) either as the “Kalinga capital” or as “the capital”, bub nowhere.its name is 
given. There are, however, indicationi? that the capital must have been near the 
site of the inscription, One of the buildings which Khara vela built was on the 
banks of the river Prachi. This is a small river near modern Bhuvaneswar and not 
very far from Dhauli and Hathigumpha. Then Kharavela is described to have brought 
riches “here” from his conquests. The capital must have been somewhere in' the 
neighbourhood of Bhuvaneswara and Hathigumpha.' Dhauli, where the' Tosali 
inscription of Asoka is found; is in the neighbourhood, ' Dhauli itself, as pointed 
out to me by Mr H.P. Sastri, phiiologically stands for Tosali. Tosali was also 
the provincial capital under Asoka, We ‘wpuld be justified in accepting that the 
capital of Khar a-vela ioas Tosali in whose neighbourhodfi the Hat liigumptaa cave and 
the Prachi are to be found. From' the inscription it is evident ' that Khara-vela 
continued the old capital of the Kalinga kings and that he did not found a new 
one. He mentions the old buildings of the former kings, 

Pliny (following Megasthenes) calls the royal capital of Kalinga Parthali 
and locates it in northern part of Kalinga. Parthali. I think, war another name 
of, or a part -of, Tosali (see my second paper), Kaliiiga-nagara of the Dasa^ 
Kumar a- Char it a was near^ Rajamaheudri oiv the mouth of the 'O-adaDari. That 
had nothing to do with Khara-vela’s Kalinganagara. Kalinga in later ’centuries 
became identified with the Telugu country. Megasthenes is a better guide fof 
Khara-vela’s time. 
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There has been much discussion with regard to the identification 
of Kaiinganagara which is mentioned as the capital of the Ganga kings 
in almost all their C. P, Grants, dating from the close of the century 
A.D. to the middle of the 12th century. Dr. Fleet, while editing the Chicakole 
Plates of Indravarma III and the Parlakimidi Plates of Indravarma II 
was the first scholar to identify Kaiinganagara with the modern Kalinga- 
patfaiiam, a seaport at the mouth of the River Vaihsadhara. Hiuen Tsang 
visited and described the capital of Kalinga about A. D. 632 without 
mentioning its name. While Dr. Fleet identified it with modern Kalinga- 
pattanam on the sea-coast, in Ganjam District, Alexandar Cunningham 
identified it with Rajamahendri on the River Godavari.^ But the .C.P. 
grants of the Gahga kings refer to it as Kaiinganagara which was identified 
with Mukhalingam-Nagarikatakam first of all by Mr.G.V. Ramamurty Accor- 
ding to this scholar,^ no traces of antiquities historicalfy important, are dis- 
covered at Kalinga-Paftapam to proveit to be the capital. Mukhalingam on 
R, Vamsadhara has these antiquities. Till Nagarakatakam, 2 miles off, we 
get ancient historical remains. There are temples dedicated to Siva under the 
names of Madhukesvara, Bhimesvara and Somes vara. The first temple 
contains several- inscriptions on its walls and pillars. Most of the inscriptions 
found here record grants made by Public Officers to the God who is called 
“Kalingavani nagare Srimatimadhukesvaxaya’’. This shows that the town 
was called Kaiinganagara or capital of the Kalinga country. According to 
the Korni Plates of Chodagahga dated § 1040, Kamarnava I had his 
capital at (Jantavura) Dantapura, while his nephew Kamarnava II founded a 
town called Nagara where he built a lofty temple for Siv^, in Linga form, called 
Madhukesa which temple probably still exists at Mukhalingam. Mukha- 
lingam is a corruption of Moha-lingam -which is the Oriya form of the 

^he Airas of Kosala moved to Utkala fOrissa) and founded their capital in 
tbe Khandagiri at Eka-Prastara. This must have been done before the conquest 
by Asoka, the great enemy of the Aira. It is to be noticed that the capital of 
Kalinga before Asoka and after the Randas, is called Parthali fby MegastheneS/^ 
which corresponds with the Frastara of our MS. By its location in the Khanda- 
giri, it seems to have been identical with Dhauli fTosali.y/. 

2. Ancient Geography of India pp. 590-591. 

• • 

In the seventh century, the capital of the kingdom of Kie-Uiig-kia, or 
Kalinga, was situated at from 1400 to 1500 U, or from 233 to 250 miles, to the 
south-west of Ganjam. Both bearing and distance point either to Rajamahendri 
on the Godavari river, or to Koringa on the sea-coast, the first being 251 miles 
to the south-west of Ganjam, and the other 246 miles in the same direction. But 
as the former is known to have been the capital of the country for a long period, 
I presume that it must be the place that was visited by the Chinese pilgrim, 
The original capital of Xalinga is said to have been Srikakola, or Chikakol, 20 
miles to the south-west of Kalingapatam* 

3. Vide Madras Journal of Lit. Soc. 1889—1894, p.68 f .Also Ep. Ind, vol. IV, 
Ho 24, p. 187 fi. 
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word Madhuka-lingam. These views of Mr. G. V. Ramamurti were accep" 
ted by Drs. Hultchsz^ and V. A. Smith. 5 and R. D. Banerje. 5a 

Those scholarsS who state that the modern Kalingapattanam is 
the ancient Ka^inganagara have relied on the following grounds: — 

(1) The Poet Kalidasa in his Baghuvaiksa KavyaM described 
ithe Kalinga capital as a sea-port town- 

( 2 ) The poet Dandi in his Dasakumara Charitam refers to the 
capture of the Kalinga king near the sea-coast. 

( 3 ) The present name of Kalingapattanam and its location on 
the sea-coast at the mouth of the River Vamsadhara. 

( 4 ) The statement in a certain Early Gahga Grant that Kalin- 
ganagara was the happy abode in all seasons and was embraced by the 
arm-like waves of the sea. 

( 5 ) The description of Vemulavada Bhimakavi that it is like an 
island, situated at the confluence of River Vamsadhara and the sea. 

( 6 ) The presence of some antiquities at that place like gold 
coins, large-sized bricks and relics of old buildings with the possibility of 
many more being drowned by the sea. 

( 7 ) The fact that, while Dantapura is alluded to in the Korni 
Plates of Anantavarma Chodagahga as the capital of Kalinga, Nagaram 
is simply referred to as a town where the temple of Madhukesa is built. 

But these grounds do not prove that it was always the capital. Even if 
the capital of Kalinga was on the sea-coast in the times of Samudragupta 
(350 A.D.) and Kalidasa (close of 4 th century A. D. and beginning of sth century 
A.D.) it would not follow that it continued to be so in the 6 lh and in the suc- 
ceeding centuries. The Poet’s references to Raghu’s invasion recall Samudra- 
gupta’s invasion of Kalinga wdiich took place about 350 A,D. if not earlier* 
when Mahendragiri-Kottur, according to some scholars, happened to be the 
capital of Kalinga. All the towms of Kalinga mentioned in Samudragupta's 
inscription are not on the sea-coast. The ‘ Varma‘ Line of kings w^ho 
ruled over Kalinga probably in the 4 th and gth centuries A.D. had simi- 
larly their capitals in the interior and not on the sea-coast. Thus, Saktivamia 

4. Ep, Ind. Vol. IX, pp. 94-98. Also Vol, XVII p. 332. 

5. Early History of India p. 498. 

5a. History of Orissa, p. l‘^2. ^ ^ 

The capital of the country was of the same size as the capitals of Odra 
and Zangoda, Le., twenty li or three -and -half a mile in circumference. Older 
writers like Cunningham, wanted to identify the capital of Zalihga with modern 
Rdjamahendri but Eergusson was correct in placing it near modern Kalihga- 
patam. The inscriptions of the early Eastern Gangas prove that the Kalifiga- 
nagara of their inscriptions was situated in the vicinity of Mukhalingam and 
Sri-Kurmam. 

6 . Mr, M. S. Sarma in editing Chikkalavalasa Plates of Vajrarahnsta III in 
Bharati of Feb.. 1925 pp. 144-46 and Mr. G- Narasinga Rao in his article on 
Kalingansigaram contributed to Kalingadesacharitra edited by me and also in hts 
article on The capital of Kalinga kingdom, published in the Mahara^ja*^ 
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of Ragole PlatesT had his capital at Pittapiir. Seme early Epigraphs 
mention Pishtapura as the capital of Kalinga e.g. , Samudragupta s Allaha- 
bad Pillar Inscription ( 3 R 0 A.D.) and Pulikesin’sAihole Inscription (635 A.D. 
Umavarma of Brhatprosta Plates^ and Chandavarma of femarti Plates9 
issued their Grants from Simhapiira. Nanda Prabhanjanavarma of Chicacole 
PiateslO had his capital at SarepallL The Epics and the Jatakas^ 
and some early inscriptions mention R'ajapura, Dantapura, Simhapura, 
Kalinganagara, Sarepalli and Pittapiir— all interior places— as capitals of 
Kalinga. In the same manner, the Salankayana kings of tlie period 
A.D. 350-450 and the Vishnukundin kings of the period A. D. 400-610 
Tad their capitals at Vengi and Dendaliir respectively and both were in- 
terior places. The Eastern Chalnkyas had their capital first at Pittapiir, 

College Magazine, Vijianagaram^ Tol I, No. 2, Pp. 62 and Mr. B. 0. 
Bhattacharya in his article on KoUnganagava and excavation at its present site^ 
published in J.B.OR.S, parts ITT and IV of 1929, naaintaiu that the’ modern Kalin- 
pattanam in Chicacole taluk is the ancient Kalinganagarara, while Mr. B Y* 
Krishnarao, in his articles on Mukhalingam and The identification of Koiinga?iago?'a 
conirihixted io jfCalingad^sacharitra J.B O.R XV Pts. I and II respectively 

.maintains, . on more or less the same lines, .first suggested by Mr. 

V. Ramaranrty that the modern Mukhalinga,m,. a village in Parlakimidi taluk isthe 
ancient Kalinganagaram. Mr. G, Pamadas in h\s- article on Kalinganagara published 
in the Calcutta Review foe -Mafch 1931 pp. 406-422 maintains the - same viewg 
which' he ■' already expressed in Bharati for 1925 pp. 91-95 v’z, that Kothu’r was tho 
capital of Early ' Ganges and Mukhalingam-Nagarakatakam, the capital - of Later 
Gangas. Mr. B.* C.' Muzumdar in his Orissa in the Making ppZI — S8 write thus; 

“There is some political . interest attached to .the question as to where the 
principal capital town of the Kalinga Empire was located. The fact that tho 
Emperor Asoka had to proceed beyond Jaugada to complete his v'etory, argues 
very' strongly in favour of tho supposition that the capital of the country; was 
s'^tuated ^somewhere in tbe district of Ganjam. Whan the country was annexed to 
Magadha, Tosali was very likely made the seat of the Governor; it is now, only con- 
jectured that this town was in the Middle Kalinga not far away from both 
Dhauli and Khandagiri. As the capital Kalinganagara of Kharavel and his pre- 
decessors was once washed off by the sea, wo cannot but infer that it was on 
the sea*shore. 

I am strongly inclined to- think that, the .modern Kalinganogar on the sea- 
shore in tho district of Gahjam, is not far offifrom where the old capital stood. 
The town Mu^alingam in Ganjam, wh’ch contains archaeolog’cal remains of old 
times,, is an inland town, *and. does not. answer the physical description of the 
ancient capital. The name Mukhalingam' however, is interesting, for it retains 
the name of the Upper Kalinga itself which was Moccalingam, as Pliny informs 
us. It has' perhaps, to be adiniited that Asoka would not have proceeded to Jau- 
gada if. the. main capital of Kalinga was not so.newhere in the district , of Gan- 
jam. The description of the town .as oecurs'in the RaghuVams i, by. Kalidasa, 
points out clearly that in the 5th century A'.D. Kalinganagara was by Te sea- 
coast in the Andhra country.” ...... 

■ 7 . Ep. Ind, Vol XII,- No.’ X Pp. -r—3'. • 

S, Ep. Ind. Vol Xll, No. II, pp, 4 — 8. 
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then at Vengi and finally at Rajamahendravararn. It is therefore doubtful 
whether, in those ancient times, the Eastern Gangas alone had their capital 
on the sea-coast. Dandi’s description does not refer to the capital being 
situated neai-^ the sea-coast but only, to the capture of the Kalinga 
king in the forests near the sea-shore when he -had been there to enjoy 
the vernal festival. The descriptions, alleged to have been made by 
Bhimakavi, are prinia facia, incredible and even otherwise, apply with 
equal force to Mukhalingam on , the River Vamsadhara, . while those 
mentioned in the Srikakulam C.P. Granlll of IndravarmaTII of G.E. 138 refer 
not to Kalinga Nagara but to Kalinga Country being , surrounded 
by sea. It is probable that the name Kalinga pattanam- refers to a sea-port 
and Kalinga nagara to an interior capital- city. Though ‘some relics of 
minor importance only are discovered near Kalingapattaham, the antiquities 
discovered at Mukhalingam are so overwhelmingly convincing that it should 
be regarded undoubtedly as the ancient capital city of Kalinga, both in 
the times of the Early and the , Later Ganga kings. 

Though Mukhalingam, has. not been excavated, it has yielded 
several ancient historical relics’ like large bricks, gold coins, Jain and 
Buddhist statues and sculptures, while its temple of Madhukesa, described 
in Chodaganga’s copper-plate charters as having been built by Kamarpava II, 
contains ancient art and sculpture as -well as^inscriptions. 

The dilapidated temples and antiquarian remains, that lie scattered 
all along the two miles of way between Mukhalingam and Nagari-katakam, 
clearly attest to the. greatness of ancient Kalinganagara, . a name which 
is referred to in the several hundreds of inscriptions still found on . the 
walls of the Aniyanka Bhimeswara and Madhukesvvara temples in Mukha- 
lingam. The tradition imbedded in the C. P. Grant of Anantavarma 
Chodaganga that Kamnrnava I had his capital at Dantapura, while his 
nephew Kamarnava II . changed it to .Nagara, may be believe 1. Dantapura 
is now in ruins and lies on the road between Chicacole Road Railway 
Station and Mukhalingam. It is probable therefore that, while keeping it 
also as a royal residence, the early kings built another city on the. other 
side of the River Vamsadhafa, protected- by it and by the hiHs closeby, 

on all sides. ’ . . ' , . ' ■ • ” 

In Samudragupta’s time, both Utkala Kalinga . wer: divided 
into several p^tty states and the ’capital of Kalinga was Mahendragiri- 
Kothur, a sea-coast place -at the mouth' of R. Mahendratanaya.- Kalidasa 
while describing Itaghiidand i-Yatra probably narrated - the events of 
Samudragupta’s conquests and so only .-described -The Kalmga capital as 
being on the sea-coast. 

The “ Varma Line ' of Kings who are all styled Kalingadhipatis 
ruled, as already stated, over the whole of Kalinga from -their „ .cp.pituls,^ 

11. Ind Ant. Ypl XIII, pp. T2^---12L ' , ' ^ 
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Simhapura, Pishtapura, and Sarepalli. It is the Gahga Kings who refer 
to Kalinganagara as their capital, and to Sakala-Kalinga and Tri-Kalinga 
as the countries over which they ruled. 

Though no stone inscriptions of the Early Ganga JKings are dis- 
covered in any of the temples of Mukhalingam, several important Copper- 
plate charters of the Early Ganga Kings are discovered in places like 
Achyutapuram, Siddhantam, and Dantapuram, situated close to 
Mukhalingam. The grant of a field near the King's tank in Siddhantam 
(close to Mukhalingam) in Vardhavavtani vishaya (Modern Chicacole 
Taluq) is significant, pointing to the existance of the King’s capital closeby. 
The capitaf of Trikalingddhipatt Indravarma of Jirgangi platesl2 wms 
Dantapur, the ruins of which can still be seen. He made a gift of the 
Jijjika village in Ganga Era 39 which is equal to A. D. 533 according to 
my calculation. From that time, till the time of Vajrahasta III who gave, 
in §.967 or A. D. 1045 from his Royal risidence at Dantapur, 33 villages 
to his own relative Adityachotta, that town probably remained a capital. If the 
tradition contained in the Korni plates can be believed, then, a certain 
Kamarnava II built a new capital at Nagara and constructed a lofty 
temple for Madhukesa. This King may be indentified with Kamarnava of 
the Table who ruled from A. D. 941 to A.D. 976. His successor, Aniyanka 
Bhima or Vajrahasta II. (A. D. 980*— 1015) probably built the present 
Aniyanka Bhimeswara temple in Mukhalingam at the close of the loth 
century. An inscriptionlS probably of this King reveals a gift of land to 
Vateswara in Palur, a village in Chatrapur Taluq. From the fact that a new 
capital, called Nagaram, was, built and also from the fact that Dantapuram 
the previous capital was in the interior close to Mukhalingam, and 
not on the sea-coast, it would be reasonable to believe that the latter 
place alone, where the temples of Madhukesa and Bhimesa still stand in 
tact, was made the capital and called Kalinganagara in all the charters of 
the Kings. Mukhalinga KshHra Mdhatmyamu reveals the fact that the 
terms Kalinga-Nagaram, Kalingdvani-Vagaram and Trikalingdvaai- 
Nagaram, as mentioned in all the inscriptions found in the temples of 
Madhukeswara, came to be changed into the modern Mukhalingam on 
account of the God Madhukeswara or Madhukalingeswara or Mukha- 
lingeswara installed in the Temple. It maybe believed. 

The following names, found in the inscriptions 14 inscribed on the 
walls of Madhukeswara temple in Mukhalingam, refer to Nagaram as 
being the capital of Kalinga and identify it with the village of Mukha' 
lingam in Parlakimidi Taluq: 

Knlingadssa - Nagaram, Kalingdvani - Nagaram, Kalinga- 
nagaram, Nagaram, Nagarapuvdda and Trikalinga Nagaram, The name 
Mukhalingam is, howevej, not found in any of the inscriptions and as already 
pointed out, it is used as the corrupt form of Madhuka-Linga n or Madhukesa 
which latter term is found in the inscriptions. Nagaram and Nagarapuvada, 
found in the inscriptions, may be identified with the modern village of 
Nagarakatakam close to Mukhalingam. 

12. J.A.H.R.S. Vol. Ill, pp. 49-53. 

15, Insc, Ko. 828 in the An. Report on SJ. Ep. for 1917. 

11. Th following inscription numbers contained in S.I. Inscriptions Yol. V are 
noteworthy and in particular Ko. 1010 which expressly refers to an order of Cho- 
.daganga issued from Kali nganagaram for the conduct of the worship of Trikalin- 
gadeva. All these inscriptions are found in the Mukhalingam temple—Kos. 1007 
1010, 1035, 1036, 1037, 1040, 1042, 1046, 1049, 1052, 1057, 1078, 1083, 1098, 1101, 1142* 
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X A. Journals and Books Presented to the Society’s Library. 

1 Journal of the A. H. R. Society, Vol I, by Mr, D. Sambasiva Rao. 

2 Rajahmundry Arts College Magazines Nos. by Mr,R,Subba Rao 

3 Andhra Sahitya Parishat Patrika, Vol. I. ,, 

4 Andhra University Library Catalogue ,, 

5 Peddapur Samsthana Chari tra Vimarsanam ,, 

6 The Panchayets under the Peshwas ,, 

7 Administrative Report of the Govt. Museum and Connemara Public 

Library by the Museum Superintendent 

8 Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India. No 44. by the 

Government of India. 

9 Imperial Library Catalogue, Calcutta, by the Superintendent. 

10 Who is . Rama, the Hero of the Ramayana, by Mr, M. Venkataratnam. 

11 The Historical element in the Mahabharata ,, 

12 SrimadBhagavadgita Bhashya Saptasiti. 

t B. Journals and Books Sent for Review. 

1 Palikannika circular Roof Plates by Dr. A. Coomaraswamy. 

2 Notes Surba Sculpture Boudhique ^ ,, 

3 The Eastern Art. ,) 

4 The tree of Jesse and Indian Parallels of Sources ,, 

5 Sanyasi and Fakir raiders in Bengal. 

C History of Sri Mahabharatam by Mr. P. Subramanya Sastry. 

7 Atmakatha by the Andhra Patrika Office. 

8 Jirnavijayanagara Samrajyam ,, 

9 Bharatiya Chitrakala ,» 

10 Vilasapura Vaibhavam ,, 

11 Jivana Prabhatam m 

12 The Maharatta Rajahs of Tanjore by Mr. K. R. Subramanyam. 

13 The Origin of Saivism and its history in the Tamil land ,, 

14 gasanapadyamanjari by the Telugu Academy, Cocanada. 

I s Gmhastasrama tatvam. 

16 Kadambakula by Mr. G. M. Moraes. 


tt Journals and Books presented to the Society’s Library or Sent for Beview in 
the Society’s Journal will be thankfully received and duly acknowledged and 

reviewed, to the change of Editorship and the necessity of issuing this part 
without any more delay, the reviews had to be kept over for the nest part, for 
which the Editor eSpresses his sincere regret, 
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Ramesam Pantulu Justice V, 
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Principal, Patna College. 
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University Library, Allahabad. 
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Secretary, Campbell Library. Visagapatam. 
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Life Patron, 

Raja Sri \^yricherla Narayatia Gajapathi Raja Bahadur* 

Raja of Chemudu, and Anakapalli, eta, Estates. too 0 o 

Total Rs. 242 14 0 
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NOTICE 


'The Editor regrets the inordinate delay in the issue of this 
Journal due to shortage of type and consequent irregularities in 
the Press which have since been made up. It jis earnestly hoped that 
the next two parts will appear, as a combined issue, before the close of 
May 1932. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting Of The Society. 

10 - 4 — 1932 . 

The Tenth Armiial General Body Meeting will be held in the 
Hindu Samaj Hall at 8 A.M. on 10-4-32. As many Members as possible 
are requested to be present on the occasion. Such of the Members who 
wish to read Papers before the Public Meeting to be held in the Even- 
ing at 6 P.M. in the Society’s Rooms, Olcot Gardens are requested to 
intimate the fact to the Hon. Secretary beforehand, 


KAKATIYA DAY CELEBRATIONS-WARRANGAL 

25tb, 26th and 27th April 1932. 

The Society, having obtained permission from H.E.H. 'I'he 
Nizam’s Government to celebrate the Knkaiiya Day at Hanumakonda- 
Warrangal on 25th, 26th and 27th of April, 1982 has resolved to do 
so on the said dates. It therefore requests its numerous Members, .Subs- 
Ciibers and Patrons and other Gentlemen who are interested in its work 
to be so good as to attend the function and make it a great success 
It also requests such of the gentlemen who posse.y.s research materials 
such as Corns, Copper-plates and Impressions of stone inscriptions and 
Photos of temples etc... bearing on the social, religious and political 
history of the Kakatiyas t.o spare the same for the Historical Exhibition. 
All Scholars are earnestly requested to .scud the original papers or 
summaiies of their papers so as to reach the Secretary on, or br/orl 
Avrtl only, so that they may be read at the Conference, 



Standing— M.V. B. V. Krishna Rao, B. A., B. L., Mr. J. Ganganna, B. A., L. T., Mr. C. Atmamm. b. A., b , 
Former Secretary and Editor. Former President. Former Editor, 

Sitting-.— Mr. R. Siibba Rao, A., L. T, Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu, B- A., B. L., Mr. G. G. Somayazulu, M. A-, 1 
Present Secretary* Present President- Former Vice-President. 

Mr. N. Kame.s\vara Rao. B- A . B. T.-. Tr ensures and Present Kd^h^v. 
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The main sources of income for carrying on the work of the 
Society are subscriptions received from Members and Subscribers, dona-^ 
tions received from the landed Aristocracy in the Andhra and Kalinga 
countries and grants from the Government and Local Bodies. Another 
source of income is the amount received by the sale of the Society’s 
publications, viz., Rdjaraja Sanchika and Kalinga Dssa Chariira 'And the 
parts of the Journal, to non members. We have received a sum of Rs. 2,000 
and odd in the past by the sale of Rajaraja Safichikas, Kalinga Sanchikas 
and Journal parts. The Director of Public Instruction has been pleased to 
recommend the Raja Raja Sanchika to all Libraries and Schools in the 
Andhra desa and certain parts of it and Kalinga Sanchika have also 
been prescribed for the Oriental Title Examination and for Hons. Courses 
in Telugu by the Andhra University. With regard to Kaliiigadesa 
Charitra, the Society has incurred a cost of over Rs.^two thousand in 
printing and publishing 500 copies of the work. It is priced at Rs. 7/8 
a copy. It consists of over 8,00 pages, handsomely bound in full calico 
and profusely illustrated with photo prints of ancient architecture, inscrip- 
tions and hill tribes of the Kalingadesa. Owing to tinancial depression 
we are not able to sell many copies and recoup the outlay on the work. 
It is hoped that with the reduction of one rupee in the price of each 
book, allowed for members recently, more orders will come in. 

In the past our Patrons, the Maharaja of Pithapuram and the 
Rajas of Parlakimidi and Kallikota and our Honorary President, Sir 
A* P. Patro Kt., have helped us with munificient donations of Rs> 500 
and above while the Rajas of Jeypore and Bobbili and the Rani of 
Kolanka gave Rs. 300 each and but for their timely help the Society 
WQuld not have been able to carry on its work. The Government of 
Madras have been pleased to give us annual grants aggregating to Rs. 750 
during the last three years with which we have been able to equip our 
Free Reading and Library with valuable books including an almost half 
the set of the Indian Antiquary Journals. The Rajahmundry xMimicipal 
Council have set a good example by giving us a library grant of Rs 100 
last year. 

Many generous-minded gentlemen have responded to our appeal 
for funds for the Kalinga Desa Charitra besides those mentioned already. 
Thus, the Zamindars of Mandasa, Devidi, Gopalpore, Gangole, Kambiri- 
gam and Gazzaram have donated Rs. 100 and above, while a number of 
others contributed Rs. 50 and lesser amounts and we have published the 
photos of our donors and acknowledged their help in the Kalinga 
Sanchika. In 'this connection, we acknowledge our special thanks to 
Sir A. P. Patro Kt., who has been our Honorary President from the 
beginning and who has given Rs 600 for the Sanchika and a very valua- 
ble set of Copper-Plates for the Journal and evinced tun form interest in 
the progress of the Society. 
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Besides the publication of Commemoration Volumes after celebra- 
ting historical occasions and a Quarterly Journal of Research, the Society 
has been maintaining, since November 1927, a free Reading Room and 
Library here aitd as an adjunct thereto the Society is also developing a 
small Museum containing research materials such as Copper-plate and stone 
inscriptions, rare gold, silver, copper, lead and other coins, manuscripts 
and other materials of historical value. We receive in exchange for our 
Journal and the Telugu publications of the Society over 80 valuable Jour- 
nals and Publications, both Indian and Foreign, and now our Library 
consists of over 900 books purchased, presented, or received in exchange. 
In this connection, we have to thank our President MrJ. Ramayya Pantulu 
B.A., B,L., and our Hon. Vice-President Mr. S. Narasimharao B.A. Bar-at- 
law and other members for making presents of valuable books to the 
Society. We have hitherto located our Free Reading Room and Library 
in a rented building in a congested locality. We have how removed it 
to the local Theosophical Lodge in Halcott gardens which has a spacious 
and airy building facing the river Godavari. VVe must thank the President 
and the members of the Lodge for giving us the free use of their build- 
ing. Our ambition is to have a building of our own with library and 
lecture halls where we can conduct the activities of the Society. This 
ought not to be a difficult matter considering •that we have several Rajas 
and Zamindars among our patrons and many rich and liberal minded 
gentlemen among the members. We approached the Raja of Jeypore, 
Sri Raja Vikrama Dev Varma Bahadur Garu, who has always had the 
welfare of the Society at heart, to give us a permanent habitation and he 
was pleased to say that he would sympathetically consider our request. 

During the past six years, the Society has been getting, on the 
average, an annual income of Rs. two thousand two hundred and odd 
which is spent towards the publication of the English Journal and the 
Telugu work as well as for the upkeep of the Library and Reading Room 
and for postal and establishment charges. But the annual income is 
hardly sufficient to meet the growing needs of the Society. Not to speak 
of the fact that the Society has no assured income to keep it going, it 
has now a deficit. So, with its slender resources, the Society has not 
been able to build up a capital fund. • • 

Our Patrons have in the past made us small lump sum contributions 
and have not assured us of any annual payment. To place the matter on 
a stable footing, the Society has passed a resolution that a Life Patron 
may be requested to make a lump sum contribution of Rs. 2,000 or 
Rs. 100 annually and a Life Vice-Patron a lump sum of Rs. 1,000 or 
Rs. so annually- The Rajas of Kallikota, Chemudu and Puri have been 
approached in this connection and they have kindly agreed to become 
Life Patrons of the Society by paying an annual sum of Rs,- 100. We 
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take this opportunity of rendering unto them the grateful thanks of the 
Society and of appealing to our other Patrons to become Life Patrons 
and help us on in our work. 

The Society is also appealing to the ordinary members and 
others to become Life Members by paying once for all Rs. So and 70, 
subscriptios for resident and non-resident life members respectively. We 
may mention that the Raja of Dharakota, Mr, B.V.S. Narayana Deo and 
Sri Raja Kandregula Srinivasa Jaganadha Rao Bahadur Garu have kindly 
become Life-Members. 

We need hardly state that our Society is the only one of its 
kind doing original research work in this part of the country by purely 
private effort and we are glad to state that our work -is well and widely 
appreciated both in India and in Foreign countries Ss may be gauged 
from the fact that several of the Universities and Government Colleges and 
Research departments in India and some learned Societies abroad either 
subscribe to our Journal or get it by exchange. We have now 40 subs- 
cribers on our rolls paying Rs. 6/8 annually and 80 E.xchangers and we 
appeal to the Libraries and other learned bodies to encourage our work 
by subscribing to our Journal We also appeal to the District and Local 
Boards and Municipalities igi the Andhra districts to give us Library 
grants annually as the Rajahmundry Municipal Council have done and 
also help u.s by buying copies of our Telugu publication, viz., Kalinga 
Dssa Charitra for the use of the Boaid High Schools and Libraries 
under their minagement in the same way as they have already purchased 
copies of Raja Rdja Patidhhishiho. Sanchika, 

We take this opportunity of appealing to all our Members and 
Patrons to extend their helping hand still further so as to place the 
Society on a secure and stable basis. We also appeal to the Government 
of Madras to continue its support until the Society is able to stand on 
its own legs. During the past decade, the Society’s income has been 
nearly Rs. Filteen thousand and its expenditure has come to Rs. Sixteen 
thousand leaving a deficit of one thousand rupees and unless more Mem- 
bers, Subscribers and Patrons come forward to the Society’s aid, it will 
have very difficult time^ gihead. 
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Chapter Ilf. 

{Continued from page 62 Vol, VI Part 1.) , 

The Early Kings, 

In the previous two articles, the origin and the early history of 
the Gahgas as well «.s certain other problems like their capital and the 
initial year of their Era have been described. In this article, the history 
of the Early Gahgas upto Gahga Era 397 or, A.D. 890 will be narrated 
with the help of their published Copper-Plate inscriptions as well as 
those of contemporary kings and the writings of indiginous and foreign writers. 

A part of the earliest Gahga inscription w^as published I by Mr. 
P. Satyanarayana Rajaguru and it is dated in the 28th year of the Era. 
“The Plate is the last one of a set and it wa^ engraved in the welPknown 
Pravardhamana Era 28, in the month of Phalguna Krishnashtami. We 
know nothing about the Donor or the Donee or the Donation”, It is a 
single plate, the last of the set. On the obverse side of it, there are s 
lines and on the reverse, only 2. The language is Sanskrit but the lipi 
is Vegi or old Tel-Kannada. On paleographical ground, the grant was 
placed by Mr. Rajaguru in the 7th century A. D., but, according to my 
calculation, the date of the Grant would be A.D. 521. Some scholars 
think that the date of the grant, “Pravardhamana rajya Saihvatsarasya 
Ashthaviihsatani” does not refer to the Gahga Era but this view is not 
correct. 2 I agree with Mr. Rajaguru in thinking that Pravardhamana 
Rajya Samvatsara changed in later grants, into Pravardhamana Vijaya 
Rajya Samvatsara and also more fully into Gahgeyavamsa Pravardhamana 
Vijaya Rajya Samvatsara. The plate was engraved by Vinaya chandra, 
son of Bhanu chandra. He also engraved the C.P^, grants of Hastivarma 
and Indravarma, dated 80 and 87 G. E., respectively. Mr. Rajaguru is 
right in thinking that this Vinayachandra might have been a member 
of the Apurva Nata Vamsa and the ancestor of Pallavachandra, son of 

1 The Tirlingi c.p. grant, pp. 54-57 in J.A.II.R.S. vol. III pt. I. 

2 For a fuller discussion ,the reader may refer te the articles^Santa Bomvali 
Grant of Kandavarma-A review” by Mr.G. Ramdas, pp. 82—83 in J.A.H.R.S. Vol, 
III, pts. 2, 3 and 4 and “A Reply to Mr. Ramdas’ Review” by Mr. Satyanarayana 
Eajaguru pp. 18—20 J.A.H.R.S. Vol. IV, parts 1 and 2. 
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Matruchandra who engraved the Chicacole and Dharmalingeswara C. P 
grants of Devendravarma, son of Gunarnava in 183 and 184 years of 
Gangeya Era. 

The following points, it seems, led him to think ^about the close 
relationship between Vinayachandra and Pallavachandra: — 

(1) The co-ordination between the metre of Vinayachandra 
expressed in the Plates of Hastivarma and Indravarma and that of 
Pallavachandra in the Plates of Devendravarma. • 

(2) The accentual harmoniousness of the names of both the 
persons, which end in Chandra’ h 

(3) The fact that both were court engravers of the kings of the 

Gahga dynasty, • 

Dr, E. Hultzsch, while editing 3 the Tekkali Plates of Danarna- 
va*s son Indravarma has stated, very rightly, that the names of the 
writers and engravers of the several grants confirm the correctness of the 
dates of their masters and also given the following table: — 

1 The Urlam plates of Hastivarma of G. E. So were written by 
Vinayachandra, son of Bhaauchandra. 

2 The Achyutapuram plates of Indravarma of G. E. 87 were 
written by the same officer. (The Santabommali plates of the same king 
of the same date w^ere also written by the same ofiicer.) 

3 The Parlakimidi plates of Indravarma of G.E. 91 were also 
written by the same officer. 

4 The Chicacole plates of Indravarma of G.E. 12S were engra- 
ved by Aditya-Manchin, son of Vinayachandra. 

5 The Purle plates of Indravarma of G. E. 137 were engraved 
by Khandichandra, son of Aditya Bhogika. 

6 The Tekkali plates of Indravarma of G. E. 134 were engiaved 
by the same officer. 

7 The Chicacole plates of Devendravarma of G, E. 183 w^ei'e 
engraved by Sarvachandra son of Khandichandra Bhogika. 

(The Dharmalingeswara C. P. grant of Devendravarma of G. E. 
184 was written by Pallavachandra, son of Matruchandra of Apurva Nata 
vamsa and engraved by Sarvachandra, son of Khandichandra Bhogika). 


3 Ep. Ind. Vol. XVIII pt. 7 ^1926 jul/; 
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Mitavarma, 28 th year ((?. E)=^A. D. 522 * 

7’he Tirlingi Plate, dated in the prosperous regnal year 28, un- 
doubtedly belongs to a Gahga king, judging from the alphabet and the 
era used as weM as from the engraver’s name. Since we have discovered 4 
theC.P. grant of Gahga Indravarma dated in the year 39 of the same era, it 
follows that the Donor of the Tirlingi Plate might be his immediate 
predecessor and probably his father. Taking this Indravarma to be the 
Indradhiraja of the Eastern region and the adversary of Indrabhattaraka 
of the Western region, we learn the name of his father to be Mitavarma, 
as stated in the Godavari Plates^ of Prithvimula. This king must have 
founded the Gahga dynasty in Kalinga at the close of the 5th century A.D., 
after the fall of the Gupta power, at the expense of the Vishnukundin 
kings who were thei^ ruling over Kalinga. His capital was Manalkiidi^ 
which is not yet identified. 

2, Indravarma L 89th year A. D. 588. 

The earliest Gahga copper-plate inscription which gives important 
details about the first historical king of the dynasty is the Jirjingi one, dis- 
covered at the village of the same name near Tekkali in the Ganjam district 
by Sir A. P. Patro, Kt., B.A., B.L.; M. L. c,, and published by me.^ It 
throws considerable new light on the difficult •problem of the Gahga Era, 
both on account of the characters in which it is written and the titles it 
bestows on its royal donor. The king is called Tri-Kalmgddhipati or 
Lord of the Three Kalingas, a title not at all met with in any of the 
Gahga grants up to the time of Vajrahasta whose accession took place 
in v^aka 960 or A. D. 1037. While the Donor of the Tirlingi Plates 
does not mention the Gahga family name, the Donor of these plates does. 
The characters employed in this inscription are box-headed and may be 
said to belong to the beginning of the 6th century A. D. The king is 
described as the victor in several battles of four-tusked elephants and also 
as the thousand-fold sun in the sky of the spotless (pU7^e) Gahga family. 
The use of the word ani'ila^^cal'i in all the other grants of the Gahga 
kings also shows that some at least of the contemporary dyna.sties were 
contaminated with foreign blood. It would appear, both from the name 
of this dynasty and the use of such qualifying iewns as spotless, that the 
Gahga Line was purely indigenous and orthodox, devoted to the sole 
purpose of developing Brahmanical Hinduism and Culture in Kalinga country. 
The Gahga kings used an Era of their own as opposed to the §aka Era 
used by the kings of the several dynasties then ruling over South India. 

4. J.A.H.E S, Vol. Ill, Pt. 1 pp. 49~-5S. 

5. J. Bom. Br. R.A.S. Yol. XYI p. 116 f, 

0, Yol. Ill, Pt.I, pp. 49-53, 
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The inscription is written in Vegi or old Tel-Kanna^a characters of the 6th 
century A. D. and the language is Sanskrit. Excepting the closing verses 
of Vyasa, the rest of the inscription is in prose. The grant was made 
from the capital city of Dantapura by the king who was devoted to the 
feet of Holy Isvara. He had the titles of Maharaja, Tri-Kalingadhipati^ 
Thousand-fold Sun in the sky of the pure Gahga family and Victor in several 
battles of four-tusked elephants. He granted the village of Jijjika, modern 
Jirjangijin Tekkali Taluq of Ganjam district, free from all kinds of taxes 
and obstacles, to Agniswami and his son Rudraswami, in two equal shares^ 
In my opiniom it is this king that is referred to in Prithvimula’s 
Godavari Plates as having defeated the Vishnukundin Indrabhattaraka. 
While Dr. Fleet stated? that possibly Indravarma of 87 and gx G. E. 
should be considered as having fought with Indrabhattaraka of the E. 
Chalukya Line who ruled for a week in A.D. 663, Dr.^Kielhorn suggested 
that the same king should be considered as having fought with Indra- 
bhattaraka of the Vishnukundin Line. Dr. Dubreuil accepted this latter 
opinion and stated 8 that the battle might have taken place in the begin- 
ning of the sixth century. From the discovery of the Jirjangi Plates of 
Indravarma of 30 G.E. who alone possesses the title of Trikalingddhipati 
among all the early kings and who expressly refers to his victories in several 
battles of four-tusked elephants, and specially from the fact that 
the characters of the Plates are box-headed and therefore probably 
belong to the beginning of the 6th century A. D., >1 am led to believe 
that it was this king who fought with Indrabhattaraka of the Vishnu- 
kundin Line. Since this Vishnukundin king lived about 330 A. D.9 
and since he might be the contemporary of Gahga Indra I of 
39 G K, it follows that the Gahga Era started about 490 A. D. 
Prithvimula^s Godavari Plates state that Prithvimula, son of Prabhakara, 
in his 25th regnal year issued an order from Kandali to the Rashtrakuta 
chiefs of the district of Talupaka granting the village of Chuyipaka at 
the insfance of Mitavarma' s son, King In Irav irma, who conquered 
Indrabhattaraka. This latter king ruled over South-Kalinga and Vengi 
during the period A. D. 500-530. He is described, in .a grant of his 
found at Ramatirtham near Vizianagaram in the Vizag district, as having 
defeated in hundreds of thousands of battles several four-tusked elephants 
(Airavatas of Indra). Pritlivlmula’s Gola/ad Plates also state that Indra- 
seated on his elephant Snpratika and heading a powerful confederacy 
o princes struck down the elephant Kumuia on which Indrabhattaraka 
was seated. Supraizka, being the name of the elephant of the North- 
Eastern region and Kumuia of the South-Western region, it clearly 

7. Ind. Ant- Yol. XIII, pp. 119-122 and Vol. XVt, pp. 181-134, 

. Ancient History of the Dekkan pp. 76 and 91 

9. Vol. VI Pt, 1 p, 19, 
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follows that king Indra of N. E. region, i.e., Kalinga defeated king Indra 
of S,W. region, i.e., Vengi. Probably, South Kalinga (Modern Visagapatam 
and East Godavari districts) formed the bone of contention and ultimately 
the Gahga InSra succeeded in wresting it from out of the hands of the 
Vishpukundin Indra. Therefore only, the Chikkulla Plates of his successor 
Vikramendravarma have mentioned Lendalur (Modern Dendalur, near 
Vengi, in Ellore Taluq) as the capital of the Vishnukun<Jin Line, though 
the Ramatirtham Plates were issued from Puranisangam in Visag district. 
Evidently, the Gahga king succeeded in pushing his Vishriukun^in rival 
across the River Godavari and assuming the title of Trikalingddhipati. 
This title would suggest that he ruled over the whole country extending 
from the Chilka Lake in the north to the River Godavari in the south. 

This king^ave his C.P. grant from his capital Dantapural^ which ^s 
to be identified with the ruins of the fort of the same name, situated on 
the southern bank of the River Vamsadhara, three miles from the Chicacole 
Road Station. The village of Jijjika which was granted to two Vedic 
Brahmins is near Tekkali in the Ganjam district. The object of the grant 
seems to be to encourage the settlement of Vedic or Vaidika Brahmins in 
Kalinga country so that the Vedic lore and cult might spread. The king was 
a devotee of Paramesvara and hence the Saivj^e form of 'vV'orship spread in 
right earnest along the east coast. From the Godavari Plates of Prithvimula, 
we learn that that king, acting under the orders of the 0-anga king, grant* 
ed a whole village called Ohuyipaka to Vedic scholars. It was thus the 
practice of the several kings belonging to the several dynasties then 
ruling over the South of India to encourage the spread of Vedic learning 
and Saivite faith. It was an Age of devout Saivism. 

S, Anankwartnaieva's son, Devs ndravarma leva, &.E, 61^ A. D, ^ 4 ^, 

It is probable, though it is not stated so in inscriptions, that 
Maharajah Anantavarma was tile son and successor of Indra I. He is 

10. This Bantapura, in my opinion, is the same as the town mentioned in the 
Buddhist literature as being famous for containing Buddha’s tooth relic (Danta), 
The discovery of several Buddhist relics near the place such as statues, large 
sized bricks, and ancient coins and pottery would only strengthen the view. 

prom Mah^bharatani (Udydgaparvam, Adhyay^m* 47), we learn that Danta* 
kura was the capital city of Kalinga and there Sreekrishna killed its ruler Danta- 
vakra. It was situated close to the Eastern sea. The Jataka stories and the 
Buddhist chronicles mention that Simhapura in Kalinga was renamed Dantapura 
owing to Buddha’s tooth relic being deposited in a stupa there after his death. 
According to Pliny, Dantagula or Dantakura or Dantapura was the capital of 
Kalinga and it was situated close to a big river. Yuan-chwang's description of 
Kalinga and its capital is interpreted by some scholars as pointing out to Danta- 
pura being the capital and Kalingapattanam the sea- port. In several of the Early 
and Later Ganga C.P. Grants, Dantapura is mentioned as the capital or chief city 
of the Ganga Empire. 
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called “ the glory of the family of the Gangas.” Nothing else is known 
about his reign. His son’s copper-plates, found along with those of his 
son Satyavarmadeva of G. E. 51 and Nandaprabhanjanavarma and Indra- 
varma III of G. E. 128, in Chicacole in the Ganjam "^District, throw 
additional light on some of the problems connected with the Ganga history. 
The seal of the plates contains the figures of a couchant bull and a 
crescent at the top of it,— the emblems of Saivite faith. The alphabet of 
the plates is archaic Telugu and the language Sanskrit. ITie grant was 
made not from Dantapura but from the victorious Kalinganagara. 'Fhe 
king calls himself the devotee of the holy feet of God Gokamesvara 
seated on the Mahendra hill in the Ganjam District. The date of the 
inscription is 51 G. E. {Grange gava?}isji pravardhamana Vijiyarajya 
Samvatsaram BkipjMchdsat), and not 251 G E. as staged wrongly by Dr. 
Fleet. On paleographical and synchronistic grounds, the learned scholar 
identified this king with his namesake successor who ruled in 254 G.E. 
But, since this king’s grant was found along with others of very early date 
and since the date of the grant is given clearly in words and since the 
alphabet of the grant is archaic Telugu of about the middle of the 6th 
century A. D. it is not correct to identify the Donor of this grant with 
his namesake successor who lived two centuries after him. 

This king, who is illustrious in the spotless family of the Gangas 
and who bears the title of Maharaja, assembles the cultivators of the 
village of Tamaracheruvu in the District of V.arahavartani (Modern 
Chicacole Taluk in the Ganjam District) and intimates to them the gift 
of that very same village, on the occasion of solar eclipse, to 300 Brah- 
mins of Vajasaneya chara?ia and to God Gokarnabhattaraka of Mahendra 
hill. From the facts that the seal of the grant contains a crescent and a 
bull, and the king is styled a Parama Mahcsoara and that the grant 
was made to Siva under the name of Gokarria of Mahendra hill, we learn 
that by the 6th century A.D. Saivite form of Brahmanical Hinduism was 
tirmly established and several temples for S’iva were constructed. The 
gift of a whole village was collectively made to 300 Brahmins who must 
have been connected with the worship of God S’iva. It is but fitting 
that such a lofty peak in the Eastern Ghats was chosen for the erection 
of the temple for the family deity, Siva — Gokarpaswami,!^ of the Eastern 

11. Ind, Aut. Vol. X pp. 343-344; and VoL XIII pp. 273-27G. 

12. There is a Gokarnaksh^fcra on the Konkan coast just as thore is a sinii* 
lar one on tne Kalinga coast. The God on Mahondra Hill is called Gokarna 
Esvara. The God Madhukesvara cf Kalinvanagara is also termed JayantosVara of 
Gokarnysvara in some of the inscriptions found there. The Kshtlra mahat-nijam 
mentions that Madhukali again or Mukhalingam (Kalinganagara) is called from 
time to time under different names such aa Gdvindak^nanam, Jayantapurani 
Madhuke^varam and Mukhalingam. The term, ‘Gokmm^^MadhiiMs'varaya^ found 
the insoriptioDS in Mukhalingam temple is significant. 
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Ganga Kings. The grant was written by Nagaraja Sti Samanta (the 
illustrious vassal) and engraved by Sarvadeva, Akskasdli (the engraver 
of letters). 

4 . Dsveridrav armors son, Satyavay rnadeva. G.E, 51 ^A,D. 545 . 

A Copper-Plate grant of his, as already stated, was discovered in 
Chicacole along with others and published!*^ by Dr. Fleet. The seal of 
the plates has on its surface in relief a bull couchant to the right with 
the moon above it and an elephant goad behind it and a floral device 
below it. The characters are of S.I. Nagari type, mixed also with jrantha 
and other early 'alphabets. The language is Sanskrit and the style 
resembles that of Devendravarma’s grant. The grant was made from the 
victorious Kalinganagara by the king who was devoted to God Gokarna- 
swamin of Mahendm hill, who acquired supremacy by the edge of his sword 
over the ivhole of Kalinga and who was a Parama Mahesvara. The order, 
which was made to the Kuininbis or families of cultivators of the village 
of Taru in the district of Galelai, states that the same village was granted 
on the occasion of solar eclipse, free of all taxes for the religions merit 
of himself and his parents as an agrahdra to the village God and given 
to Kamalasana Bhattaraka in the 51st year of Gangeya era, for the conduct 
of the worship of the God. It was thus a gift to the Brahman for the conduct 
of the worship ol S'iva,— the tutelary village God. -This grant clearly 
shows that in all the villages also the worship of /Siva was flrmiy esta- 
blished and the State made statutory and permanent land provision for the 
conduct of such worship. 

This grant is important in showing that while Indravarma I was 
only called the Lord of Tri-Kalinga, Satyavarma was called the Lord of 
All-Kalinga. Probably, there were five or even seven Kalingas at that 
time, including the islands in the seas. In Pliny’s time, some of the 


The family God of the Kadambas of Hangal was Jayanti-Madhukesvara* 
or Madhuk^svara of Jayantipura or Banavasi. The C,P. grants of Anantavarm^ 
Ohodagahga mention that KamS-rnava II son of Dan^rnava of the E. Ganga 
dynasty built a temple for God Madhukcsvara in Kalinganagara. But the 0. P 
grants of the Early Gahga Kings mention Gokar nos vara as the family deity and 
not Madhukesvara. Probably the Later kings worshipped GSkarni^svara under the 
new name at the instance of the E. Kadambas, their vassals and relatives. Just 
as the W. Kadambas 01 Banavasi or Yaijayantipura ruled under the control of the 
W. Gahgas to whom they were related, the E. Kadambas of Jayantipura in 
Mahondra Bhoga Vishaya also ruled subject to the control of the E.Gaugas to whom 
also they were related by marriage ties. Madhuk^s'vara abiding in Jayantipura 
or Nagara or Gdkarna, represented Gokarnesvara seated on Mahondra Hill. The 
place also came to be called Madhukalinga or MukhalingaKagara, Jayantipura 
and Gokarna. 

13. Ind, Ant. Vol. X p. 243; Ibid V< L Xlll, p. 274; Ibid Vol. XIV pp. 1042. 
Also SewePs List of Inscrs. No* 159. 
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Kalinga tribes occupied the islands at the mouth of the River Ganges 
and in the 6 th century, they probably occupied the East Indies and paid 
homage to the Maharajas of Kalinganagara. The Tamil work KalingathU’- 
para7ii expressly states that Rajendrachola II sent an exptrdition at the 
close of the nth century against the Lord of Seven Kalingas. 

Since the date of this king’s grant is stated in words to be 
^i/Gangeya vamsa samvatsara satdnam ikapatnchasat,’ Dr. Fleet’s 
theory that it should be read as 351 G. E. cannot be accepted especially 
in view of the fact that the inscription contains several grantha and 
prakrit words of archaic type. 

5. Hastivanna, G* E, SO^A. D, 574. 

This king’s C. P. inscription dated So G. E. was discovered at 
Urlam in the Ganjam district and published in I'^elugu.^^ Later on, 
Dr. Hultzsch edited it in English. The alphabet of the inscription is 
old Tei-Kannada and the language Sanskrit. It is in prose with the 
usual Vyasa slokas at the end* 

The inscription records the grant of a piece of land at the village 
of Hopdevaka in Kroshtuka- (district) as an -^agraJidra to Jaya- 
sarma of Urlam. It was purchased by the king from the owners of the 
village and made into an agii^ahdra^ free from ail taxes. 

The grant was made in the year 80 of G. E.,” on Kartika 
Krishnashfami day. It was written by Vinayachandra, son of Bhanu- 
chandra who received the order fr 9 m the mouth of Rdjasimha Hastivarma 
who is also styled Raxidbhita. The titles, Rdjasimha (Lion of kings), 
iJawahhiia (Fearless in battles), and Gangdtnalakula pratishtah (Establisher 
of the spotless family of the Gahgas) enjoyed by this king clearly reveal 
the fact that by G. E. 80 or A. D, 574 , this dynasty held complete 
sway over the whole of the Kalinga country. The language, spoken and 
written, was Telugu. The people, Kalingas as well as Andhras, spoke and 
wrote in the same language. The capital continued to be at Kalinga- 
nagara only* The king who is a devout worshipper of Siva states some very 
interesting facts viz., the purchasing of a piece of land from the owners of 
the village and constituting it into a tax free agrahdra for the benefit 
of a learned Brahman. ^What is still more interesting is the practice of 
summoning all the cultivators and heads of families and sometimes royal 
officials and ministers with a view to acquaint them with the nature of 
the royal donations so that they might be continued, free of taxes and all 
kinds of obstacles, in the enjoyment of the Donees. In this case, as in 
other cases generally, the gift was made for the merit of the king and 
his parents. 


14, Andhfapatfika BamdaUdtadl Bamchikd for 1920, pp. 317424; 

Ed- TdH- Val. YVTT. dd 
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Dr. Hultzsch very rightly identifies Kalinganagara with Mukha- 
lingam and Kr5shtukavartani with Chicacole. The village of Uramalla is 
the modern Urlam village in the Ganjain district. Hondevaka is in Chica- 
cole Taluq, Gafijam district. 

6, Indravarma II, G. E. 87 and 91=* -4. D. 5M and 585. 

Hastivarma was succeeded by Indravarma. Both these kings had 
the same titles R^jasimha, Ganjan^IakuJ.a pratishfah and Sakala 
Kalinjaihirdjah suggesting that they might be brothers. So far, three 
C. P. grants of this kinx have been published viz., the Achyutapuram 
Plates of 87 G. E. 16 , the Santabommali Plates of 87 G. E.17 and the 
Parlakimidi Plates of 91 G,E.18 All these three Copper-Plates were written 
by Vinayachandra, son of Bhanuchandra, the same scribe who engraved the 
letters of the Tirlinfi Plate dated zSth year. The characters in all the 
three Plates are of old Telugu type and the language is Sanskrit. The 
characters of these Plates resemble closely those of the Timmapuram Plates 
of the Eastern Chalukyan king Kubja Vishnuvardhana who ruled over 
Vengi and S. Kalinga from A. D. 615 to 633 . The Achyutapuram Plates 
dated 87 G. E. state that, from the victorious Kalinganagara, Maharaja 
Indravarma II alias Rajasimha whose sins were washed off by worshipping 
the holy feet of God Gokarneswara, who was ^he establisher of the spot* 
less family of the Gangas, who acquired sovereignty over the whole of 
Kalinga, and who was the devout worshipper of Siva, informed the assembled 
cultivators 'of ^iddharthaka village in the district of Varahavartani that a 
plough-share of a field near the king^s tank in that village was given tax 
free to a Brahman named Durgasarma of Gautama Gfflra at the time of 
Uttarayana on the occasion of the consecration of a tank in honour of 
the king’s mother and for the merit of the king and his parents, 

The village of Siddharthaka is the same as the Siddhantam village 
on the south bank of the River Vamsadhara, Very close to it is situated, on 
the opposite bank, the royal capital of Kalinganagara represented by the 
modern villages of Mukhalingam and NTagarikatakam. The mention of a 
kmg’s tank in Siddhaitam and th^ consecration of a new tank there in 
honour of the king’s mother would suggest the nearness of the Royal capital 
to the place, The donee of this grant is mention^ as Durgasarma of 
Gautama Gdtra. Now, we learn from the Chipurupalli C. P. grant Of 
the Eastern Chalukyan king Vishnuvardhana, dated in his i 8 th regnal year 
which corresponds to A, D. 632 , that that king granted, from his royal 
camp at Cherupura in Plaki or Praki district (Modern Chipurapalli near 

16. EP. Ind. Yol. Ill, pp, 127-130. 

17. J.A.H.R.S, Yol. IV, pp. 2l-2i. 

18. Ind, Aut. Yol. XYI pp. 131-131. 

19. Ind. Ant, Yol. xX, p. 15. 
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Vizianagarara), the village of Kalvakonda in Dimili district ( Modern 
Elamanchili Division) to two learned Brahmans Vishnusarma and Madhava 
sarma, th^ sons, of Durgasarma who belonged to Gautama The cha- 

racters of the Plates belong to the -southern class of alphabets and are of 
the same, type as those of the Plates of the period extending from the time 
of theGahgakingIndravarma II(A.D.58i,58s)to that of his grandson Indra III 
(A.D 622-648.). The royal camp at Cherupura and the grant of Kalva- 
konda would show that by A.D, 632 the southern part of Kalinga (Modern 
Visagapatam and East GDiavari districts) passed out of the hands of the 
E. Gahgas into those of the E. Chalukyas. The grant of a village in 
S. Kalinga by Chaiukya Vishnitvardhana to the two sons of Durgasarma 
who obtained already a grant of a piece of land in Siddhantam at the 
hands of the E- Gihga king rndravarraa 11 about A. D. 581 would enable 
us to'think that, in all probability Indravarma II's succeSfeor Ddnarnava, none 
of whose inscriptions have been discovered so far, was defeated by the 
Founder of the E. Ohalukyan Empire about A. D. 620 and the River 
Nagavali was made the boundary between the two Empires. 

The Santabommali Plates of this king dated also in G. E- 87 
after giving the usual titles of the king, relate the grant of two plough 
shares of land in the village of Haribhata in the district of Kroshtuka 
to be enjoyed as Devagraharti for God Rameswara Battaraka Swami for 
offerings, festivities and repairs of the temple. The grant was ' made to 
Talavarideva Bhugika free from all taxes. 

The Parlakimidi Plates of this king dated in the G. E. 91 
mention, the same royal titles found in the previous Plates and record the 
following command to the assembled cultivators of the village of Kettata 
in the district of Devanna panchali: “Being instructed by Konda Vallika 
I constitute this village as an agrahara for the merit of myself and my 
parents, ' and grant it free from taxes to Dhruvasafma of Garga Gdtra 
who belongs to Kalinganagara and who is a religious student of Chamdhoga 
School.'” 

It would appear from the Pulomburu Plates ‘^0 of the Vishnukundin 
king Madhavavarma III that that king attempted to recapture the Plaki 
or Ptaki Province in the Visagapatam district from the hands of the E. Gahga 
kings who then ruled o^er it. The two kings Hastivarma and Indravarma II 
enjoyed possession of the South Kalinga Country which was already con- 
quered’ by E- Ganga Iridravarma I from the hands of the Vishnukupdin king 
Indrabhattaraka who previously ruled over it. Therefore, Madhavavarma III 
made attempts about A.D: 600 to reconquer that country and it was after 
crossing the River Godavari with a view to make conquests in the N.E, Region 
that he made the gift of the Pulombu'ru village to the Brahmans. The 

20 * J.^.H R,S, Yol. YI. Part I, pp. 17 - 24 , 
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THE REVENUE ADMINISTRATION OF THE NORTHERN SARKARS.* 

(1759—1786) 

DR, Lanka Sundaram, m.a. pIi.d. (Load)., f.r, Econ. S; F.R, Stat. S. 


Chapter I. 

Acquisition of the Northern 8 arhars. 


Cette alliance a debute par fourir aux princes indigenes des 
SecPurs militaires; ^lle a continue par former a la discipline europeenne 
leurs contingents indigenes qui assisteront aux Anglais; puis par demander, 
au lieu de secours en hommes des secours en argent; puis par faire assigner 
des terres comme garantie des sommes promises. Proprietaires on 
possesseurs de ces terres, il a fallu des lors les defendre. De la toutc 
revolution de la politique britannique/’ 


Annales des sciences poUti^ues* (1899) 

The first settlement of the East India Company in India was 
established in the Northern Sarkars after their ship the, ‘‘Globe” touched 
at ^Masulipatam in January 1611. l By the gradual 
tri^t ieuS^ent acquisition of local privileges and trade concessions 

in India. including the right to mint coins for purposes of 

indigenous circulation, the company systematically 
strengthened their hold on the Sarkars. During the XVIII century, they 
came into direct and deadly conflict with their sister company of the 
French nation which early secured a real supremacy in the councils of 
the court of Hyderabad. The political vision of Dupleix and the prac- 
tical statesmanship of Bussy; which thoroughly transformed the complexion 
of Indian politics of the times, lead them to plunge at once into the 
whirlpool of fraternal quarrels which threw the Indian peninsula into great 
confusion after the death of As^f Jah, better known as Nizam-ul Mulk, 


* A Thesis submitted to the Tjoadon. j TJniversity , for. Ph* P- 
Owing to the generosity of the late Mallady Satyalingam Naicker of Coca- 
nada, the writer wa5 able, to carry out the very useful' plan of investigating 
the records of the India office about the Keyenue Administration of Northern 
Sarkars as a resuH of which the present thesis was. written. copy of the. same 
is sent ^o us for puhlication and it will appear. j*n Chapters. (Editor.) . ^ ^ 

L For an accouit of the initial attempts pf the Company to. acquire Privi- 
leges in the Sarkars, see the present writer’s paper on the '/British Beginnings in 
the Andhra Desa” in the Triveni. Madras, November. 1928 and January 1929, 
Also, an additional paper to this thesis. ^ ^ 
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in 1748. 2 After various sporadic attempts to obtain the grant of the 
Sarkars, Bussy procured their formal cession to the French nation by the 
Treaty of Aurangabad (23 November 1753) from Salabat Jang, the de facto 
subadar of the day. 3 ^ 


This treaty shattered the strong hopes which Governor Saunders had 
for the acquisition of the Sarkars on behalf of the East India Company. 4 
E rly Er ^ oh ^^ijayaramarazu, generally known as the Great, the 

successes. formidable raja of Vijayanagaram and the adjacent 

territories, had long cherished the desire to obtain them 
with the help of the English. But the superior military position of the French 
and the inability of the Madras Government to take any effective steps 
in this direction compelled him to acquiesce in Bussy’s regime and 
manage the Chicacole Sarkar at a favourable renf, only awaiting an 
opportunity to subvert the newly establi.shed government and assert his 
independence of the court of Hyderabad. 5 


The siipercession of Dupleix by Charles Godeheu as governor of 
Pondichery marked a temporary change in the policy of the French 
^ ^ Company on the east coast and resulted in the provi- 

1754^ sional treaty of peace signed by him with Governor 

Saunders on 31 December 1754. ^ According to this 
treaty, the French renounced all right of conquest to the Sarkars and 
agreed to maintain only a reduced settlement at Nizampatam, while the 
Company allowed them a strip of territory between that place and the 
river Gundlakamma to compensate them for the inferiority of their terri- 
tories between Karikal and Devikota in the south. Both the Companies 
were to have factories at Masulipatam and the adjacent territories were 


2. A vivid description of the fortunes of the subadar of the Dekhan during 
the period under review is given by William Hollingsbery hi his History of Ins 
late Highness Nizam Alee Khaun. Hollingsbery was employed in the British 
residency at Hyderabad during the years 1794— -98. 

3. Robert Orme supplies by far the clearest account of the attempts of the 
French to acquire the Sarkars, See his Eist-orij- of Military TramaGtions in Indostan, 
V0I.L pp. 141—46; 153/ 1^1: 329-35 and 372-74. 

4. Saunders to BicharS Bouchier, (Governor of Bombay), 24 September 1752. 
See Diary and OonsultaUon Booh (Military Department) for 1752, pp. 43—46. 
These diaries are printed by the Madras government 


5. Cons. 7 January 1754. Diary and Consultation Book (Milit. Dept.) for 
1751, pp, 7—8; Madras to Stringer Laurence, 30 April, Tdem. pp. 94— 9 ‘», and Cons. 
21 Januapy, 25 March and 2 September, Mem. pp, 22 -23, 78 and 196 respectively 
6^ Mem. pp 288 -88 and 299-98. See also Ailohison: Treaties, Engagements 
and fMiiack, ^ol. 10, pp. 8-16. The dates adopted by me are those of the Diary 
which states them as 26 October, 31 December 1754 and 4 January 1755 Cam- 
bridge gives them wrongly as 11 October and 28 October, 1?54 and 4 January 
1755. See his Account of the War in India, pp. 71— 7S. Aitchison hinaself gives 
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Fidelity and 
initiative of 
Vijayarama 
Baju the Great 
and of iinanda 
Gajapati. 


to be equally divided between them. Likewise, the navigation of certain 
rivers in the Sarkars 'was reo-ulated on the same basis of equality. 

The most remarkable feature to be noted at this time is that 
Vijayaramaraju* was consistently steadfast in the cause of the Company 
even to the extent of riskins: his vast family fortunes. 
But no support could be sent him by the Madras govern- 
ment. 7 He kept up a constant correspondence with 
governor Saunders, professing his friendship and implo- 
ring his assistance. 8 He wrote to Madrasril “Though 
I am in friendship with the French in outward appear'” 
ance and pay money according to the agreement, yet, with whomsoever 
I contracted and mentioned friendship at first, to him I think it a duty 
incumbent to be fj^thfuFk The tragic death of Vijayaramaraju the Great 
after the destruction of Bobbili.lO did not alter the situation. His nephew^ 
Ananda Gajapati Raju, whose succession was confirmed by Salabat Jang 
and recognised by Bussy himself, continued Vijayaramaraju^s policy of 
friendship to the Company with remarkable shrewdness and ability. But 
the distressed position of the Tvfadras Government both prevented them 
from assisting Anandaraju and cost them all their .settlements in the 
Sarkars.il Vizagapatam itself surrendered to Bussy on 27 June 175 7. 12 
Dissatisfied with the ^vant of effective response from the Madras govern- 
ment, Anandaraju opened direct correspondence with Cob Clive in Bengal 


7 . See Vizagapatam to Madras, 8 January 1757. Select. Comm. Cons. 
7 February, Yol. 51. pp- 43—45; resol ut 'on of the Madras government thereon, p. 
49 which directed Vizagapatam to foster the friendship between Vimyarama Razu 
and the Company while confessing then' inability to assist him. See also Madras 
to Vizagapatam. 8 February. TdP7n, p. 58. 

8 . These letters are preserved in the Madras Record Office, See hTos. 20.5, 320 

and 335 of Country Correspondence f Mi lit. Dept.j for 1756, pp. 4S, 55 — 56, and 

103 — 04 respectively. Some of th's correspondence is miblished by the Madras* 
government. See also Madras to Vizagapatam. 8 February, quoted above. 

9. Vijayarama Razii to Madras^ received 23 February. Country Correspon- 
dence, fMilit. Dept.) hTo. 58 for 1757. pu. 07—28. See also Madras to Ananda 
Gajapati, 16 March, in reply thereto. Idem 'N’o. 84. p. 141. Vijayarama Razu 
had been assassinated meanwhile. 

• t 

10. For a classic description of the Bnbbili tragedy see Orme; History. Vol 

H. pp. 253—60, Also, Ana'^da Gajapati to Madras received 1 May and G Septem. 
her. Country Correspondcce 17 os. 168 and 353 for 1757. pp. 71 75 and 168 69 

respectively. The provisional chief of Vizagapatam, John Lewi-i Smith, referring 
to this ‘^unfavourable circumstance” hoped for the steadfastness of Ananda Razu, 
See Vizagapatam to Madras, 10 March, Cons. 31 March. Idem. pp. 208 — 09. 

See further. The Maharaja of Bobbilii; A revised Account of the Bobbili 
Zamindari, pp. 37 — 77. 

11. Madras to Vizagapatam. IG June 1757 .Select, Oomm. Cons SI pp. 514-15 

Smith was succeeded by Percival in the Ohief^jhip. 

12. Select. Comm. Cons. 28 July, Idem, p. 654, 
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through the agency of Dr. John Brfstow, the Company’s agent at Cuttack, 
Naturally enough, Bussy viewed these movements with -suspicion and 
applied pressure on Anandaraju. Alarmed at the neglect of the Company’s 
affairs in the Sarkars, Aanandaraju wrote finally to Madra^- that “in short, 
I meet with ruin in your frienA‘hip”.i^ Fortunately for him Bussy’s 
sudden recall to Aurangabad gave the Razu an admirable opportunity of 
which he took advantage. Single-handed, he seized Vizagapatam from 
the French and hoisted the Englilh flag on that factory. -15 

Ananda Razu’s initiative was amply rewarded. With his chafac- 


teristic 

C) ire's 
foresight, 


political • vision, Clive eagerly seized the opportunity. 
His plans were further facilitated by the fact that 
Nizam Ali, the brother of Salabat Jang, implored his 
assistance to subvert the latter's Government arid esta^ 


blish him -as the subadar of the Dekhan. Faced as he was with the 
formidable task of putting khe Company’s affairs in Bengal on a satis- 


factory basis, he was willing to send military assistance to Ananda Razu 


and even contemplated leading the expedition in person.l? But On further 


consideration, he commissioned Lieut. Col. Francis Forde to undertake 


it, despatched troops into the Sa'I'kars at a time when he could ill afford 
to deplete his military resources m Bengal, and wrote to Madras:!^ “if 


IS. Anmda Baju to Madras, in Select Camm, Cons, 4 February 1758. Vol.53. 
p. 67. The letter can be read in CBuntry Correspondence No. 37 for 1758. pp. 
15-16. 

The Bengal record* are clearer on this point. They mention letter 
from Mr. John Bristow, Resident at Cuttak, under date the i4th hrtimb, advising 
of his having received a seerpaw frbm the Gudgeputtee Rajah and letters invi- 
ting him to take possession of GfSnjam and Vizagapatam tor the Hon'Sle 
Company, and very pressing for Gol: Clive to march that way in hopes to gain 
Masslapatam and in consequence ol the above invitation he should set out for 
Vizagapatam in a few days”. Bengdl Select Cons, 4 July 1758. Vol. 2. p. 67. 

14, Ananda Baju to Madras, redbived 17 May, No. 91 of Country 'correspon- 
dence for 1758, pp. 40 — 4l; See als(J Select Comm, ConS. 4 Februarj , Vol. 52, 
p. 67: and of 25 May, when this letter to the effect tha*; Anahda Razu ‘'has uni- 
ted all the Zamindars (or Rajahs) Sf the three French provinces Who have 
resolved to free themselves from tBe^ dominion of fcbe French” was considered, 
no assistance was offered. Idem, p. i93. 

15. Ananda Baju to Madras, rolbived IS June 1758. See No, llO of th^ 
Country Correspondence for 1758. pp. 47—48. See also Select Comm,Con$. 19 June 
Vol. 52. p. 249. 

16 Clive to Nizam All, 3xi\r knd 17 September 1758. Clive to Ananda 
Baju, 7 and 17 September, and Nijih Ali to Clive, 17 July 1759. SCe Nlalcolm. 
Menwir oj Bobert, Lord Clive, Vol. li. pp. 10 and 18. I was unable to locate the* 
above letters in the Bengal records. See further Bengal to Madras, 25 August 
Select Comm, Cons. 5 October. Vol. 52 pp, 413—14, 

17. See Bengal Select Cons. 4 iuly Vol. 2. pp. 67—68-. See also Clive to the 
Select Committee of the court of Directors, 1 January 1759 in Malcolm, I; pp 
167—70. This letter is not fodnd in the Bengal Letters Received, 

18. Bengal to Madras, 14 September 1758, Sel, Corhm. Cons. 18 October 

Vol, 52. pp,^416-17. ^ 
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this expedition only threw the country into such confusion as to prevent 
our enemies from collecting an^" revenues, it will answer in a great 
measure the design and the expense*’. Madras appointed John Andrews 
to the chiefship of Vizagaoatam and directed him to co-operate with 
Ananda Razu and Lieut. Col. Forde with a view to bring the expedition 
to a successful close. 


Andrew’s first task was to draw up an a^^reem^^nt between Ananda 
Razu and the Company, This agreement, which was sirn^d on 21 Novem- 
ber 1758, stipulated:20 “that all plunder should be divided: that 

all the countries which might be conquered should 
Agreement with , , i , , -r^ • , 

Ananda Razu. delivered to the Ramh who was to collect the 

• revenue: but that the sea ports and towns at the 
mouths of the rivers should belong to the Companv wdth the rev(="nues of 
the districts annexed thereto; that no treaty for the disposal or restitution, 
whether of the Rajah’s or of the English possessions should he made 
without the consent of both parties; that the Rajah should supply fifty 
thousand rupees a month for the expenses of the army and six thousand 
to commence from their arrival at Vizagapatam for the particular expences 
of the officers.” From this agreement it is evident that the responsibility 
for the acquisition and administration of the Sarkars rested on the 
shouHers of Ananda Razu. On this point, the Bengal government* which 
was responsible for ^he expedition. resolved‘^^ that “by the tenor of Mr. 
Andrew’s letter it appears as if he entertained thoughts of taking posses- 
sion of large territories in the Company’s name which \ve judge contrary 
to the Company’s interests on many accounts”. In this respect, they 
were only auxiliaries to Ananda Razu. 


The combined forces of Ananda Razu and Lieut. Col, Forde, 
who had recently arrived at Vizagapatam with the Bengal detachment^ 
marched south and on 7 December 1756 defeated the 
French forces under the Marquis de Conflans at the 
battle of Kondur or Chandiirti in the present Eas 


Victories of 
Col. Forde. 


19. Public Consultatians. 9 and 14 October, Vol. 16. pp. 322—23 and 328 
respectively. See also Madras to Ananda Paju^ 16 October, in No. 204 of Ooun^ 
try correspondence' for 1758. pp. 93—94. 

20. Andrews to Madras, Vizagapatam, 14 December 1758. Letters to Fort St, 
George, Vol. 38, pp. 127 — 29. This is one of the series of the Madras Record 
Office. I quote the letter from Col. Forde. Lord Clive'* s Bright Hand Man, pp. 
190—91. See also Bengal Select Cons, 15 January, wherein this treaty commu- 
nicated by Andrews is copied. Vol. 2. (Broken set), Cambridge is* meagre and 
obscure about this treaty. See his Ac cow 'it g. 20. See also Orme. History 11. 376. 

r,i n 1^ T ......... Itr^'n, r» /♦> -i \ » 
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Godavari District.32 Ananda Razu had not the broad vision necessary to 
follow the advantages of victory to their logical conclusion. His luke- 
warm behaviour retarded the progress of the Company’s arms. His 
anincial position was insecure, and the Bengal government determined to 
b^ar the expsns^s of the expedition in case xAuanda Razu was unable or 
unwiUing to subsidise the Company.23 Meanwhile Salabat Jang directed 
all the zaminiars in the Sarkars not to pay revenues to or obey the 
English Company or Ananda Razu.34 Ananda Razu quitted Lieut, Col. 
Forde to suppress the rebellion raised in his territory by the schemes of 
Salabat Jang. Forde was greatly in need of money and his troops muti- 
nied. The Madras government could not afford any assistance, financial 
or military. 25 They even urged Forde to induce Ananda Razu to submit 
to Salabat Jang in which case the latter might be willfag to grant the 
Sarkars to the Company.35 But the indomitable Forde was unwilling to 
make such a dishonourable compromise. At his instance, Andrews signed 
a fresh agreement with Ananda Razu27 according to which the Company 
agreed “that whatsoever sums the Rajah might furnish should be consi- 
dered as a loan, and that the revenues of all the countries that might 
be reduced on either side of the Godavari, excepting such as belonged to 
the French either by establishment or grant in property should be equally 
divided between him and the English-^’ The material change of position 
according to this treaty is that the English were entitled to half of the 
territories south of the Godavari belonging to the French when they were 
finally driven out of the Sarkars. The financial assistance which the 
Madras government voted at the last moment came too late apd was 
paid into the Vizagapatam treasury, 28 the Bengal government having al- 
ready relieved Forde from his financial straits. Having arranged “all 
disputes'’ with Ananda Razu, Col. Forde marched with him towards 
Masulipatam.29 


22, This battle had not received the recognition it merited. See Malleson.* 
Decisive Battles of India, Chapter lY. pp. 72—89 and Forde; Clive's Bight Hand 
Man, pp. 50—69. For an account of the events see Bengal Select Cons. 19 De- 
cember 1758. Yol. 2. For a list of the killed aad wounded, see Orme Mss. YoL 
XIII. p. 3,059. 

23. Bengal to FordeM 5rafiuary 1759, Madras military and Secret consultations, 

28 February, Yol. 41, pp.24— 25. See also Anandaraju to Madras, Coiis.l^ 
March, Idem, p. 55, 

34. Forde to Madras. 19 March Cons. 27 March Idem. pp. 86—87. 

25. Mint. Cons, 31 March, Idem, p. 88. 

26. Madras to Forde. 38 March, Idem, pp, 93—94; also Madras to Fizaga- 
patam, 2 April, Idem. pp. 104—05. 

27. Forde to Olive, Ellore, 23 February; Ormi Mss. Yol. 392. pp. 47—18 
See also Orme: History. Yol. II. p. 473. 


28. Mint, Cons, 9 April, Yol. 41. p. 107. 

29. Bengal to Madras, 29 January 1759. 
Yol. 41, p, 103. See also A ia>ii%rajii to Madras 
in Mint. Oofs, 20 April. ^Jdem. i>. 132. 


Madras Milit, Cons. 
Jountry c:>rrespo lienc 


9 April. 
No. 75. 
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Forde successfully captured Masulipatam on the night of 7 — 8 
April 1759.30 Madras was lubilant about his success. They wrote to 
him:3l “After J:he final blow you have given to the power of the French 
in the Deccan, Salabat Jang will be willing to be friends with us upon 
the terms you can reasonably propose. We doubt not you will make use 
of the opportunities of securing for the Company such beneficial grants 
and privileges as will make ample amends for the expenses of the expe- 
dition.'’ They further ordered Andrews to proceed to Masulipatam and 
co-operate wdth Forde in bringing Salabat Jang to terms. B‘2 Meanwhile 
two French ships appeared in the Masulipatam roads, while a body of 
French troops already in the Sarkars joined Salabat Jang who encamped 
near rbrahimpatam,33 and the latter’s amildar^^ took effective possession 
of the districts roua*d Masulipatam. Ananda Rizu returned to Rajahmundry 
and the “French still maki their good with Salabat Jang’. Still the 
Madras government could aot send any assistance to Forde but hoped 
that the capture of Masul patam might induce Salabat Jang to come to 
terms, while to prevent further mischief th.ey ordered the French prisoners 
to Madras. 34: 


The subversive activities of Nizam Ali, brother of Salabat Jang, 
induced the latter to come to easy terms with Col. Forde. On 14 May 

1759 he agreed to the requests put forward by 
Col. Forde , 35 granting the Company the eight 
districts of the Sarkar of Masulipatam, as well 
as the Sarkar of Nizampatam and the districts of Kondavidu and 


‘‘Requests of Col, 
Forde”. 1759. 


30. Forde to Madras, 10 April, idem, 20 April, idem, p, 125. Malleson wrote; 
‘‘Rightly may Koadur and Machilipatanam rank among the decisive battles of 
India. Few battles have produced more brilliant results. If Kaveripak was the 
turning point in the contest between the French and the English for’the possession 
of Southern India south of the Krishna, the capture of Machhlipatanam most 
assuredly secured for the authority they now command and the influence they now 
exercise in the provinces lying between that river aid the Yindhyan range”. 
Decisive Battles of India ^ pp. 106—07 

31. Madras to Forde, (Milit) 20 April Vol 41. pp: 125—27. 

32. Madras to Vtzagapatam. 21 April, Vol. 41. p. 127, 

33. Forde to Madras. 17 April, Milit. Co%s. 18 .April Idem. pp. 136 — 37. 

34. lAilit. Cons, 28 April and 3 May Idem, pp. 138 a id 155 respectively; see 

also yiadras to Forde, 3 and 6 May, po, loS and 132 respsctivelyJ Mndraa to 
Admiral Pocock, 3 May pp. lo9— 160, and fl lally, M tdrn'J to Bengal, 8 May pp. 
175—76. 

35. Articles of treaty in yiilit Co is, ll July. Io\, 41. pp, 275—78. Thnse 
may also be read in Aitchison, Vol. IX. p. 20., in appendix p. 10 Col, Forde's 
Clive's Right Hand Man, pp. T99— 200., and in Briggs; The Kizam, Vol. I. pp. 
225—226, besides other standard histories. The treaty is also copied in Orme Msa, 
Vol. 292, p. 203. 

Doubts were expressed as to the valid'ty of th's Hreatv whicb^. i+. 
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Akulamannadu as in'in, or free gift, and sanads were granted to them 
in ths same mimier as ’ixi been done to the French. The French were 
to leave the country within a fortnight and the French Comoany was not 
to have any settlement whatsoever in the Northern Sarkars. He agreed 
not to call on Ananda Razu to account for joining the English to demand 
the money collected by him during his march from Chicacole to Masuli- 
patam, or to require from him more than the tribute paid by the 
Vijayanagaram family during the time of Nizamul-Mulk. The English 
on their oart bound themselves not to assist any of the suhadar^s 

enemies.36 

According to this treaty Ananda Gajapati lost any claim he had 
to the acquisition of new territory under the two agreements between him 
and the Company, but, as against this his interests were judiciously pro- 
tected from any undue encroachment on the part of Salabat Jang and 
this provision ensured the support of the Pusapatis which was to be of 
great importance for the maintenance of the Company’s authority in the 
Northern Sarkars during the first thirty and odd years of their administration..37 
Great delay took place in restoring public order in the newly 
acquired countries since Col. Forde was independent of the authority of 
the Madras government and failed to co-operate with Andrews, their nominee. 
The Madras Council strongly protested to the Bengal GoverninentSS on 
which the latter wrote to Forde:39 “Although it be not our intention 
that any one should interfere with you in your military command or 
the politics of the country, yet we think it will be for the Company’s 
interest that Mr. Andrews take charge of the civil and mercantile 

See Francis Bussell: A Short History of the East India Company, p. 63. 

Taa only complete map illustrative of the campaign of Ool Forde is to be 
found in "apt. Arthur Broome; History of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal 
Army. 

3'3. C, T3 wrote to the Court of Dwactors that by this treaty “the Company 
were sted with a grant of Masuupatam and all its districts bj which 
acqu's.tioLi they will reap the benefit of a revenue of at least four lacks of 
rupees per annum, besides the advantage of the exclusive trade of that place 
a id toe couatry arouud . rSse Bengal Letters Received, 29 December 1759 Vol 
4. p. 387. ■ ■ 

37. For a clear and comprehensive account of the events that led to the 
complete evacuation by the French of the Sarkars, see Broome. Bengal Army, 
op. 309—50. Th's aooomt is mainly based on Orme, Wilks and Malcolm's Clive. 

Ana Ida Gajap.ati was mai ily instrumental in this aohievemi- .t. See 
"tAasahpatam to Madras, 21 November, 1759, Ailit. Cons. 3 December, Vo;, 42 . op. 
740—41. See also Capt. Fischer to Madras, 5 January 17d0. idem, 24 January 
vol. 43. pp. 97—98. 

38. Madras to Bengal (Milit,) 8 and 10 July. 1759. Vol. 41. pp; 343 and 352 
respectively. See also Madras to Forde, 13 July, Idem. pp. 857—58 

39. F’orde to Madras^ 18 September, 1759. Ailit Cons. 24 Soptembor, idem 
PPr 5^—31. ^ 
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affairs at Masulipatam; you -will therefore permit him to act as Chief 
agreeable to his appointment from Fort St, George”* After his superses- 
sion in the command of the Bengal forces. Ford resigned his command 
to Captain Fischer and strenuous efforts were successfully made by 
Andrews to secure direct control of the Company’s affairs in the Sarkars 
and for the retention of the Bengal forces for a considerable length of 
time.40 ■ 

Meanwhile, matters took a serious turn at the Court of Hydera- 
bad. Nizam Ali drove Salabat Jang off the Masnad and immediately 
marched into the Sarkars to collect the tribute claimed from the family 
of Vijayanagaram for the Chicacole and Raiahmundry 
Sarkars for a period of over three years. The 
temporary Chief of Masulipatam, James Alexander, 
attended him at ^ajahmundry but was unsuccessful in obtaining a 
confirmatory s mad from him, without which the grant of Salabat Jang 
would lapse and the Company would have no legal right to collect the 
revenues from the Masulipatam farms. Although refusing to grant his 
sanad to the company, Nizam Ali offered to pay a lakh of rupees for a 
specified body of troops and stores to be supplied by the Company, 
intimating his willingness to grant the three middle Sarkars provided the 
Madras government defeated the Marathas •and restored him to his 
possessions lately conquered by them. The Madras government rejected 
this proposal as impracticable and from this time begins a long period of 
negotiations between Nizam Ali and Madras for an alliance in return for 
the Northern Sarkars. 

The uncertain situation of affairs in the Sarkars was greatly 
complicated by the sudden death of Ananda Gajapati at Rajahmundry 
about 23 February 1760 .^^ A schism in the house of 
^^ajapatf and^^ Vijayanagaram threw the affairs of the country 

confusion in the into great confusion. Chandramma, the widow of 
Sarkars. Vijayaramaraju the Great, contrived to V obtain the 

40. The unjust, treatment of CoL Forde is clearly brought out by Gob Forde. 
in his Lord Clive’s Right Hand Mei.n* 

See resolution in Milit. Cons, 24 September, 1759. Vol. 42, pp, 536—37. 
MasMlipatam to Madras, 21 September, Idem. 27 September, pp. 551 — 53, and the 
resolution thereon, p. 561, Same to Same. 7 October, Idem, 15 October, pp 6-15 — 16. 
Forde to Madras, 8 October, Idem, 16 October, pp. 623—24, and MaBiilipatam to 
Madras, 21 October, Idem, 30 October, p. 668. 

41. Ananda Gajapati to Madras, in MUM, Cons. 12 May, 1760 Yob 43, 
p. 466. See also Masulipatam to Madras, 9 May, idem, 19 May, p 432| 

42. Masxxlipatam to Madras, 26 May, 1760. ' Milit. Cons. 2 June. Vol'. 42 
pp. 518 — 19. Nizam Ali to Madras, Country Correspondence. No. 219, for the same 
year. Idem, 'pp. 520 — 21, and Masulipatam t Madras, 2 June, Idem, 16 June 
p. 562, and the resolution of the Madras Council thereon, pp. 562—63. 

43. Masulipatam to Madras, 29 February, Idem, lO March pp.24l — 43. See 
also, Madras to Masulipatam, 11 March, pp. 254 — 55, 
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nomination of one of his nephews to the gadi of Vijayanagaram, in the 
person of Vija 3 mramaraju II, setting aside the pretensions of Sitaramaraju 
his elder brother, an arrangement fraught with dangerous consequences to 
the peace of the country and the stability of the Company's administra- 
tion for over a quarter of a century. 44 At once the malcontents headed 

by Ramabhadra Payakarao, Raja of the principality of Anakapalli, com- 
menced hostilities. 45 The whole of the Chicacole Sarkar was plundered 
by the disaffected party, which was joined by Sitaramaraju himself. 46 
Vijayaramaraju’s troops were routed, the Company's town of Wathara 
plundered and Vizagapatam itself threatened 4'f Efforts were made in 
vain to bring about an understanding between the two brothers, as Sita- 
ramaraju insisted on either his appointment as rlhvan to his younger 
brother or the equal division of the territories between them. His pro- 
posals having been rejected, Sitaramaraju left Vijayanagaram in disgust. 4B 
Throughout these proceedings, the Madras Government pursued a policy of 
cautious indifference with a view to allow the parties to settle their affairs, 49 
especially in view of the fact that negotiations with Nizam Ali had been 
broken off. But the situation was temporarily brought under control by 
the demands of Nizam Ali for the payment of the Vijayanagaram arrears 
which compelled Sitaramararju to acquiesce in the title of Vijayaramaraju 
and accept the dhiKinshipfi^ 

The breakdown of negotiations between Nizam Ali and the 
Company had left the former free to settle the affairs of the Sarkars. 

Breakdo of Sarkar of Murtizanagar or Guntur had already 

negotiations^ granted to his brother Easalat Jang and Hussain 

With Nizam Ali A'i Khan who had been so far enjoying its rent "was 
ejected. 51 But the Khan himself was now appointed 


44. This transaction which was a veritable night-mare to the Madras govern 
meut is described by Edward Cotsford, who was appointed Chief of Ganjam eight 
years later. No other source explains this arrangement, in a clear and an au- 
thentic way. See appendix No. IV to the Amwer to the Charges by .gir Thomas 
Rumbold. fThe full title is given in the bibliography). 

45. Vizagapatam to Madras, 1 April, 1700. Milit Cons, April, Vol. 43 p p. 
4l5 l6j bee also Madras to V^izaga^patanit 26 April Tdejiiy p. 4"20. 

46. Vizagapatam to 'Madras, 13 July, Milit Cons. 18 August Vol 4-1 pp GOJ 

aCT IdemTnz"' 

and 1 and 12 October. Idem 18 October, pp. 

906, and 982-83 respectively, 

48- Vi7,ngapatam to Madras, 12 October 1739. Milit. Coas. 11 November op 
982-88. Sami to same, 29 November. Idem. 31 December pp, i. 12.3-24 ’ ^ ’ 

49. Madras to Masulipotam, II Marob, 17C0 Vol. 43 pp’, 254-55, M;dra^ to 
Vizagapatam, 12 November, Vol. 44, pp 989-90 

50 Vizagapatam to Madras, 1 December, 'idem 31 December, Idem pp. C91-92 

11 f n! Basalat Jang to Madras, and Nizam Ali to Madral 

all undated, in Millt. Cons. 20 March 1760 idefn p 988 

,, , tile diwa/j of Anw-ud Din, the /micai of Arcot. See 

Mark Wifks, Historical Sketches of the South of India, Vol. 1 p. 249. 
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naivah of the three Sarkars of Rajahmundry, Ellore and Mustafanagar 
while Vijayaramaraju was made responsibe for the rent of the Chicacole 
Sarkar. Immediately these arrangements had been completed, Nizam Ali 
withdrew from •the Sarkars, thus leaving the Company unable to procure 
any confirmation of Salabat Jang’s grants.52 


The re-appointment of Andrews as Chief of Masulipatam marked 
a further stage in the efforts of the Company for the acquisition of the 
Sarkars. His instructions urged a policy of non-inter" 
^mission ^ vention in the internal affairs of the country unless 
Madras 1762' clearly compelled to take the offensive. 53 Contrasted 
with this watching brief of Andrews was Nizam Ali’s 
anxiety to secure an alliance with the Company. He deputed Hussain Ali 
Khan to Madras t(k settle the differences which stood in the way of such 


an alliance and sent sanacJs for the nve Sarkars to be delivered to the 
Madras government in order to induce them to enter into an agreemert 
with him*^^ Madras was at once unprepared and unwilling to send any 
force to his assistance, owing to their commitments in respect to the war 
with France and Spain and the expedition to Manilla. 55 They were 
equally averse to returning the sanads. since such an act would certainly 
lead to further misunderstandings with Nizaiq Ali. 


To obviate these difficulties, they offered a body of thousand 
troops to Hussain Ali to assist him in collecting the revenues of the three 
Sarkars under his management. It is difficult to ascertain with certainty 
how far Hussain Ali endeavoured to secure the approval of Nizam Ali 
before he entered into this agreement but the Madras government were 
greatly deceived in believing that the arrangement would be satisfactory 
to the court of Hyderabad. xAccording to this agreement, the expenses of 
any military aid sent into the Sarkars were to be defrayed by Hussain 
Ali who, curiously enough, was “not, in fact, to have any power or autho* 
rity in the management of the Circars."'56 But as a concession to his pride 


52. Vizagapatam io Madras^ 13 July, Cons. IS August, 1760. Yol. 44 pp. 

691—92. 

53. Instructions lo Andrewsj 9 May 176.7, Yol. 333 — 34. 

64. Nimm J'Ji to JIadras, Country Correspondence No. 97 for 1762 Mllit. Con3% 
19 August 1762 Yol. 48 pp. 11-229-30. 

This volume has three sections wita different sets of pages. 

For a comprehensive view of these negotiations with Nizam Ali, See, 
Madras Letter Received, 9 November 1762. (Pigot) paras 10 — 12. Yol. 1 — A. The 
pages in this volume are not numbered. 

Madras confessed their initiative in inducing Hussain Ali to proceed to 
Madras and negotiate on behalf of his master. 

55. Mllit. Cons. 19 August Yol. 48 p. II — 230. 

56. Idem. 30 August. Idem. pp. II — 249-52; See also Mairds to Masulipatam 23 
September, idem. PP. II — 287-94. 
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and position as 'iLoih to Nizam Ali, the Chief of Masulipataiii was directed 
to consult him in all matters relating to the revenue administration of the 
country* 

Hussain Ali Khan’s long stay at Madras and Ins unsuccessful 
negotiations for an alliance created a hostile part}^ to him at Nizam Ali s 

court. He was peremptorily dismissed from his station, 
Its failure. , ^ 

and a new deputy, Sultan Mahomed Khan, was appoint- 
ed even before Hussain could return to Masulipatam.^^ But since troops 
had now actually been sent into the Sarkars, the Madras government took 
the responsibility on their shoulders and wrote to Masiilipatam:^^ “ We 
never intended that Hussain Aliy Cawn should have any power or direction 
in the affairs of the Circars otherwise than by his advice which from his 
knowledge of them might be useful”. But they were ^lot as yet able to 
carry this policy into effect. Instead, they decided hO to “depend chiefly 
on the voluntary submission of the Zamindars, but should the greater 
part of the most powerful of them prove disobedient, it would not, by any 
means, be advisable to attempt to reduce them”. 

The policy of peaceful penetration as allies of Ananda Gajapati 
and later on of Hussain Ali, advocated and carefully launched by the 
Madras government did not j^rove effective. A state of anarchy prevailed 
. u • XI throughout the Sarkars, “there being no part of govern- 
Sarkars. ment since the sanads were published. ihoug^ 

Hussain Ali Khan has ceased to be the legal deputy of 
the Dekhan government, his officers used “ every method in their power 
to collect money ” under the old agreements. In his haste to collect what 
he could, he lent himself to “tyranny and oppression” which completely 
ruined the country, “and thus for present gain he has very near[ly] 
ruined the four best pergunnas in the Circars. The fraternal disputes 
between Vijayaramaraju and Sitaramaraju left the Chicacole Sarkar in an 
unsettled condition.^^ To add to this confusion, a formidable Mahratta 


57. Mint, Cons> 30 August 1762, and Mudras Masullpatam 23 September 
Vol. 48. pp. .n~249~52 and 297—94* 

i Madras, 1 and 14 October, idem. 25 October, idom, II. 

034-39, The numbering c^f ^ages in this volume is irregular: for example, there 
three sets. of pp. 33S and 339 in the same place in section two. 

59. Madras to Masullpatam^ 25 October, ide>nu 11—343—17 

60. Ihid. 

pp. m, Madras. 19 October 176-2. Miltt. Cons. 1 November, vol. 48 

Directors: “We must acknowledge that the 

Bevenues of the C.roars on tae one. hand and the danger of engaging ourselves 

strength on the other, threw us into some porple- 
fi9 ^ 9 November, (Pigot) para. 12. Vol. I~A. 

asu ipatam to Madras, 28 October, idem. 1 November, idem, pp III 2-5 
63. Sam to same, Ig^October, idem. 85 October, idem. pp. II, 334.9. 
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force invaded this Sarkar, drove away the faujdar stationed there by the 
Raja of Vizianagaram and plundered the country . 6 ^ The Vinnakota pargana 
of the Guntur district which the government had rented to Mangu Appanna 
was the scene 5 f constant plunder, even by the renter himselh^^ In these 
circumstances, Madras was unprepared to go beyond the measures they 
had already taken, while the new deputy Sultan Mahomed was powerless 
to deal with the situation. 

The Hyderabad government moved -slowly but emphatically and 
demanded the return of the sanads, as the conditions on the performance 
of which alone they would become operative were non-existent.^^ Madras 
promptly returned them to Nizam Ali but they resolved to keep the fort 
of Rajahmundry under their control until the expenses of the troops lent 
to Hussain Ali had^been made good.^'f 

Nizam xAli questioned the Company's competence to rent t^^ 
Vinnakota pargana and appointed Abdul Rahman Khan alias Budda 
Jema Khan, the former bakshi of Hussain Ali Khan, to the management 
of the three Sarkars, of Rajahmundry, Ellore and Mustafanagar.^^ But 
since he refused to be responsible for the payment of the expenses of the 
detachment which Hussain x\li secured without his previous sanction, the 
Madras government declared that xAbdul Rahman must be accountable for 
the same.^^ Hussain Ali himself, being unabtfe to disband his undiscip- 
lined sibbandi of 20,000 men, gave a lot of trouble to the Company,!^ 
xAbdul Rahman evaded payment of the lakh of rupees with which he was 
debited in the Company’s accounts and persisted in maintaining that the 
responsibility solely rested with Hussain Ali, who by this time had been 
completely divested of ail authority in the Sarkars and had taken refuge 

64. Vizagapatam to Madras. 29 November, idem. 39 December, idem, pp. 
IIT89-90. 

65. Masulipatam to Madras, 14 October, 1762, Milit. Cons. 25 October, Yol. 48. 
pp. 11-339-42: See also the account of the ruinous state of the pargana in th^ 
enclosures to Same to same, 23 October, idem. 1 November, pp. III-5-6: also 
Same to same, 27 November, idem. 6 December, id^m. pp. III-57 59. 

66. Country Correspondence Nos. 165, 166 and 167 for 1762 in Milit. Cons 
l5 November, idem. pp. III-19. See also Madras to Masulipatam 18 NoAember, 
idem. pp. III-27-28. 

67. MilU. Cons. 15 November,- idem. pp. IIT21-22; ^ S§e also Madras to Mamli- 
patam, I 8 November idem. 27 — 28. See further, Madras Letters Received, 3 Septem- 
ber, 1762. (Bigot) paras. 1-3 Yol. I.A. 

68. Nizam Ali to Masulipatam in Masulipatam to Madras, 23 December, 1762. 
Milit. Cons. 3 January 1763 Yol. 49 pp 1-3. Same to same, 18 January, idem. pp. 
26-27, Capt. Blake to Masulipatam, Rajahmundi’y, 16 January, Idem, pp 27-^8 and 
Masulpatam to Madras, 19, 24, and 25 January, idem. pp. 28-29; and p. 30 respectively 

69. Nizam Ali to Madras, Count nj Correspondence, Nos. 9, 10, 11, and l2 for 1763 
Idem. 16 January, idem. 31-32. See also Madras to Masulipatam, 7 February and 
3 March, pp. 42-43 and 114 respectively. 

70. Masulipatam to Madras, 23 October 1762, idem. 1 November, Yoh 48* pp. m 
-5 and same to same, 10 February 1763, idem 2i February^ Yol. 49 pp, 64-67, 
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at Masulipatam.7l 

But Kandregula Jogi Pantulu, the Company’s dubash and inter- 
preter at Masulipatam, who was to play a large part in the early revenue 
administration of the Sarkars, succeeded in bringing 
AbdTl^Rahrnam ^^t)dul Rahman to terms with the Company. Under 
this agreementj^ John Pybus, Chief of Masulipatam, 
undertook not to assist any Zamindar as against Rahman Khan and allow 
him credit for the stores removed from Rajahmundry which was evacuated 
by the Company’s troops, in return to his undertaking that the expenses 
of the expedition would be paid by tips on the sahukar Syamai Das. 
With the payment of the expenses by Abdul Rahman on 21 June, 1763, *^3 
the steadying hand of the Company was withdrawn and once more the 
Sarkars were given up to plunder and anarchy. 

Meanwhile, Sitaramaraju had successfully subdued the insurrection 
of Narayana Deo, Raja of Kimidi, who had lately shown an inclination to 
join the French at Balasore, notwithstanding the fact 
that on a former occasion he had been responsible for 
compelling Moiacin to flee from the Ganjam district. 7-1= 
Sitaramaraju then prepared to march southward with a 
view to settling his affairs with the Company but further complications 
arose when Nizam Ali appofhted Fateh-ud Din Mahomed Khan to the 
management of the Chicacole Sarkar for which Sitaramaraju was supposed 
to be responsible on behalf of his brother Vijayaramaraju.75 


Rise of Sita- 
Bama Raju’s 
power, 


71. Same to aamef 2l February /dm. 28 February, idem. pp. 99-103. For a sta- 
tement of the expenses of the detachment see p. 104. 

72. Masulipatam to Madras^ 10 March, Milit. Cons^ 21 March pp, 142-44, Instruct 
tions to Jogi Pantulu, by John Pybus, 7 March, pp. 144-147, Masulipatam to Madras, 18 
March idem. 28 March pp. 158-60 which contains the agreement between Abdul 
Rahman and the Company, Masulipatam to Lieut. Coshy, (later Sir Henry Cosby) 
28 March pp. 165-66 apprl,ving Pybus’s agreement. 

It is interesting to note here that Madras did not approve of Pybus's action 
in respect to his offer to Abdul Rahman of a body of troops on the lines of the 
assistance given to Hussain Ali. See Pybus’s explanation 01 the measure in 
Masulipatam to Madras, 17 April idein 25 April, pp. 217-18. Details of the final 
settlement with Abdul Rahman for Current Pagodas 40,472 in discharge of the 
expenses of the detachment are to be found oa pp. 219-20, 

The assistance given^'to Abdul Rahman pending the orders of the Madras 
government was withdrawn, See Masulipatam to Madras 20 May idem. G June. pp.II 
14-15. A second series of pages begins after p. 286 of Section one in Vol. 49, 

The original occupation of Rajahmundry by Lieut. Cosby, which was now 
relinquished by the Company, is only described in the East India Military Calendat 
P* 2- 

73. The payment was made in two instalments. See Masulipatam to Madras 2 0 
May 1763 Milit. Cons. 6 June Vol, 49 p. II-15 and same to same 21 June, idem 27 
June, p. 11-32, 

74. Vizagapatam to Madras 21 February, Masidipatam to Madras 27 February 
idem 5 and 7 March idem. pp. 118 and 119 respectively. 

75. Mamlipatam to Madras 27 February 1763 idem 7 March idem. pp. U9-2L 
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Sitaramaraju’s influence reached its zenith with the reduction of 
Narayana Deo. Having made his brother, the rightful Raja, “ a kind of 
state prisoner,’^ he marched southward with a large army and took 
possession of ^ajahmundry. Fateh-ud Din Mohamed, unable to establish 
his authority against such a formidable rival, withdrew. 7G Sitaramaraju 
thus having everything in his favour dealt in an “arbitrary and high-handed'' 
manner with the zamindars, including the Raja of Mugalaturru.77 The 
Company was now placed in an awkward situation. They were unable to 
help the Raja of Mugalaturru, though he had rented from them the farms 
of Tonduru and Bondada for an annual rent of a lakh of rupees. And 
Nizam Ali himself, incompetent to deal with Sitaramaraju, asked the 
assistance of the Company. 78 The Palk government, which had just then 
succeeded the administration of Figot, resolved. 79 “ Altho’ it is not in 
our power to afford Nizam Ally any assistance he required, [sic] yet as 
the Company have earnestly recommended to us to procure grants for the 
Circars to the northward, it may possibly in some measure facilitate our 
obtaining them were we to enter into a correspondence with Nizam Ally 
and amuse him with promises of our assistance as soon as we are able, 
as he may by that means be induced to decline in engaging in any con- 
nection with the French." ^ 

Fortunately for the Company, a clash with Sitaramaraju was 
averted as the latter was obliged to recross the Godavari and to leave 

^ ^ the Mugalaturru Raja unmolested for some time. 80 Sita 

him averTed, Ramaraju protested against the protection given by the 

Company, however nominal, to the Raja of Mugalaturru 
and openly paraded his hopes of coercing Nizam Ali into granting him 
the Sarkars as his nominal deputy. 81 Abdul Rahman and Fateh-ud Din 
Mohamed meanwhile sought and obtained asylum at Masulipatam, whither 
they followed their predecessor in office, Hussain Ali. 82 Convinced that 

76. Mdit. Cons. 2 August Yol. 49 p, 107 Masulipatam to Madras 14 August idem 
2G August, pp. 146-17^ and same to same, 7 October idem l5 October, pp, 265-66. 

77. Same to same 20 October, idem 15 November.^ This volume is not numbered 
after p, 287 of section two. 

See also Madras Letters Received, 4 May 1761 fPjflk) para 44 Yol. IT. (pages 
not numbered). 

78. Nizam Ali to Madras, Conntnj Correspondence Nos. 184, 1S5 and 186 in 
Masulipatam to Madras, 2 November 1763 idem. 15 November 1763 Yol. 49. (pages 
not numbered.) 

79. Idem, See also Madras to Mastilipatam, 18 November, idem. 

80. Masulipatam to Madras "Ti November, Milit. Cons. 22 December Yol. 4-a 
(pages not numbered in this place.) 

81. Sitaramaraju to Madras, Coiintnj Correspondence Nos. 81 and 82 for 1764. 
Milit, Cons. 23 April A^ol, 50 p. 295. 

82. Masulipatam to Madras, 3 April 1764 idem. 9 April idem,pp. 259*6o. 
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Sitaramaraju “cannot have any just grounds for attacking the Maigala- 

turru rajah,” Falk's government directed Masulipatam to conciliate him 
and wrote that ^“n reality, we have no [more] right to interfere in favour 
of the Mugalatore Rajah than any other Zemindar under ^the Circar of 
Rajahmundry.”S3 ■ To augment the confusion thus prevailing in the Sarkars 
Basalat Jang’s troops systematically pillaged the Sarkars of Mustafanagar 
and Ellore and collected chauth from the various zamindars. He even 
compelled the chief of- Masulipatam to supply him with boats to cross 
the river Kistna in order to make common cause wirh Sitaramaraju and 
subvert the authority of Nizam Ali .84 After an heroic defence for seven 
months, Sainalkota surrendered to Sitaramaraju, who then recrossed the 
Godavari in order to resume operations against the Raja of Mugalaturru, 
having on his way settled the affairs of the Sarkar of^ Rajahmundry and 
left it under the charge of Raghavaraju, the guardian of the minor Raja 
of Peddapurain.^'^ 


But, meanwhile, a further stage in the negotiations with Nizam 
Ali had opened with the success that attended the expedition to Nfanilla 
and the reduction of Yusuf Khan.86 In consequence of 
wi^h^Niza^Ali persistent orders from the Court of Directors for the 

acquisitionc^ of the Sarkars, Falk’s government had 
reviewed the whole position. They wrote home :87 “As our principal views 
on those Circars are to procure a handsome clear income for our Hon’ble 


masters and to prevent their falling again into the hands of the French, 
we judged that these might be accomplished by offering to rent the 
Circars on your account for a certain number of years, on such terms as 
might maintain the troops necessary for their protection and at the same 
time jield a good profit to the Company”. A critical examination of the 
French administration under Bussy led them to conclude88 that out of an 
anticipated gross revenue of Rs. 1^5,77, 4.04 from the Sarkars they could 
conveniently afford to pay Nizam Ali ten to fifteen lakhs of rupees annu- 
ally. But being still unprepared for a military alliance with him, they 


83. Milit. Cons. 23 April idem pp. 295-36. See alsoLl/ad/m* to Masulipatam, 12 
April and 25 April idem pp. 272-73 and 297 respectively. 

84. Masulipatam to Madras, 4 May Milit. Cons. 7 May idem pp. 309-11 and same 
to same 1 June idem 8 June p. 378. 

85. Same to same 16 June idem 22nd June pp. 399-101. 

86. For a scholarly account of the amazing career of Yusuf Khan and his 
suhseauent fall, see S. 0. Hill: Yumf Khan, the Rebel Commandant. 

87. Madras Letters Received, 20 October 1764 (Palk) paras. 29-31 Vol. II (pages 
not numbered.) 

88. Milit. Cons 13 August 1764 Vol. 51 pp. 598-605 

f, r 
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resolved. Upon the whole, if Nizam Ali should absolutely refuse to 
let us have the Circars on any other terms than sending a body of troops 
to his assistance, we think we cannot consistently with the interest of the 

Company agree thereto.’’ 

• 

At the recommendation of John Pybus, Kandregula Jogi Pantulu 
was entrusted with the delicate mission of seeking an agreement with 
Jogi pantulu^s Ni^am Ali,^^ He was directed to bring Nizam Ali to 

mission. Such terms as should be most advantageous to the 

Company, without paying more than five lakhs of rupees 
for the first year, ten for the second and fifteen for the third.^i Realising 
that the impediments in the way of success were formidable, the Madras 
government agreed to pay a nmar of a lakh of rupees to Rukmud Daula 
duo an to Nizam Ali, to obtain his good offices, while they tried to lure 
Nizam Ali himself wfth the tempting offer of a cash payment of five lakhs 
of rupees, the tribute for the first year, within thirty days of the actual 
delivery of the sanads for the five Sarkars. Masulipatam amplified these 
instructions to Jogi Pantulu. In view of the strong rumours that Hussain 
Ali had been restored to favour at the court of Hyderabad and re-appointed 
amildoT for the Sarkars of Ellore and Mustafanagar, they instructed 
the Pantulu not to enter into any agreement with Nizam Ali if these two 
Sarkars were excluded from the rental. JMizam Ali should credit 
the Company with whatever sums had been collected by Sitaramaraju 
when in possession of the Country, No further alienation of land was to 
be made either for religious and charitable purpo.ses or for rew^arding 
public servants. On the other hand, “the Company shall be allowed to 
remove, turn out or entirely dispossess any Zamindar that may be trouble- 
some, refractory or rebellious or refuse to be accountable regularly for the 
rents of the countries under his jurisdiction...; they shall be at liberty to 
let such countries as may be now held by the Zemindars to other renters 
if they see proper and gen-^rally garrison any of the strongholds in the 
Sarkars which and when they deem fit”. Thus, complete, authority to 
direct the internal management of the country unhampered by any intrusion 
of the power of the court of Hyderabad was the object of the Madras 
government in proposing to rent the lands from Nizam Ali. This is a 
matter which is of great importance for the determination of the extent 
of the competence of the Company to deal witli* the rights of the zamin- 
dars, renters, revenue officials and finally of the actual inhabitants. 

89. Idem. See also VLadras to yLasuUpatam, 17 August, idem, pp, 6*22-24:. 

90. Mint. Cons. 6 and 12 November 1761 idem. pp. 926-27 and 940-41 respecti- 
vely, See also Madras to Uamlipatam 13 November idem, 942-43. 

91. Instructions to Jogi Pantulu from Madras, 12 Novembar, idem. 943 - 46 . 

92. KasuLipatam to Madras, 28 November, Milit. Cons. 6 December, VoL 61. 
pp, 1,015-17, and Instructions to Jogi Pantulu, from Masulipatam, idem, pp. 1,017-25 
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Husi'ain Ali's 
return to power. 


Jogi Pantiilu could not obtain all these demands. Once again, 
Hussain Ali turned out to be the stumbling block in the way - of the 
negotiations but this the Masulipatam Council had anticipated. Summing 
up the situation John Pybus, who took his seat 
at the Madras Council on temporarily relinquish- 
ing his station of Chief of Masulipatam, minuted;^^ 
“the greatest obstacle to our getting the five Circars seemed to be Hussain 
Ally who had received Sanads for the Circars of Ellore and Mustaphana- 
gur.” Hussain Ali offered to defray the expenses of any military aid 
lent to him by the Company and the diffident government of Robert 
Palk readily yielded to his proposal “as the assisting Hussain Ally may 
be the means of our getting a footing in the v^ircars in case the nego- 
tiations with Nizam Ali dragged on’ fruitlessly. The Madras government 
entered into an agreement with Hussain Ali who A^as accordingly to 
receive through their instrumentality five lakhs of rupees from the Nawab 
of Arcot with which he might pay his dues to his master.^^ Jogi Pantulu’s 
negotiations for an independent alliance failed. But he obtained the 
ratification of the agreement with Hussain Ali before leaving Hyderabad.^^ 


With the assistance of the Company’s troops Hussain Ali 
brought the Mustafanagar sarkar under his control, but his ambitions 
did not stop there. Even^ though he was only granted the rent of the 
Ellore and Mustafanagar Sarkars, which readily submitted to him,^® he 


93. Mint, Cana. 15 January 1765. Yol. 52. pp. 33-35. 

91. Milit. Oo'ts, 13 February Yol. 52 pp. 118-19: see also Madras Letters 
deceived 27 March 1765 (Palk), paras 4-10 SfoL II. 

In this they had acted in accordance with the wishes of the Court of 
Directors who wrote: “Military expeiitiois are so expensive and ruinous and 
their consequences so indeli lite, that we shall be better coitented to enjoy what 
we already possess in peace than to risque the least part in new engaijements 
attended with fresh scenes of warfare in hopes of acquiring more”. Madras Dis- 
patches, 24 December, 1765, para 5- Yol* III. p. 282. 

The original draft in the loiia Office Records is miss’ :ig. Apparently, a 
copy bad been obtained frou the Madras Record Office aid preserved, 

95. Milit, Cons. 20 and 25 February. Yol. 52. pp. 133.88 and 153-54 respectively 
See also Hadraj to UasuUpatam, 12 March, idem, pp, 163-64. The loan of the 
Nawab of Arcot was clearly mentioned in Madras Letters Received, 1 April 1766 
(Palk) paras 4 and 15, YoZ. II. 

96 Jogi Pantulu’s mission cost the Company’s treasury CuTent Pagoias 
1,124. See Masulipatam to Madras^ 4 April, Milit, Cons, 14 April Yol. 52 pp, 
802-03. 

97 Masulipatam to Madras, 9 April, idem. 22 April pp. 327-29. 

98. Robert Palk wrote to the Court: “Except Ohicacole all the Northern 
Circars wfth the assistance of your detachment quietlj submitted to Hussain Ali 
who has duly performed his engagements to the Company and is now endeavour- 
ing to bring Ohicacole under a proper regulation”. Palk to the Court of Directors 
(personal) 4 fiieptember 1765, in Madras Letters Received, Yol. II. 
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tried again to regain his lost supremacy by endeavouring to bring Sita’ 
ram Razu to terms. Madras wrote to the Court of DirectorsT^^ “it 
is however necessary in order to enable Hussain Ally to make good his 
engagements with the Company and the Soubah to oblige Seatterama^ 
razue to come to terms; lest such a measure might prejudice your invest- 
ment at Vizagapatam we shall try every means to bring them to an 
accommodation in an amicable manner and shall therefore insist upon 
Hussain Ally’s accepting such terms as may appear to us in Seatteram- 
rauze’s power to Comply”. Rajahmundry being strongly garrisoned by 
the Razu, Madras directed Masulipatam to dislodge him peaceably 
therefrom. With great reluctance, the Razu evacuated the place and 
retreated northwards. Further arrangements with him were temporarily 
suspended in view of the fact that f^anacs for the Northern Sarkars were 
expected from the J^ughal Emperor. 102 


The Company’s position in the Sarkars had improved substanti- 
ally by this time. Curiously enough, Sitaramaraju, while refusing to 
treat with Hussain Ali, entered into an agreement with Capt. Madge on 
behalf of the Company even though they had no 
of^the^Company.^ Status as yet to manage the Sarkars. In this 
respect the initiative of the Madras government 
was amply rewarded but it remains a fact # that they had not been 
authorised to negotiate with Sitaramaraju but only to lend their assis- 
tance to Hussain Ali as naib of Nizam Ali for the sarkars of Ellore 
and Mustafanagar. Hussain xAli himself was naturally dissatisfied with 
this arrangement, as the Madras government assumed the responsibility, 
Masulipatam itself admitting that “instead of acting as auxiliaries we 
have been obliged to assume the part of principals in his affairs. 1^^ This 
also gave Nizam Ali the pretext to enter the Sarkars once more with the 
avowed object of restoring order and collecting the three years’ revenues 


99. Madras to Masulipatam, Rajahmundry 3 May and Masulipatam to Madras 
7 May, in uilit. Cons, 14 May, Vol. 52 pp. 422-29. 

100. Madras Letters Recedved, (Palk) 14 October 17G5, para 24 Vol. II. 

101. 'Masulipatam to Madras, 9 April, Milit, Cons* 20 May, Yol 52 pp. 435-38 

for the correspondence between John Pybus and Capt. Madge, see also Madras to 
'Masulipatam 22 May, idem pp. 462.63,* • * 

102. The idea of procuring a grant for the Sarkars from the Emperor origi- 
nated before Clive’s arrival.* 

'M.ilit, Cons. 24 May, 1765. idem. pp. 466-67, Madge, to Masulipatam, Rajah- 
mundry, 14 May, p. 468 resolution of the Madras council thereon, p. 468_and 
Madras to Masulipatam, 25 May, p. 478, See also Madras Letters Received, 8 Au- 
gust, 1765 * (Palk), para 2 Vol. II, 

103. Masulipatam to Madras, 19 May, Milit. Cons* 27 May, Vol.' 52 pp. 486-89 
Madge to Masulipatam, Rajahmundry, 15 May, pp. 489-92. and Masulipatam to 
Madge, 19 May, pp. 492-93. 
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due from Hussain Ali and Sitaramaraju. The Madras government, alive 
to the disastrous effects of such a march, which would endanger their 
unauthorised agreement with Sitaramaraju, however, directed Pybus to 
submit to Nizam Ali and mediate between him and the Raju in case he 
actually prepared to march into the Chicacole Sarkar.^^"^ Jogi Pantulu 
was again commissioned to wait on Nizam Ali, who by this time had 
actually -entered the Sarkars and procure from him sanads for certain 
specified lands valued at five lakhs of rupees per annum in view^ of the 
military aid granted to Hussain Ali Alls 

For the second time Jogi Pantulu's mission ended in failure 
and once again the Company were compelled to acquiesce in a series of 
inconsistent and incoherent arrangements. Alarmed at 
ceed^ngs of The prospect of Rukn-ud Daula's marching into the 

goYernment. Chicacole Sarkar on behalf of his "inaster, Pybus adop- 
ted the counter-move of assisting Hussain Ali to negotiate 
for terms with Sitaramaraju (thereby nullifying the previous agreement 
between the latter and the Company conducted by Captain Madge} in 
order to discourage if not to preclude the siibadar of the Dekhan from 
adopting a policy of military aggression for which he had neither ability 
nor inclination apart from the righteous indignation of the moment. 

104. yiamli patam to Uadge 10 May 1765. Co'is. 27 May, Vol. 52, pp^ 

493-94 Resolution of the Madras Council thereon pp. 491-95, Ma(iras to M.asidipa- 
tam 27 May pp. 502*03. 

yiasuUpatani to Madras^ 29 May ide77i. 7 June pp 552-53 Madge to MasiiU- 
patmn. 30 May pp, 557.58 and Masulipatam to Madras 1 June pp. 5 ^ 18 - 59 , 

Intelligence from the Company's agent at the court of Hyderabad in 
Country Correspondence No. 119 for I7i>> and «’esolut on of the Madras Couiic’I 
thereon, pp. 560-61, see also Madras to Masulipatam 8 June pp. 563-Gl and 4 July 
pp. 657-58. The name of the agent io not mentioned. 

105 Masulipatam to Madras^ 6 June, Milit. Cons, 17 June, Vol 53 pp. 580-96 
resolution of the Madras Council ‘thereon, pp. 586-96 MasuMpatam to Madras, 13 
and 15 June, Idem 21 June, pp. 013-15 and 615-10 respectively resolution of the 
Madras Gounoil thereon, pp. 616 17. Madras to Masulipatam, 26 June pp, 625-27, 
Masulipatam to Madras 19 June ide.m» 1 July pp. 631 33. Initructio ts to Jog- 
Pantulu from Masulipatam, 17 June pp. 633-41, 

The lands requested were the pargauas, of Devarakota the Char Mahal, 
Yuyyur, Medur, Kaza Kalava, Elakota, Tatipaka, Perur Mundapeta, Bandaram- 
malaka, Ganjara, sundry villages round Yizagapatam, and fifty four villages in 
the Guntur district, 

The Court of Directors approved the measures of tho government in 
general terms, See their lengthy despatch of 4 March 1765, paras 5-14, Madras 
Dispatches, YoI.TII. pp. 566-86. 

106 Masulipatam to Madras 26 June 1765 Uilit, Cons, 4 July Yol. 53. pp, 656- 
57 same to same, 9 July idem 22 July pp. 698 700. 

Jogi Pantulu’s mission cost the government Madras Pagodas 226. See 
Masulipatam to Madras 3l July idem 12 August idem pp. 742-44. 

107 Same to same 18 July, 22 July, idem, pp. 709 — 10. 
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Meanwhile, at the request of Hussain Ali's vakil at the presidency, the 
Madras government agreed to accept two lakhs of rupees a year from' him 
for the expenses of the Company's settlements in the Sarkars exclusive of 
the expenses o^ the military detachment placed under his command 
This arrangement succeeded in arresting Nizam Ali’s movements. Hussain 
Ali at once applied for assistance to reduce Sitaramaraju according to the 
terms of this new agreement but after considerable deliberation and i^^ 
spite of the fact that the Razu w^as “haughty, bold, vindictive and enter- 
prising,” the government still desired to explore every peaceful avenue to 
bring him to terms with Hussain Ali, since the Company's obligations to 
the Vizianagaram family were substantial. As Sitaramaraju remained 
obdurate, the troops of the Company were reluctantly marched towards 
Rajahmundry, when Lord Clive s despatch to Madras, intimating that he 
had obtained sana /.? from Shah Alam for the Northern Sarkars coupled 
with the fact that an envoy of Nizam Ali was on his way to Masulipatam 
to make further arrangements as to the management of the Sarkars on 
behalf of the court of Hyderabad* resulted in the cessation of hostilities.^^^ 
With this opened a fresh stage in the negotiations for the acquisition of 
the Northern Sarkars. 

On 15 January 1766 John Pybus, now again chief of Masulipatam, 
urged on the Madras government that the tiftie had come to secure pos- 
session of the Sarkars. He pointed out that Nizam Ali was at 

108. Madras to Masulipatam, 13 August, idem. pp. 752*54. 

109. Masulipatam to Madras, 15 August 1765. Milit. Cons. 26 August, Yol. 53 
pp. 781-85, Hussain Ali to VLadras, Country Correspondence, No. 199 for 1765 and 
Madras to uasuUpatam, 26 August, idem, pp. 789-91. 

Hussain Ali to Madras, Country Correspondence. No. 205 for 1765. Idem, 
9 i9eptember, pp. 833*34, and MafZra«j to VLasulipatam, 12 September, idem, 
pp. 815*46. 

Masulipatam to Madras, 10 September, idem, 23 September, pp. 853*56, 
Masulipatom to Capt. Hart. 10 September, idem, pp, 857-58, Masulipato.m to Madras 
13 September, idem p, 858, Sitaramarazu to Madras, Country Correspondence, No. 
220, idem, pp. 858.59, Vizagapatam to Madras 4 September, idem. p. 860 and 
Madras to Masulipatam and Vizagapatam, 24 September, idem, pp, 862-64. 

110. Masulipatam to Madras, 28 September, idem' 4 October, idem, pp. 887-88. 
Lord Clive to Madras, Allahabad, 20 August, idem^ 12 October, idem, pp. 897-98 
stating that His Majesty has given to the Company for ever as a free gift the 
northern Provinces’*, Idem; 22 October, idem. pp. 909-10, Hussain Ali to Madras 
Country Correspondence, No. 235 for 1765, in Milit. Cons. 28 October, p. 928, 
Masulipatam to Madras, 24 October, idem, 30 October, idem. pp. 939-41,, Madras to 
Masulipatam 30 October, idem. pp. 942-43, 'and Masulipatam to Madras, 27 October 
idem, p. 943- 

Shah Alamos farmsLU may be read in Aitchison, Vol. IX, pp. 20-21. 

111. Masulipatam to Madras, 15 January 1766 Milit, Cons. 23 January, Vol. 57 
pp. 14*20. 

This volume is specially devoted to the proceeding dealing with the 
acquisition of the Sarkars. 
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^Further nego- 
tiations -with 
Nizam Ali; 
Publication of 
the imperial 
farman. 


a considerable distance from Bezwada and could not 
effectively oppose such a proceedings especially -as 
would not care to march into the Sarkars with a vast 
army during a time of severe droughty phe abedience of 
the'zamindars, which might be safely anticipated, would 
be a further check to his designs^ and finally, the 
Sarkars themselves were scantily, if at alU protected by his troops. 
Madras readily countenanced these arguments and ordered Gen. Caiilaud 
and Pybus to publish the imperial farman since '‘a more favourable 
opportunity for getting possession of the Ci rears cannot be expected, 

This done, Hussain Ali Khan was immediately deprived of his status as 
mib of ISTizam Ali and a suitable jagir was thrust on him to. procure his 
acquiescence. The settlement with the zamiiidars ' was deferred until 
Kondavidu and Khammamet were secured.^^^ ^ 


Meanwhile, the .Madras government "instructed^ Mutabir Khan 
to arrange an exchange of envoys between Nizam xAli and the Company 
with a view to- signing a definitive alliance.^^^ The conditions proposed! 
were that the Company would not interfere in the administration of Nizanu 
Ali; that they would be willing to negotiate peacefully for the acquisition 
of the Sarkars; as a proof of this, they would ^‘maintain for bis service 
as Zemindars of the five Ci-^^cars a number of sepoys and artillery shall 
be agreed on”, which was to be purely a mark of good faith; and,, finally,, 
that they would be willing to supply stores and ammunition to Nizam AD 
and support the court of Hyderabad in times of crisis.. 


It will be seen from the above instructions to- Mutabir Khan that 
the Madras government were not prepared to assert their claims to the 
Value of the ^arkars on the farman of Shah Alam, the actual value 
imperial farman which they had occasion to discount if not to totally 

discardAH defunct authority of the Mitghai 

emperor was not sufficient to enable the Madras government to occupy zn 
important tract of territory which was in fact possessed by the powerful 
subadar of the Dekhan. As Wilks points outD^^ “The authority of the 


112 See ytaira^ to UaswUpatam, 25 Jauuiry Vol. 5T pp. S2 also Madras to 
Vaillmd and Pyhm, 3 Febriiary. idem pp, 35-3^. 

113. VLairas to CzUlaiui and Pybtis, 12 March, idem, ppv and Caiilaud 

and Pyhus to Madras, 29 March, yLilit. Cons. 7 April, idem* ppr Sl-83. 

114. Madrasi to Caiilaud and Pybus* 7 April idem, pp, 88-89.. 

115, Mutabir Khai was a brother of the nawab of Arcot who at this time 
watS transacting business with Kiisam AU with respect to the Carnafia. 

116, Uilit. Oons^ 25 April, and Instructions to Uutzbir Khzn, VoL57 pp. 130-35- 
117 McAuUffe quotes with approval the e.nlneut jurist VTest-laka who descri. 

bed the emperor as “^‘that mysterious fountain from which his strongest neighbour 
might pretend to draw authority*'. See, The Nizzm^ the Origin Skn I future of the 
Hyderabad ^tate* 

118. Historical Sketches of the Soith of India, Vol. I. p 163„ 
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Mogul, although nominally resorted to when convenient, had positively no 
existence in the south, Nizamul Mulk had been avowedly independent of 
the court of Delhi; neither tribute, nor obedience, were rendered by him, 
nor by any of •his officers really or nominally dependent on him; and it 
was puerile to claim the exercise of power under an authority with which 
none of the parties had any other relation but that of rebellion.” On 
this point Clive and Warren Hastings held practically identical views. 
While the negotiations with Nizam Ali were still proceeding, Lord Clive 
wrote to Madras:^^^ '‘To relinquish those Circars which we have already 
taken possession of by virtue of the royal Phirmaund, contrary to the 
inclination of the Soubah, would be considered as an act of fear not of 
justice”. Thirteen years after this transaction, when recommending to 
Lord Macartney that the Sarkars might be restored to Nizam Ali, Warren 
Hastings summed* up the whole transaction in the following mannen^^^ 
“The first claim which the Company obtained for this territory was deri- 
ved from a firman ot the King Shah Alum, a pretension so weak that it 
was abandoned as soon as asserted for a more natural and equitable tenor, 
the cession of its actual and legal proprietor; but this was acquired under 
the circumstances which bore such an appearance of compulsion that it 
had ever since left on his ( the Nizam’s ) mind an impression which must 
have been the unavoidable effect of such a •cause, for it is certain that 
his loss by this bargain, in power, consequence and revenue, greatly excee- 
ded the profits acquired by it on our side”. 


The negotiations of Mutabir Khan failed. Rukn-ud Daula pro- 
tested on behalf of his master at the proceedings of the Company in 
occupying the Sarkars with a military force and dis- 

Caillaud’s missine Hussain Ali.^^1 Moreover, Nizam Ali resented 

mission xo 

Hyderabad. the attempt of the Madras government to negotiate 

through a mere agent of his inferior the Nawab of Arco^ 
and requested the deputation of a Company’s servant to open negotiations.^^^ 
Madras was only too ready for such a proposal, and deputed Gen. Caillaud 
with “full powers for consulting the treaty”. 1^3 in this measure, Madras 
had the complete support of Lord Clive. 


119 Clive to Madras, 17 October. 1766 Madras'^ Cons. 17 November, 

Yol. 57 pp. 340-43. 

120. Warren Hs^stings to Madras, 2 July 1781. Forwarded to Lord Macartney 
after he took charge of the government from CharZes Smith. Home i/LiscellQ.neous 
Series, Vol. 246. pp. 187-188. 

121 . "Btuku-ud Daula to Madras, Country Correspondence No. 77 for 1766 
Mint. Cons, 11 August. Vol. 57 pp. 216-17, 

122 . Same to same. No. 87 idem. 19 September pp. 276-77. 

123. Madras to Caillaud Smith, 19 September, pp. 282-83. 

124. Clive to Madras, 8 September, idem. 9 October pp. 299*300# 
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Tlie Madras government had clearly defined their objects in 
acquiring the Northern Sarkars.^25 They were to provide for the security 
of the northern factories and the Company's investments there; to exalt 
the name of the Company in the estimation of the peopFe; to maintain 
the friendship of Nizam Ali? and, finally,, to keep the comn^unications 
open between the two presidencies of Madras and Bengal* General 
Caillaud was given complete discretion to determine the terms of the 
treaty and the Madras government wrote to him that they ‘‘shall’ be 
satisfied with arty correlusion that is not dishonourable and disadvantageous 
to our Hon^ble masters”. Curiously enough,, the Madras government 
entered into an agreement with Hussain Air Khan and Jogi Pantulu for a 
period of three years for the management of the three central Sarkars 
even before Caillaud reached Hyderabad to negotiate Avith Nizam Ali.l‘ 2 *r 
Caillaud had his first audience with Nizam Ali on 27 October^^^ and the 
treaty was concluded on la November i 766 ;..^ 2 & 


125. Madras to Caitlaud and Pybus (Milit,) 14 August, Vok 57 pp, 222‘-2'5«- 

126 Same to samOy 14 October, idem*, p. 303. 

127 MtUt OoitSy 27 October, Vol. 57 pp, 321*22 and Marira.s' ta OmttsLiid a,nd 
Smith, 28 October, idem. pp. 323-24* Charles Smith succeeded Pybus as chief of 
Masiilipatam at this time. 

128. CsLtllmd to Madras?, Hyderabad 30 October, idem. 10 November, idem^ 
pp, 328-29. 

129. See UUit Cons. 27 November, idem pp, 847*18. Extracts from the diar> 
of Caillaud dated 26, 27. 23 and 29- October, and 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12 and 
14 November are entered on idem* pp. 348-55. 

The most damaging piece of criticism of these transactions came from on© 
of the prominent legal authorities of the time. 

“At the time of the grant reaching Madras, the trooi/s. we had lent to the 
Nizam were still in his pay and servioe in the Ciroars, and the Madras govern, 
ment with the concurrence of Lord Clive came to the decisive resolution of availl 
ing themselves in any event of the grant* Their fm-ces were already on the spot 
to maintain or enforce the claim* War, however, was if possible to be avoided^ 
treachery, chicane, and bribery were substituted as the safer instruments. Hus- 
sain Ally, the manager of the Subah, was in the first instance dealt with and 
successfully to betray the interest of his master and for the promise of a Jaghecr 
(which was actually sailed bn him afterwards by the company; a promise of sup- 
port and protection, and also of being continued in his rentersbip he agreed to 

act with the Company Vizeramrauze was also brought over by assurances of 

lessening bis rent and having traitorously delivered up the forts of Rajahmundry 
and Cossimeotab, w^-ich had been in his charge, he retired to his own Circar of 
Chioaoolev In the meantime a deputation was sent to Hyderabad.. .The Soubah 
was as yet a stranger to the grant of the Mogul...The fort of Condi pilla was 
seized upon... And by dint of money advanced to the Souhhah and presents to his 
ministers and officers his grant oi the Circars was obtained.’' 

A Short BUiory of the East India Company, pp, 67 68, by Francis Ru 3 <»eU 

He published previous to this book a OolUction of StaUU,, Charters and Bye-la-.os 
of the wastjndia Company. 
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According to this treaty, 1^0 return for the perpetual free gift 
of the Sarkars of Chicacole, Rajahmundry, Ellore, Mustafanagar and 
The Treaty of Murtizanagar, the Company agreed to assist the Nizam' 
1766. with a body of troops “to settle the affairs of His 

Highness’ government in everything that is right and 
proper whenever required” with the proviso that they shall not be preclu- 
ded from considering their own requirements before such assistance was 
given. The Company agreed to pay Nizam Ali the annual tribute of five 
lakhs of rupees for the three middlemost Sarkars and two more lakhs 
for each of the remaining two Sarkars of Chicacole and Murtizanagar 
when ■ they come into their possession, thus making a total of nine lakhs 
by the time the articles of the treaty were completely carried into effect. 
The Company were to bring the Chicacole Sarkar into their custody and 
manage it on their o'^m account. But, in view of former grants, Basalat 
Jang, Nizam Ali's younger brother was to have a life interest in the 
Sarkar of Murtizanagar as a personal jagir, on whose death the Company 
were to be possessed of it. The expenses of actual military assistance 
given in any year were to be deducted out of the annual tribute and the 
balance only to be paid to Nizam Ali. In case the expenses exceeded 
the annual" tribute, Nizam Ali was to reimburse the Company to the 


Francis Russel studied law at the Glasgow University and was admitted 
to the Lincoln's Inn in 1778. From 1763 till his death he held various posts undej, 
the Duchy of Lancaster, including tho^e of Solicitor and Deputy Clerk of the 
Council. His special patron was Henry Dundas, and he probably assisted him 
in drafting the Bill of 1784 which established the India Board. He was thereupon 
appointed Solic^tor to the India Board, the post he held till the remainder of his 
life. He was consequently consulted on legal points, and helped to frame the 
India act of 1763. He died on 1st September 1795 after a long illness. There is 
a portrait of his in the-India Office (No, 378 of the 1924 Catalogue). 

See; Foster William (later Sir), A Descriptive Catalogue of the Painting 
Statues etc. in the Imdia Office, p. 74 . 

On the inconsistencies of this treaty, Wilks had something trenchant to 
say, ‘‘But after thus seizing, under the direct authority of the Mogul, this 
extensive territory as an independent possession, it was deemed wise by the 
government of Madras, to se?^d an Embassy to Nizam Ali, which negotiated a 
treaty, submitti/ig to hold it as a free gift, and tributary dependency from this 
avowed inferior and equivocal deputy to whose exclusion it had been conferred 
and in despite (sic) of whom it had been seized. It is not here intended to dis- 
cuss the suggestions which have been already mixed with our earlier investiga- 
tions (already quoted in the text of the present thesis) regarding the moral or 
political force of either the authority or the act which has now been describedi 
but to mark i n all these transactions the vicious preference for ostensible depen- 
dence and the unprofitable and degrading tende?icy of political simulation”. 

Historical Sketches, Vol. I, p, 298. 

130. See Aitchisoa, Vol IX. pp. 22-25. It is to be noted that the articles of 
the several treaties and engagements mentioned in this chapter are drawn upon 
far as the Northern Sarkars are concerned- 
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extent of the deficit. The Sarkars were to be acquitted by Nizam Ali 
of “all arrears and demands’" due to him and the Company left to 
manage them according to their unfettered discretion. The Company were 
to pay the tribute in three kists, for which Nizam should accept approved 
sahukar bills. The diamond mines in the Sarkars were to remain the 
property of Nizam Ali. The fort of Kondapalli was to be garrisoned by 
the Company’s troops but Nizam Ali was to appoint his kiladar who was 
to enjoy the usual jagir attached to his office. Ali was to assist the 
Company whenever required and thus the treaty of mutual favour, alli- 
ance and friendship” was concluded. Nizam Ali then delivered a formal 
sanad to the company ceding the Northern Sarkars. 

It will be seen from the above that the treaty did not mention 
the grant of the Emperor Shah Alam. Relations between Nizam Ali and 
the Madras government ■were greatly strained and a war 
Treaty of 1768 averted by a fresh treaty signed at Madras on 23 

February 1768 . 1^2 The noteworthy features of this treaty 
are two. The first recognised the naioob of Arcot as a party to the treaty. The 
second was that the opening article made specific mention of the Mughal /ar??zan 
which the Nizam recognised and confirmed Basalat Jang s intrigues wdth Hyder 
Ali, the treaty maintained, gave the Company the right to take possession of 
the MurtaZanagar Sarkar, in the same manner as the Chicacole Sarkar 
was brought under the Company’s administration. But as a mark of good 
faith, the Company willingly allowed Basalat Jang to enjoy it with the 
express proviso that he should forthwith renounce all correspondence "with 
Hyder Ali. Incase this article was infringed upon the Company would be 
free to take possession of the Sarkar, in which case Nizam All was to 
support them. The fort of Kondapalli including the jagir was to be 
the Company’s property, not withstanding any article to the contrary in 
the treaty of i766. Nizam Ali agreed to direct Narayana Deo, the Raja 
of Kimidi, who declared his independence of the Company on the basis 
of an alleged sanad from him, as well as the other Rajas to obey the 
Company as their lawful masters. A material point in this treaty is that 
the tribute was reduced from seven to five lakhs of rupees for the four 
Northern Sarkars and two more for the Murtuzanagar Sarkar when the 
Company got possession of it, which was to be paid in two kists, instead 
of the previous three. On this point Madras wrote home: “We have 

also taken care to have the treaty so worded that the payment of this 
sum does not appear to be by virtue of our holding the Circars from the 
Soubah but only in consideration of the friendship subsisting between us”.^-^'^ 

131. See AitchiBon Yol IX pp. 25.27. 

132. Ibid pp. 28*34. 

133. Madras Received. 4 March 1768. (Bourchier) para 12 Yob HI? 
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The Madras government was not altogether satisfied with its 
reversionary right to the Guntur Sarkar in accordance with the treaties of 

1766 and 1768 and the retention of that district by 
Basalat Jang for his life. This Sarkar was important 
Guntur Sarkar from a revenue standpoint. But the security of the other 
Northern Sarkars stood greatly jeopardised, if not actu- 
ally imperilled, so long as Basalat Jang was open to the intrigues of 
the French whom he had employed in his service, and his territory to the 
encroachment of Hyder Ali from the south. Geographically, as well as 
traditionally, Guntur had always been linked up with its neighbouring 
Sarkars and its rendition to Basalat Jang had been a grievance of the 
Madras government since it broke the line of communications from Madras 
to Ganjam. Finally, its possession was deemed advantageous to check 
any treachery on the part of Nizam x\li. All these considerations impelled 
the Madras government constantlv to endeavour to secure first its lease 
and finally its possession by the Company. 

As early as June 1772, Hussain Ali struggled hard to obtain the 
lease of this Sarkar and thus extend his hegemony over the Sarkars in 
general. But Basalat Jang was extremely reluctant and Hussain Ali him- 
self unable to procure the necessary money ^to substantiate his offers.^^^ 
Before the end of 1772, the Madras government itself started direct negoti- 
ations with Basalat Jang for the renting of the Sarkar. A comprehensive 
statement of its revenues was prepared and one M alia Pandit was deputed 
to open negotiations with him. But this mission also failed. The 
anxiety of the government to procure the lease was all the more intensi- 
fied in view of the fact that their soldiers and sepoys were constantly 
deserting and seeking service with Basalat Jang. Even though a promise 
was obtained in 1773 from the latter that he would not in future enter- 
tain any of the Company’s troops, no definite progress was made by the 
government in furtherance of their cherished object. No further action 
was taken for the next two years. 


1B4. See Cons, 8 June, 1772, containing the summary of a letter from 

Basalat Jang (Countnj Correspoxidence No. 110 for 1772) Yol. 71 pp. 449-52. Also 
Masuliputam to Madras 9 June, idem. pp. 458-60. 

135, M-asulipatanii to Madras, 8 July* Milit. Cons. 20 July, Yol. 72, pp, 604-608 > 
same to same , 16 July idem. 23 July idem, pp. 631-34; same to same, 27 July idem. 
3 August idem, p* 637 and resolufcioti of the government thereon, pp, 637-38* 
Madras to Masulipotam, 7 August idem, p 644, MasuUpatam to Madras, 12 August 
idem. 24 August idem, pp. 695-96; Basalat Jang and Devi Chand to Madras, (Country 
Correspondence Nos. 145 and 146 for 1772) and the resolution of the government 
thereon abandoning theaubiect for the time being, idem. p. 696. 

136. MasuUpatam to Madras, 14 March 1773 idem* 5 April Yob 73 pp, 314-16 
and resolution of the government thereon idem, pp, 316-17, and Madras to Masuli^ 
patam, 9 April idem.vv, 331-82. 
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In 177s, the menace from the French in the employ of Basalat 
Jan^ became serious. The Masulipatam Council urged upon the govern- 
ment to approach him with a view to procuring the dismissal of the 
French troops and the renting of Motupalli and the adjacent villages 
which would prevent the French from landing their troops. The 
government, curiously enough, did not act on this proposal. But a couple 
of months later and on the instructions of the Bengal government, troops 
were actually marched to the frontiers of the Guntur Sarkar with a view 
to coerce Basalat Jang to countenancing the requests of the Masulipatam 
Council.^^^ " 

Meanwhile negotiations were started with Nizam Ali with a view 
to bring pressure to bear upon Basalat Jang.^^^ Nizam Ali actually 
directed his brother to cease all connection with the^ French but the 
unfortunate dissensions in the Madras Council during the administration 
of Lord Bigot temporarily shelved the matter early in 1776. 

The administration of Sir Thomas Rumbold once again brought 
the question of the Guntur Sarkar into the region of practical politics and 

Rumbold’s shor^ ^ Strange and perhaps unfortunate turn 

lived treaty with Within three months of his taking office (July 1778 

Basalat ^Jang in Rumbold dtew pointed attention to the French intrigues 

and proposed to threaten Basalat Jang with the forcible 
seizure of the Sarkar in case the Company’s demands were not yielded 
by him.I^^ letter was consequently written to Nizam Ali and the 

commandant at Ongole was directed to stop all Europeans going into the 
Sarkar.^^^ Nizam Ali does not seem to have replied to this letter but 
Basalat Jang himself negotiated through his vakil for the rent of the 
Sarkar.l^^ The government sent certain proposals to Basalat Jang^^^ and 

137. Same to some, 20 May Ill6 Milit. Secret Proc, 29 May, Yol. 78 pp. 738-41 
Minutes of consultations ^dem^ 5 June idem, p 766 Madras to Masulipatam 13 
June idem. p. 308 Madras to Basalat Jang 13 June idem. p. 805 Masulipatam to 
Madras 27 June idem, 4 July idem p. 913 and the resolution of the government 
thereon idem p. 914, 

N.B. Whenever the Bengal records are quoted they are definitely indica- 
ted with the prefix “Bengal”, Otherwise the references are always to Madras 
tecords. 

138. Consultations in Milit. Secret Proc, 7 August idem p. 1,004, idem 14 
August idem pp. 1,060 FF, Resolution of the government idem p. 1,063 and 
Madras to Masulipatam, 19 August idem p, 1,088. 

139. Madras to Bengal, 23 October MiUt. Secret Proc, Vol. 79 p, 1,330 snme to 
same 22 November idem p. 1,485. * 

140. Uilit. Secret Proc, 10 July 1778 Yol 88 pp. 1,208 ff, 

141. Resolution of the government idem. pp. 1,213-14. 

142. Select Comm. Cons. 30 November 1778 Yol. 64 p, 683, 

143. Idm 22 Decemb/?r idem p. 865. 
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requested the permission of the Bengal government to negotiate a treaty 
with him.l^^ Bengal gave the government a free hand in these transac- 
tions. subject to certain general reservations, and a treaty was conclu- 
ded between th# Company and Basalat Jang in April 1779 . 

According to this treaty the Company were granted the rent 
of the Guntur Sarkar at a rate to be settled by agreement. The exclusion 
of the French was the most important concession gained by the Company 
while mutual protection of their own and Basalat Jang’s interests was 
guaranteed. Any British troops stationed in the Sarkar were to be paid 
at the Company’s rates and reimbursed out of the rent of the Sarkar in 
monthly instalments and the residue paid to Basalat Jang. In case the 
Sarkar was threatened with an invasion, the Company undertook to assist 
him with their troops on condition that he defrayed the ordinary and 
extra-ordinary expenses of the expedition. The Company further guaranteed 
that none of their servants would molest or interfere with the activities of 
the servants and raiyats of Basalat Jang. The customary allowance of 
M. Ps. 5,000 a year was continued to the zamindars in the Sarkar. 
Basalat Jang was allowed to retain possession of the jagir and fort of 
Kondapalli but such a number of the Company’s troops as may be deemed 
necessary were to be stationed wnth the kiladar of the fort for the pro- 
tection of the Sarkar. On the other hand, Basalat Jang agreed to furnish 
the Company, whenever required, with a body of horse, the charges of 
which were to be borne by the Company. 

But, this treaty was short-lived. The unfortunate rivalry between 
Warren Hastings and Sir Thomas Rumbold and the equally disgusting 
Holland episode, completely estranged Nizam Ali from the Company. 
Hastings himself condemned Rumbold’s treaty with Basalat Jang as having 
been “concluded and avowed without the participation of his immediate 
sovereign”. But it was forgotten that Bengal had sanctioned the treaty 
with certain reservations,^^® while Nizam Ali had not taken any interest 
at the moment. None the less, the Madras government sent aid to Basalat 
Jang against the encroachments of Hyder Ali.f^^ 

This attitude of the Madras government evoked the enmity of 
both Nizam Ali and Hyder Ali, while Basalat Jang himself pleaded for 
the restitution of the Sarkar and the withdrawal of the assistance sent to 


144. Madr&>s to Bengal, 31 December, 1773 Bengal Set, Cons. 29 January 1779, 
Vol. 49. p. 052. 

145. Beyhgal to Madras 25 January, idem, p. 659. 

146 . AitcU^on, Vol, IX pp, 40-42 which also contains the surrender order of 
Basalat Jang, 

147. Hastings minute of 25 October 1779. Beng. Sel. Cons, Vol. 52 p. 674, 

148 . Bengal had originally sanctioned this treaty on 21 April. 

149 . Select Comm. Cons, 19 April, Vol. 66, p. 84. . ^ 
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him* But, while complying with the latter part of Basalat Jang’s requi- 
sition, the government did not feel disposed to return the Sarkar.^^^ 
Strangely enough they had not informed the Bengal government that they 
had in October 1779 granted to the Nawmb of Arcot the lease of the 
Sarkar for a period of ten years. Bengal wrote to Nizam Ali that the 
treaty had not infringed his rights as defined by the previous treaties of 
1766 and 1768 but that, if he did not approve, they were prepared to 
surrender the Sarkar.^^^ 

At this stage Sir Thomas Rumbold left for England just before 
the Madras government had suspended Holland from his residency at 
Hyderabad, he had written to Bengal that the attitude 
of Nizam Ali urns clearly hostile to the Company, that 

1779 . the restitution of the Sarkar alone c^uld bring him round 

and that he was willing to guarantee that the French 
would not be permitted to have any dealings, military or otherwise, in 
the Sarkar.l^^ The Bengal government while confirming Holland in the 
residency directed Madras to restore the Sarkar to Basalat Jang.^^S They 
argued that when they granted permission to the Rumbold government to 
negotiate the treaty they had never supported that Nizam Ali could be 
ignored in the discussions. 

They further believed that since Basalat Jang was unable to 
perform his obligations to the Company, there could be no breach of 
treaty in such a restoration. In view of the fact that the Company reser- 
ved to itself the reversionary right to the Sarkar after the death of Basalat 
Jang there was no immediate advantage in continuing its possession under 
the treaty which had been the casue of so much trouble in South India. 
As such, they forthwith directed Holland to intimate to Nizam Ali with 
their decision to restore the Sarkar to Basalat Jang.f'^^ 

The Madras government were still unwilling to take any action 
on the directions of the Bengal government. After a considerable amount 
of discussion and vacillation, Samuel Johnson 'urging upon the restoration 
while General Munro objecting to it and only by the casting vote of the 
President Whitehill, the Guntur Sarkar was restored to Basalat Jang, 
three clear months after the receipt of the Bengal instructions. This res- 
toration had an immediate effect on the politics of Nizam Ali who quitted 
the confederacy he had formed against the Company. For this delay 


150, Madras to Bengal, 18 February 1780. Bengal SeL Cons, 20 March Yol. 
55 pp. 8-9, 

.151. Bengal to Holland , 20 March/ 1780. Ben, Sel, Cons. Yol. 55 pp. 28-30. 

152. Holland to Bengal 12 May Bemgal Sel. Cons, 12 June Yol. 55 p. 400. 

153. Bengal to Madras 12 June idem 421-26. 

154. Bengal to Holland, 12 June 1780. Bengal Sel. Cons. Vol, 55 p. 428. 

155. Madras read the Bengal instructions in Sel Comm. Cons. 17 J»ly Vol 1* 
P, 967- Johnson’s minute 2 August, iden,. P, l,l5l, Munro’s minute 7 August idem, 

r » • ■ * 
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in the execution of their orders and for other acts of insubordination, the 
Bengal government suspended Whitehill from his office of President and 
Governor of Fort St. George. 


In Ju?y, 1781, Warren Hastings forwarded a lengthy despatch to 
the Madras government advocating the complete retrocession of all the 
Sarkars to Nizam Ali.^^*^ As has been already shown, 


Proposed retro- 
cession of the 
Northern Sar- 
kars; Hastings 
Macartney 
controversy. 


be considered the grant of Shah Alam (1775) to be so 
weak no better than a “pretension’’. He argued that 
according to the information supplied by the Committee 
of Secrecy appointed by the House of Common in i 773 t 
the net advantage to the Company from the possession 


of the four Northern Sarkars was only Rs. 43^3^0 a year in times of peace 
a paltry consideration when compared to the anxiety and responsibility 
entailed in their administration. He wrote that the extent of the Circars... 
is like the definition of a mathematical line, length without breadth”, and 
hence could not be of much value to the Company. He proceeded to 
demonstrate that the Company’s investment, which was the primary motive 
for their acquisition had gone down considerabl}^ after they had become 
possessed of the Sarkars. He quoted the despatch of the Couit of Direc 
tors dated 17 March, 1769 directing the Madras government to confine 
their activities to the Carnatic and not to (Jabble with the affairs of the 
Sarkars which at best could only serve “as a barrier to our Bengal posse- 
ssions and the depression of the French power in the Carnatic. 


Warren Hastings strongly emphasised the fact that the Sarkars 
were weakly defended and were aWays at the mercy of Nizam Ali and 
their retrocession would be the sacrifice of nothing but a name.^ He 
then formulated the following set of proposals for the consideration of 
Lord Macartney and his Council at Madras. 

(t) Nizam AU should be desired to send a body of horse to 
assist the Company in the Carnatic whenever required. 

(2) The Company were to retain such factories, forts and ports 
in the Sarkars as were in their possession prior to the treaty of 1768. 

(3) In all matters connected with future wars in South India, 
the opinion and plans of the government were to prevail over those of 
Nizam Ali. 


p 1X66. Resolution of the government, 6 September, Vol. 2 p 1391 and Madras 
to Bengal 2 September. Bengal Be\. Cons. 2 October Vol. 56 ^ 432 

156. Holland to Bengal 3 September Bengal Sel. Cons. 3 Octobe . P 
Governor.General’s minute suspending Wbitebill 10 October idem pp.530-44. 

157. Warren Hastings to Charles 2 July 1781 later on forwarded to 

Lord Macartney with tbe Governor-General’s letter of .7 July. Home M^scemneous 
Series. Vol. 246. p- 183 and pp. IST-OS, , ^ 
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{ 4 ) Nizam Ali should not permit any European nations other 
than the English to establish factories or land troops in the Sarkars. 

( 5 ) In consideration of the retrocession of the Sarkars and while 
acknowledging ‘‘his right to the arrears of Peshcush due^^to the time of 
his taking possession, the government do nevertheless request that he will 
forego to claim in and grant the Company an acquittal of the same for ever”. 

Lord Macartney totally disagreed with the views of Warren 
Hastings. His Lordship wrote:^^^ “The retrocession of the Circars, once 
so precious in our estimation, by a voluntary offer to the NiZam when we 
are involved in a tedious and expensive war, might argue not only unstea- 
diness of councils but inability of defence without gaining us any credit 
for justice or moderation, a character less to be obtained by the disposal 
of that which we possess without actual dispute, than by avoiding to 
contend for advantages to which w^e cannot claim a right”. He discoun- 
ted all fears from an aggressive attitude of Nizam AH who appears to 
act with perfect neutrality”. He quoted more recent figures than those of 
1773 to show that the Sarkars were adequately defended by the Company’s 
troops and argued that “the narrowness of the Circars.,. facilitate our 
protection of them’^ 

His Lordship considered the possession of the Sarkars to be of 
such value that if it came to the question of choosing between them and 
the Carnatic he would certainly prefer the former. The Sarkars were “our 
own immediate property”, whereas in the Carnatic the Nawab of Arcot 
only submitted to the influence of the Company with great reluctance’ 
“The Circars, besides, approach nearer to our great and important posse 
sslons in India, which are under your immediate command,” meaning 
thereby the province of 'Bengal. “Treaties are for the most part maintain- 
ed by a sense of mutual advantage in upholding or by a dread of 
infringing them. We should loss in the opinion entertained of our wisdom 
as well as in our wealth and power, if we are to cede a valuable, solid, 
permanent possession for the hollow friendship and precarious alliance 0 ^ 
an oriental prince.” He demonstrated that the revenues of the Sarkars 
were considerably greater than the estimate of Warren Hastings, that no 

158. Macarteney -Warren Hastings (private . No. 3) 10 August 1781. Home 
Miscellaneous Series Yol. 246 pp, 199-207. 

The enclosures to this letter include a statement of the rents of the 
Sarkars from 1766 to 1780 and a note relative to the revenues for 178l (pp. 211-13) 
a statement of the sums of the value of coastal goods shipped in connection with 
the Company's investment in the Sarkars for. the period 1762 1780 (pp. 223*24) a 
note on the military establishment of the Sarkars and its expenses (p, 227) and, 
finally, a statement of the total military disbursements for January 1781 in con- 
nection with the management of the Sarkars (p. 231 j. 

See also extracts from Macarteney to the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors, 28 September idem. pp. 145-48 reiterating the arguments used in his 
letter to Warren Hastings. 
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material deduction would result in the military charges of the troops main- 
tained for the protection of the Company’s investment in the Sarkars in 
case they were restored to Nizam Ali and that the Company’s investment 
had not fallen (fit when compared with its state prior to the acquisition 
of these coastal districts. Finally, he pointed out that the retrocession 
would endanger the recovery of the current jama and the outstanding 
balances from the zamindars and renters. 

These arguments once for all determined the future of the Sarkars 
and all ideas of their retrocession were completely abandoned. 

Basalat Jang died in 1782 and Nizam Ali retained possession of 
the Guntur Sarkar in contravention of the conditions of the treaties of 
1766 and 1768. Consequently the Madras government 
iat ^^jang wfthheld its tribute for the remaining Sarkars. Lord 

final acquisition Cornwallis arrived in India with definite orders for the 
of the Guntur r , ^ . -x x x-n 00 

Sarkar. recovery of the Guntur Sarkar. But it was not till 1788 

that he deemed it safe for any definite move in this 
matter.I^^l While Captain Kennaway, who was appointed resident at 
Hyderabad and directed to negotiate with Nizam in connection with matters 
of grave importance, was still on his way to the Nizam’s Court, Corn- 
wallis sent a despatch after him instructing hiSi to proceed forthwith with 
the demand for the restoration of the Sarkar. When once the Nizam 
knew of the strong views held by Cornwallis, he voluntarily surrendered 
the Sarkar to Captain Kennaway, on i8th September 1788^®^ After 
allowing for the irregular collections of the Nizam from this Sarkar the 
Company’s arrears of Peshkush stood at Rs. 9,16,668.^^^ Several treaties 
were afterwards concluded between the Nizam and the Company^^^ but 
it was only after the treaty of 1831 that the annual payments to the 
Nizam were capitalised at a sum of Rs. 1,66,66,666 by which the 


159. Briggs; The ’^izam, Vol. 1 p. 192. 

160. Minute of Lord CornwalliSj 16 June 1788 and instructions to Capt Ken* 
naway, Charles Ross; Correspondence of Charles first Marquis Cormoallis Vol, 1 
Appendix XXIII pp. 530-31. 

Sqq also, Cornwallis to the Nizanij 7 July, later deemed as a treaty by 
the House of Commons. Aitchison, Vol. IX pp. 42-46. 

161. See also, for the order Nizam’s voluntarily surrendering the Sarkar to 
Capt, Kennaway, see Aitchison Vol. IX p. 420. 

CornwalUa to the Court of Directors, % November. Rosa: Oornioalhs Cor- 
respondence, Vol. 1 Appendix No, XXIV pp. 5S2-86. 


162 Aitchison: Introduction to Vol. Is. p. 3» 

163. Treaties between the Nizam ^nd the Company not apecifloally relative 
to the Guntur Sarkars were those of 4 July 1790. 1 September 1798, 13 July 1799, 
12 October 1800, Commercial treaty of 12 April 1802. dealing with Pf 

the Sarkars, particularly Maaulipatam: 28 April 1804. and 12 December 1822. All 

in Aitchison Vol. IX pp. 46 92» 


. • 
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Nizam’s government was temporarily extricated from grave financial 
scandals.l^^ With this transaction, the five Northern Sarkars became 
the unquestioned possessions of the East India Company and were never 
again claimed by the Nizam. 


164, Aitchison, Introduction to Voh IX p. 7. 

Information regarding the liquidation of the peskash arrears and the 
future commutation of the same is obscure and conflicting. Thus, while Aitchison 
maintains that it was only after the treaty of 1831 that the commutation was 
settled, other authorities contend that it had been arranged for as early as 1823. 

Keye’s life of Lord Metcalfe does not help us in this respect. 

It is only fitting that I should here recall the large debts owed by the 
Nizam and several of his Courtiers to companies like Palmer and Company and 
other individual Europeans. . . 

These affairs are very interesting and would fill the pages of a conside- 
rable monograph. 


(To he continued). 



NEW LIGHT ON THE KAKATIYAS. 1 


M. Rama Rao, b.a. (honsJ m.r.a.s. 

Many aspects of Kakatiya history have yet to be known and 
much valuable information regarding them is confined to innumerable stone 
inscriptions and manuscripts lying unknown in the Telingana part of the 
Nizam’s dominions. An attempt is made in these pages to throw new 
light on some of the problems connected with the early history of the 
Kakatiya dynasty, as obtained from the sources mentioned above. 

Community — The community of the Kakatiyas has been a matter 
of much dispute. The authorities that throw light on this problem are 
various and mutually contradicting. Some inscriptions of the time of 
Ganapati, like the Motupalli, Pakhala and Conjeevaram records, ^ mention 
the Kakatiyas as kshatriyas of the Sular race. In direct contrast to this, 
the Dantesvaram inscription of the time of Raja Dikpaladeva 3 ascribes 
to them a Lunar origin. The former version Is found only in the inscrip- 
tions of Ganapati and that too in those dated after his conquest of the 
East Coast. Most of the Kakatiya records are content with calling them as 
such. Even the poet Vidyanatha, the protigee of Prataparudra, calls his 
patron a member of the super-sclar-lunar race. 4 In the Anumakonda 
record of Kakati Rudra also, which professes to describe the family of 
the Kakatiyas, this general nomenclature is retained. 5 Apart from these 
royal records, many others belonging to the relatives and subordinates of 
these kings are of immense value to us, in this connection. The Kaka- 
tiyas were members of the Durjaya family and had close matrimonial 
relations with many other families like the K5tas and Natavadis who 
were also descended from the same ancestor, and were members of the 
fourth caste.® An inscription from Budapur in Hyderabad state, belong- 

1 The problems discussed in this paper have been included in my introduc- 
tion to the “Telingana Inscriptions’". 

2 E.I; xH p. 188, Hyd. Arch, series No. 4, 1.A. Xxl p. 197. 

3 E.I. IX p, 163. 

4 Prataparudrujam 

5 »'^or’5S0o oSg^ll 

H* 19—20: 

6 E.I. YI p. 159. Ibid p. 84. 

See also my paper “Some interesting facts about the Kakatiyas’* in 
Yol. Ill pts. 2, 3 and 4, 
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ing to Malyala Gimdaya, a general of Ganapati, states in clear and 
uneqivocal terms, that the Kakatiya family belonged to the fourth casteJ 
Generlogy—'The earlier part of the Kakatiya geneology is obscure. 
Many records of this family begin the ancestry with Prola II while a few 
like the two Anumakonda inscriptions 8 and the Ekamranatha and Che- 
brolu records, 9 mention a Beta alias Tribliuvaiiamalla before him. This 
Beta is considered to have been -the earliest member of the Kakatiya 
family. It is now possible to push the geneology back by a generation. 
The Motupalli inscriptioniO mentions a Prola before Beta and the former’s 
identity can now be established with certainty, on the basis of records 
from the Nizam’s dominions. One inscription from Kazipet makes men- 
tion of Prola, son of Betall and another from the same place makes this 
Beta son of Polalarasa.l2 From the PilJalamarri ai^d Palampet inscrip- 
tions, 13 it is known that a certain- Bamma defeated a Chola king, on 
behalf of .his Kakatiya overlord. Bamma’s great-grand-son Kama was a 
general of Prola IlT4. Evidently Bamma’s suzerain must have proceeded 
Beta. It is reasonable, then, to identity the earlier Prola of the Motupalli 
inscription with the Polalarasa of the Kazipet record and also with the 
overlord of Bamma and call him Prola I. This fact construed with the 
accounts given in numerous other records would render the geneology of 
the Kakatiyas as follows. — ^ 

Prola I, 

1 

Beta 


Prola II. 

1 

I j 

Rudra Mahadeva. 

I 

Gapapati 

Rudramba 

I 

Pratapariidra. 


7 «5^s5tr”»^s5boge»i 11. 17—18. 

■0-fe«olr.5S>cJS)S&Sr'Si© S&Sr»g. 

^ Tel Ins. p. S$. 11— W— 20. 

8 I. A. XI p. 10, E.I. IX p, 165. . 

9 I.A. XXI p. 197, E.I. TI p. 143 

10 B. I, XII p.. 188 

n s'6o Tel: Ins. Kak. 1. 11—13—1,3, 

12 ♦ ♦ ♦ -s-S&aSi riio , 


13 Ibid 2To, 9 11. 
has been discussed in' 
pt. S,pp 139^150 


Ibid No. 2 11—17—19 

10-13. Hyd. Arch, series No. 3 11 34—88. This point 
my paper ‘The Recherla familj’ Vide J.A.H.R,S. vol V 
" 14 Ibid. ■ - ... 
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ChronologyStvtr2^ Kakatiya records from Hyderabad State 
facilitate the determination of the earlier chronology of the family and 
bring in many alterations in that of the later rulers. The reign of 
Prataparudra, is considered to have begun in, A. D. X296. Inscriptions 
from Panagal, Ganapavaram and Manur 17 give for this monarch, 
dates corresponding to A. D. 1291, 1292 and 1294 respectively. Fresh 

light is also thrown on the commencement of the reign of Rudramba. 
Current opinion is that this queen began to rule immediately after the 
death of her father Ganapati in A. D. 1260. But the Malkapur inscrip- 
tion refutes this opinion by mentioning that Ganapati was alive in A. D. 
1261. While editing this record,!^ Mr. J. Ramiah Pantulu has formu- 
lated a theory of abdication by Ganapati in the previous year. He 
could not find any^other way of explaining the presence of both father 
and daughter in the same grant and especially the latter figuring as a 
ruling sovereign. It is now possible to prove that this theory is untenable 
and to give a more satisfactory solution of the peculiarity. At Burugu- 
gadda in the Hyderabad State, 1 ^ there is an inscription which records a 
gift by a subordinate of the queen in A. D. 1258. It cannot possibly 
be argued that Ganapati’s abdication took place in this year, because his 
records range up to A* D. 1260 and 1261. iThe only alternative is to 
suppose that the father and daughter were ruling conjointly between 1258 
and 1261. Vidyanatha supports this conclusion. Further, such rule is not 
imparalelled in Kakatiya history. Rudramba and her grandson Pratapa* 
rudra were so ruling bet\veen 1290 and 1296 A. D. The reign of Ganapati 
is known from other sources to have commenced de-jure in A.D. 1199^^ 
and ended in A, D. 1261, the date of the Malkapur inscription. His 
father Mahadeva is known to have had a short and feeble reign which 
obviously ended in A. D, 1199 ; but the initial year of the reign has to 
be determined by the last .regnal year of Rudra. An inscription from 


15 -g-'s&oab 

11. 11-13 

oS;kr“oex)£>o 0 j )03 11 15« Tel. Ins. Kak. Ko. 35. 

16 ^5^) 11 2 3 




11 6 — 10 , 


17 Tel. Ins. 43 Kak. Ibid No. 45 . 

18 J.A.H.R.S. Vol. IV pt. 3 and 4 p. 151 . 

‘ ‘ CO0~O U 3 5 

• • 

20 E. i?. 196 of 1905 . - 
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Pillalmarri mentions that Rudra was ruling in A. D. 1195 and no later 
records of this king are available. Hence Mahadeva^s reign must be 
dated between A. D. 1195 and 1199. Regarding the initial year of Rudra 
himself, a Draksharama record 22 gives the date A. D. ^1158 and no 
earlier one is known. Thus his reign would be between A.D. 1158 and 1195* 
The Canarese inscription at Anumakonda gives the stray date of A. D* 
1117 for Prola 11.23 A record from Materu in Hyderabad State 24 
mentions him in A. D. 1119, while another epigraph also speaks of him 
in A, D. 1115.25 We might therefore suppose that he ruled between 
A. D. 1115 and 1158. The dates of the first two ancestors of the Kakatiyas 
have got to be determined on the basis of their position in the geneology. 
Calculating, then, at the rate of thirty years a generation, from the date 
of Prola II, we might approximately fix their time, "fhe following would 
then be the chronology of the Kakatiyas — 


I. 

Prola I 

logo — io8o. A.D. 

5- Mahadeva 

iiQS — 1199. A.D. 

2. 

Beta 

io8o— mg- ,, 

6. Ganapati 

1199—1261. ,, 

3- 

Prola II 

iiig— iigS. ,, 

7. Rudramba 

1258—1296. ,, 

4- 

Rudra 

iigS— iigg. ,, 

8. Prataparudra26 1290 — 1326. 


Origin — The origin and rise of the Kakatiyas to power has been 
a mystery. It is however possible to gather a number of stray evidences 
bearing on this point. Traditional histories seem to indicate that the 
Kakatiyas were migrants to the neighbourhood of Anumakonda. 27 There 
is a village called Kdgati in the Mysore State. Another set of traditions 
connects this family with Gangapur in the Mahaboobnagar distrtict. A 
record from Giidur in the Warangal district mentions that Kakati Beta 
was instituted lord of the Koravi country. 28 ^n Eastern Chalukyan 
grant of loth century A. D. mentions a Kakartya-Gunda. 29 We know 
from it that Amma II marched against the Kalinga country in his eleventh 
regnal year and that about that time, his brother and regent Danarnava 
addressed this grant to the inhabitants of the Natavati- Vishaya at the 
instance of Kakartya-Gunda alias Gundyana, son of Eriya-Rashtrakuta 

21 ••.11 5—6. 

C003 11 3L Tel. Ins. Ke. 7 Kak. 

k S.I.I. IV Ko. 1107 

23 E.I. IX p. 256. 

24 Tel, Ins, No. 54 Kak. 

25 E.R. No. 316 of 1915 

26 Nel. Ins. D 6 and Ins. ced. No. 135 give the date A.D. 1290, while E.R. 
No. 308 of 1915 and an unpublished inscription in the L.R. of Hampi give A. D. 
1326 for the close of Prataparudra’s reign. 

27 Pratapacharitram, 

28 a wolain 

■ 11. 14-16, Tel. Ins. No. 55 Kak, 

^9 The Nandigama'*G. P. Grant. 
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and grandson of Gundiya-Rashtrakuta. The importance of this grant is 
obvious. It records the earliest known form of the word 
“ Kakatiya,” This word appears variously as .Kaketa, Kakatya, Kakati 
and Kakatiya,»in many inscriptions of this dynasty. The suffix “ Rashtra- 
kuta after the names of the father and grandfather of Gundyana is 
also of much significance. It might be taken to mean that these indivi- 
duals were holding the position of the ‘‘ Rashtrakuta ” or village head- 
man. One might note in this connection, that the Rashtrakuta figures in- 
variably in many copper-plate grants. Gundyana how^ever, does not 

bear that suffix but has “Kakantya added before his name. He is 
also said to have had much influence with the Chalukyan king. Associ- 
ating these facts with the stray evidences, mentioned above, one might 
suppose that the fjimily of Gundyana originally migrated from the village 
Kagati, found good fortune in the Vengi country and that when he be- 
came a man of note, Gundyana assumed the name of his native village, 
as surname. The mention of Kakartya-Gunda is of the utmost significance 
because, he w^ould now be the earliest ancestor of the Kakatiya family. 
The date of this C.P. grant would be A. 0.956.^1 Thus we arrive at a very 
important starting point for the history of the Kakatiyas. Amma II’s 
reign ended in troubles and confusion by 973 A.D. The Chalukyan 
throne was usurped after him by Badapa ^who ruled till 999 A.D. and 
was himself replaced by Saktivarman. An ambitious chieftain like Ka- 
kartya-Gunda must have taken advantage of this prolonged confusion 
between A.D. 970 and 999 and acquired much power and influence. We may 
therefore call him founder of the Kakatiya family and assign him to the 
period 940 ' 99 o A.D. 

Prola I, — The reign of Prola I. Gog 0-1080) marks the second 
stage in the progress of the Kakatiya house. The only known incident 
in this reign is the fight with the Choda king of Kanchi.^'^ Contempo- 
rary history yields much useful information in interpreting this event^S 
There was confusion and disorder in the Vengi country immediately after 
the death of Raja Raja the great. His son Rajendra made Vijayaditya 
the half-brother of the disceased monarch, the ruler of Vengi and him- 
self went over to South India. Vijayaditya in turn installed his own 
son Saktivarman, over Vengi and returned to Nolambavadi over which 
he ruled as a Western Chalukyan feudatory. Saktivarman met with a 

30 

31 The Padakaluru grant I. A. VII p. 15 and the Nandigama C.P. grant. 

32 The Palampet and Pillalamarri inscriptions ascribe this achievement to 
prola’s general Bamma. 

33 This account of contemporary Chalukyan history is based mainly upon 

my friend Mr. B. V. Krishnarao’s "History of Rajahmundry' and Mr. O. Virabha- 
drarao’s ‘Life and Times of Kulottunga, both of which have appeared in the 
Society’s journal. • * 
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sudden death and before his father Vijayaditya could come to Vengi, 
the Ohola king Virarajendra invaded and occupied it. At this critical 
juncture Vijayaditya sought the help of the Eastern Gangas, the western 
Chalukyas and prince Rajendra, his nephew. Besides these, a number of 
local chieftains also took part in repelling the Chola invader as the many 
inscriptions at Draksharama, recording oaths of allegiance, indicate. 34 
We may suppose that Prola Ts general Bamma took part in this campaign, 
pursued the retreating Chola to his capital and inflicted on him a crushing 
defeat. Otherwise it is not possible to explain how the Kakatiyas in the 
north of the Dekkan could have come into conflict with the Chola of the 
distant south. 

After prince Rajendra^s accession to the Chola throne with the 
title Kuldttunga, the Vengi country came to be governed by his sons as 
viceroys. This gave the signal to the rise of a numSer of minor powers 
within the Vengi country, while the Chalukyas practically lost control 
over the country north of the Godavary.^^ This part, then, fell into the 
hands of Prola I, who probably founded a small principality in and 
round Koravi.^^ 

Beta — The third phase in the expansion of the Kakatiyas is 
marked by the reign of Beta, about which very little has been known 
till now. An inscription frona Gudur in the Nizam’s dominions mentions 
that a certain Erra of the Durjaya family instituted Beta over the Kofavi 
country, after his enemy. Erra’s wife Kamasani made Beta the Kakati- 
Vallabha after defeating Pallavaraya and Bhaskara Ohakravarti and 
killing a Kadavanayaka.^^ It is not at present possible to identify these 
chieftains. The epithet ‘Kakati Vallabha’ is of paramount importance to 
us because it connects Beta with Kakartya Gunda and Prola I who also 
bear the same title. Kakati Beta had also the titles of Ohalamartiganddi. 
Dwrjayakuldbdhi chandra, Mahatnandales^vara, and Anurnakonda pura^ 
varddhlsvarafi^ At some time during the course of his reign, Beta came 
into conflict with Vikramaditya VI of Kalyan and was obliged to become 
his feudatory. This added the Sabbi looo district to the principality of 
Beta^^ which till then extended round about Koravi. The military cam- 
paigns of Beta’s son Prola II created the consolidated Kakatiya kingdom 
while the untiring zeal of Rudra and Ganapati transformed it into the 
great Empire of the Andhras.^^ 

34 S.I.L IV Nos. 1269-1275. 

35 Tel, Ins No. 12 Miiscelleneous indicates that the Eastern Chalukyan domi- 
nion extended up to Koravi in the Warangal Dt. even in the time of Ohalukya 
Bhima I’ 

36 Prola's son Beta is known to have been made king of Koravi. Probably 
this was a restoration. Vide Tel. Ins. No- 55 Kak. 

37 Ibid. 38 Tel.. Ins, No, 2 Kak 

39 The Oanarese inscription at Anurnakonda E,I, IX p, 258 

40 Tor an account o4 this subsequent expansion of the Kakatiyas, see my 

‘‘Political HiStory of the ifakatiyas” in Vol, V. pt, 4 onwafds, 



REVIEWS. 

The Origin of Saivism and its History in the Tamil Land. 

By K. R. Subramanian, m.a. 

This little booklet of 82 pages was prepared by the author as 
the Sankara Parvati Prize Thesis for 1927 and submitted to the Madras 
University which published it, as Supplement to its Journah in 1929. 

It treats of two topics, viz., the Origin of Saivism and its 
History in the Tamil Land as indicated by the title of the book. The 
author contends, and in our opinion very rightly, that Saivism was pre- 
aryan and pre-vedic, originating among the Nagas. He then traces the 
Naga worship through the several stages of Snake, Sakti and Phallic cult. 

With the help of the Tei^aram and the Periyapura?ia7n, he 

traces the early History of Saivism in the Tamil Land and gives much 
interesting information about the Tamil Saints and their contemporary kings. 

The Maratha Rajahs of Tanjore. 

By K- R. SUBRAMANIAIsr, M.A. 

With a Foreward by P, T. Srinivasa lyangar, M.A. 

This booklet is again interesting as it gives the History of 

Tanjore — a forgotten chapter in the Maratha History — in the 17th and 
1 8th centuries. He has consulted several sources for preparing his nar- 
rative which deals with the political and cultural history from A.D. 1676 
to 1800. A special feature of the book is his account of Sanskrit, 
Telugu and Tamil Literatures which were all patronised alike by the 
Maratha kings. More such local histories are required before a complete 
and satisfactory History of South India can be attempted. 

Andhrabharata Kavitavimarsanamu. 

{Studies in A^idh'a Bliaratam) , 

By Korada Ramakrishraiya, m.a. 

It is the result of the author’s work as the Madras University 

Reader in Telugu in 1928. It is a good attempt at a critical and 

historical study of the Telugu language and literature as found in Andhra 
Bharatam. The author has compared the Telugu Virataparvam with its 
Sanskrit original with a view to assess the real worth of Tikkana’s poetic 
beauties, and has given us several extracts from the same. 

At the outset, in the first part, he traces the several stages in 
the evolution of Telugu script and language with the help of certain old 
Telugu Inscriptions of the Eastern Chalukyas and Eastern Gahgas. 
He then describes the style and composition of Bharatam In the second 
part, he describes the religious history of the Dekkan and South India 
under the Andhras, the Pallavas and the Chalukyas and narrates the 
reasons that read to the Edition of Telugu Bharatam. The author then 
quotes several passages from both the Sanskrit original and the Telugu 
IVanslation to show the differences in subject-matter, style etc. The 
author thus describes the descriptive skill of Nannaya : 

^ In the third and 

fourth parts, he describes the several beauties of Tikkana Somayaji’s 
Telugu translations and descriptions by quoting several passages from 
Virataparvam which ought to be read by everyone. As the author rightly 
describes, there is a systematic arrangement of ideas with a motive to 
produce dramatic effect and as for poetic skill and style, it is inimitable* 

We heartily congratulate the author on the excellent work he has 
produced and we think literary criticism should how hereafter on the 
lines suggested by hipi. R,S.R, 
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Volume VI. January & April 1932, Parts 3 & 4. 

PRATAPA RUDRA II AND THE MOHAMMADAN INVADERS. 

GURTY VENKET RAO, M.A. LL,B.; 

On the eve of the Mohammadan invasionb of the Deccan, India 
south of the Vindhyas was divided into k>ur well-marked kingdoms. 
The Western Deccan or the Maharastra with its capital at Devagiri was 
under the great Yadava Prince Ramachandra or Ramadeo who ruled from 
A. D. 1271 to A. D. 1309-10. The eastern part of the Deccan and the 
Telingana coast were ruled by Pratapa Rudra II of the Kakatiya dynasty 
with capital at Warangal from A* D. 1291 to A. D. 1323. The southern 
frontier of these two kingdoms came to almost a line drawn from Goa to 
the mouth of the Northern Pennar. The whole country south of this 
line constituted the two kingdoms of the Hoyasalas and the Pandyas 
with their capitals respectively at Dwarasamudra and Madura. The 
Hoyasala king at the time was Vira Ballala III who ruled from A. D. 
1291 to A. D. 1342. Manavarman Kulasekhara T was at the head of the 
•Pandyan territories during the period from A. D. 1268 to A. D. 1311. 
Besides these great kings, there was a lar^e number of petty chieftains 
subordinate to one or the other of them. 

The economic condition of all these states was very admirable. 
The kings and their subjects possessed great riches. The coffers of the 
rulers were full of gold, diamonds and pearls. Agriculture and commerce, 
arts and learning were' in a flourishing state. The capital cities were 
great centres of trade and culture. The great sea-ports of Kayal and 
Motiipalli were visited by numerous merchants, from Arabia, Persia an^ 
China. Hence the Coromandel Coast was called Ma’bar in Arabic which 
means a ‘passage’. In the words of Abdulla Wassaf (A. D. 1328) 
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**Ma'bar extends in length from Kulam (Quilon) to Nilawar (Nellore)’ 

nearly three hundred parsangs along the sea-coast The curiosities of 

Chin and Machin, and the products of Hind and Sind, laden on large 
ships sailing like mountains with the wings of winds on the surface of 
water, always arrived there. ”1 The above description fully supports what 
Marco Palo had observe d'some thirty years earlier regarding the economic 
prosperity of the South Indian Kingdoms. He wrote that the 

people of Ma’bar were bom traders. There were vast accumulations of 
wealth in the royal treasuries, for when the king died none of his succes- 
sors touched the wealth he had stored up, but handed it on to their 
children. In the Telingana were made the finest muslins and other costly 
fabrics: ‘In sooth they look like tissue of spider’s web! There is no 

king nor queen in the world but might be glad to*^ wear them. The 

people have also the largest sheep in the w'orld, and the great abundance 
of all the necessaries of life,” 2 It was under the administration of ‘a lady 

of much descretionS As she was a lover of justice, of equity and 

of peace, she was more beloved by those of her kingdom than ever Lady 
or Lord of theirs before.” 4- 

In religion it was the palmy days of Hinduism. From very 
ancient times, every South i Indian ruler considered it meritorious to build 
temples and to enldow them richly. The Kikatiyas were not van exception 

to this general tendency. As late as A. D. 1162 we find Rudra or 

Prataparudra I constructing the famous 1000 pillared temple at Anuma- 
konda. The famous temples at Mahabalipuram, Kanchi, Chidambaram, 
Srirangam, Madura and other places in the south bear testimony to the 
pious activities of generations of rulers. These temples were great centres 
of learning and culture where knowledge was imparted to pupils of 
distant lands. Their accumulated wealth was the pride of South India 
and a constant source of temptation to the Mohammadan invaders of the 
north. There was complete religious toleration, and even Moslem mer- 
chants were allowed to build their own mosques and pursue their own 

callings without any interference on the part of the Hindu rulers of the 
country. 

But unfortunately this harmonious development of the land was 
occasionally, marred by the political dissensions and bitter warfare among 
the various kings. The Kakatiyas with the Yadavas, the Yadavas with 
the Hoyasalas, and the Hoyasalas with the Pandyas carried on generations 

1 . Wassaf^s Tafjiyatul Ansar etc. (Elliots History of India, VoL III 

2. Yule's Travels of Marco Polo, Vol, II p. 361. 

3: Eudramba Devi, who about a.D. 1391 raised her gra also a Pratap Rudra I| 
to the throne and retired. " 

4 . Tale’s Travels qf Marco Polo, Vol, II p. 860, 
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of warfare with a zeal worthy of a better cause- Their mutual animosity 
had taken such a deep root that even in the face of foreign invasions 
they could not dream of setting aside their quarrels and presenting a 
united front to* their common foe. Each of them was a silent witness of 
the ruin of the other till all of them were swept away by the torrential 
invasions of the Mohammadans. 

Northern India, which had been more divided than the south 
had given a better account of itself when the Mahammadans swept down 
upon the rich plains of the Punjab through the Kyber pass between the 
iqth and nth centuries of the Christian era. Thrice the kings of Lahore 
brought together the rulers of Hindustan in defence of their country, 
their honour and their religion. In A. D. 981 King Jaipal of Lahore 
joined the Chande? and Pratihar princes in opposing the invading forces 
of Islam. About a quarter of a century later his patriotic son Anandapal 
organised a confederacy of “the Rajas of Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalingai, Delhi 
and Ajmer. The Gakkhars also joined them in great strength* The 
Hindu females sold their jewels and sent the proceeds from distant parts 
to supply their husbands with necessaries. Those who were poor contri- 
buted from their earnings by spinning cotton and other labour.’’^ Again 
in A.D. 1014. Trilochanapal, son of Anandaf)al, rallied the Hindus “from 
Hindustan, Sindh and all quarters'’ for a struggle with the formidable 
foreign foe. 

No doubt such patriotic efforts failed to preserve the ancient 
Hindu dynasties of Northern India or to protect the liberties of their 
subjects. But all the same, it was a heroic failure not to be found in 
the annals of the Deccan and South India during the triumphant march 
of the armies of Islam right across the Indian peninsula 

However, the Kakatiyas are famous in South Indian History for 
their deeds of valour and charity, and among the Kakatiyas the name 
of Pratapa Rudra II occupies a pre-eminent position. He is one of the 
most romantic characters of South India. His name conjures up a vision 
of heroic struggle to save his country from the repeated devastating raids 
of the Mohammadans. One king after another bowed his head to the 
inevitable fate of defeat and humiliation at the hands of the followers of 
Islam. But Pratapa Rudra maintained the struggle single handed for 
nearly two decades, and although ultimately he too lost his kingdom» 
his liberty and even his life, his courageous stand has immortalised his 
name in the annals of South India. In character and achievement, he 
might be ranked with Vikramaditya VI or Kulottunga I; but unfortunately 
he had no Bilhana or Jayamkondar to celebrate his deeds’ of valour* 


S. See Jferijihia. Elliot, 44$i 
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Whatever details we have about his wars with the Mohammadans, they 
all come from the historians of the enemies of his faith. In those days 
everything was subordinated to religion and the Moslem chroniclers did 
not hesitate to garble facts to glorify the deeds of^ their patrons. 
Hence, only one sided version of Pratapa Rudra H’s dealings with his 
Mohammadan foes is available, and we have to make use of it for what 
it is worth in the absence of other materials on the subject. 

Of all the Cis'Vindhyan Poweis, the Kakatiyas appear to have 
been more conscious of the danger of foreign invasions. About the middle 
of the 13th century A. D., Ganapati began to construct a stone-wall for 
the protection of his capital city, and his daughter, Queen Rudramba^ 
(A.D. 1261 to A.D, 1291), not only completed it, but also surrounded it 
with an outer wall of mud. The circumference of tife stone wall was 4 
miles and 630 yards. The diameter of the area enclosed by the mud 
wall was 2 miles which was occupied by the city of Warangal. Pratapa 
Rudra II, grandson of Queen Rudramba. appears to have made further 
improvements, for we are told by Amir Khusru that ‘‘on all sides of it, 
for the distance of two miles, there were fountains and gardens, calculated 
to gratify those who are in search of pleasure. All its fruits were 
Mapgoes. Plantains, and Jacks. All the dowers ..Were Hindu; the 
Champa, Kepra and Jasmin.’'^ Referring to the strength of these fortifi* 
cations, the same author wrote in another work: “The wall of Arangal 
was made of mud, but so strong that a spear of steel could not pierce it; 
and if a ball from a Western catapult were to strike against it, it would 
redound like a nut which children play with.”^ 

Pratapa Rudra II became king in the life time of his talented 
grandmother, who appears to have abdicated the throne in his favour 
about A.D. 1291. Rudramba was a lady of extraordinary attainments in 
the arts of war and peace, and if training and association count anything 
in building up the character of a man, we may presume that under her 
able guidance the young prince grew up into a line soldier and an 
accomplished statesman. He peacefully came into possession of a large 
territory and vast treasures. No revolution, no palace intrigue and no 
loreign wars marred the smoothness of his accession to the throne 
Everything presaged a prosperous reign. Indeed for over a decade he 
was left undisturbed to carry on the government of the country and to 
secure happiness of his subjects, Then all of h sudden the Mohammadans 
began to knock at his gates, and he was compelled to spend the remain- 
ing years of his reign m devising means for the preservation of his state 
and religion. laic 

6 . Called in her inscriptions Rudra-deva Maharaj. 

7 . Amir KhusrA: Nub Sipihr (Elliot, III p, 559). 

8 . Amir Khusru: Tajjifch-i'Alai (Elliot, III' p. RO) . ' . . 
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It was in A. D. 1302 that the Kakatiya kingdom was pitched 
upon for an attack by Alauddin Khilji, As a prince he had carried out 
a daring raid i^to the heart of the Deccan, and had extorted from 
Ramadeva of Devagiri immense riches in gold, silver, pearls and diamonds, 
as well as a promise of an annual tribute from the revenues of Eiichpur. 
All this wealth was exhausted in securing the crown of Delhi by murder, 
ing his own uncle!; and the abnormal circumstances of his^reign kept him 
in perpetual need of money. But, for the present, there was nothing to 
be gained by a repetition of his raid into the territory of Devagiri. 
Hence, with a view to tap new sources, he despatched Fakuruddin 
Janna and Malik Chhajju with a large force to invade the territories of 
the Kakatiya king, Pratapa Rudra II. The imperial army was directed 
to march through fhe unexplored regions of Bengal and Orissa. Unfortu- 
nately no detailed account of its movements has been preserved; but the 
expedition was no doubt a failure. Barani accounting for this failure 
tells us that “on their arrival there the rainy season began, and proved 
such a hindrance that the army could do nothing, and in the beginning 
of winter returned, greatly reduced in number, to Hindustan. He does 
not appear to have recorded the whole truth: the failure of the Moham- 
madans might as well have been due to tj;ie strong fortifications of 
Warangal and the energetic action of its Hindu Lord. 

However, this campaign was but a prelude to others. From 

the days of Alauddin’s first enterprise across the Vindhyan range, the 

gates of Southern India were never closed. The internal revolts and the 
external invasions drained his exchequer and he had to make tremendous 
efforts to recoup his treasury. A slight deviation from the path of loyalty 
was seized upon as a pretext to collect money in the shape of fines and 
forfeitures. Ramadeva’s failure to send to Delhi the revenues of Eiichpur 
was treated as an act of rebellion, and in A. D. 1307 Malik Kafur was 
deputed to punish the delinquent and seize his treasures. Kafur reached 
Devagiri and laid waste the country round about it. He defeated the 
Hindus, captured a vast booty and took Ramadeva prisioner to Delhi. 
The Sultan freely pardoned him and sent him back with great honours to 
rule over his territories as a vassal of Delhi. This generous treatment 

won the undying loyalty of Ramadeva who did not hesitate to further 

the designs of his Mohammadan suzerain against his brother kings of the 
south. 


Pratapa Rudra, the Kakatiya king, Vas the next to feel the 
weight of the Mohammadan arms. In A. D. 1509 Alauddin made a second 
attempt to ransack the treasures of the Kakatiya kingdom. That money 
and not the acquisition of territory was his main object is evident from 
the instructions he gave to Malik Kafur on the ^eve of his departure 
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against Warangal. He was told that ‘ if the Rai ® consented to surrender 
his treasure and jewels, elephants and horses, and also to send treasure 
and elephants in the following year, his offer should be accepted and he 
should not be pressed too hard. He was to come to an arrangement 

and retire without pushing matters too far If he could not do this, 

he was, for the sake of his own name and fame, to bring the Rai with 
him to Delhi.’’ Malik Kafur and Khwaja Haji left Delhi with a large 
army and, after passing through most wild regions, they reached, the 
hospitable territories of Ramadeva, who welcomed them with respectful 
offerings to the Sultan and presents to the generals. When the imperial 
forces marched through his kingdom, Ramadeva sent men in advance to 
all the villages on the route, as far as the borders of Warangal, with 
orders for the collection of fodder and provisions for ^he army. He also 
supplied a force of Marathas, both horse and foot, to assist Malik Kafur 
and himself accompanied him several stages. Thus helped at every 
stage by the loyal vassal Ramadeva, the army of Islam reached the fort 
of Sarbat (Sirpur) belonging to the Kakatiyas. The fort was at once 
invested, and in consequence of the fire-arrows shot by the Mohammadans 
the houses in it caught fire» Many of the inhabitants perished in the 
flames and the rest were m^^ssacred* After the capture of this place, 
Malik Kafur proceeded on his onward march» towards Warangal. When 
he arrived near the city, he sent two chiefs with forty mounted archers 
to occupy the hill of Anumakonda for, from that, all the edifices and 
gardens of Warangal could be seen. He himself proceeded to invest the 
Kakatiya Metropolis. 

Pratapa Rudra was not inactive. Of Course he could riot Count 
upon the support of the neighbouring rulers. Ramdeva was entirely on 
the side of the imperialists. The rulers of the south were quite indifferent 
towards him. Yet undaunted by the overwhelming odds against him, he 
organised a night attack on the beseigers. Vinayak Deva issued out of 
the fort with 3000 horse, but due to the vigilance of the Mohammadans, 
he failed to make any impression upon them and retired after great loss* 
Kafur persistently ^carried on his operations against the external mud wall 
and ordered the Western stone^balls to be thrown at it from every 
direction. Ihe stones of the Musalmans all flew high, owing to the 
power of the strong cable, but the balls of the Hindus were shot feebly, 
as from a Brahmins thread.’’^ At last several breaches were effected 
in the wall and within a few days the beseiging army got possession of 
the whole of the outer Wall, fhey then saw the inner fortress* which was 

Rai=s^Raya=i&ag. The Mohammadan historian^ call him Ladder Dqo 

10. Baraiii:Tarikhd-Firo 2 Shabi (Elliot III p. 2 OI) 

11. Amir Kbusru Tarikh-i-Ali ^Elliot III p. 81 ) 
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built of stone and was surrounded by a deep ditch. When the invading 
array reached the inner ditch, they swam across it, and commenced a vigo- 
rous attack on one of the stone bastions. This' was too much for Pratapa 
Rudra, and he Tost all hope of repelling the enemy. He had placed too 
much confidence in the impregnability of his fortifications, but the superior 
arras of the enemy carried the day. Fearing that further resistance might 
prove the ruin of his country, he sent messengers to Malik Kafur offering 
his submission, and promising to pay an .annual tribute* The relentless 
general demanded all his treasures too as a price of peace and “threatened 
a general massacre, if it should be found that the Rai had reserved 
anything for himself. Pratapa Rudra complied with all the stringent 
terms, surrendered 300 elephants, 7000 horses and large quantities of 
coined money and jewels, and promised to send annually a certain amount 
of treasure and a certain number of elephants to Delhi. In March 1310 
A.D. ‘Kafur left Warangal with all his booty and passing through Deogir, 
Dhar and Jhain returned to Delhi. 

The Tamil work Koyilolugu confirms the statement of the 
Muhammadan historians so far as the defeat of Pratapa Rudra and the 
seizure of his treasures are concerned. i3 The Mohammadan historians 
do not say anything about the loss of men and materials suffered by the 
imperial forces in carrying out their campaign to a successful end. But 
it must have been immense in view of the fact, that they imposed 
staggering terms upon the vanquished, viz,, the surrender of “ everything 
that the Rai’s country produced, from vegetables, mines and animals. ’T4 
Pratapa Rudra bowed before the storm, and waited for a suitable 
opportunity to shake off the Moslem yoke. 

In the meantime, the avarice of Alauddin increased with every 
success, and during the following two years his forces were employed in 
ransacking the treasures of the extreme south. Malik Kafur met with 
success everywhere. The rulers of Dwarasamudra and Madura were 
humbled and their accumulated wealth was seized. The famous temples 
at Chidambaram, Srirangam and Madura were plundered and their idols 
were sent into wilderness. The victorious army returned to Delhi about 
the middle of 1311 A. D.. bringing with it 512 elephants, 5000 horses 
and.soowa^is of jewels. 15 

iThus all the lands south of the Vindhyas were plundered and sub- 
jugated by the armies of Delhi. None dared to raise his head against 
the imperial authority without endangering his own life and property. 

12. Ibid p. 84. 

IS. K. V. S. Iyer: Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekhan, p, 301. 

It. Amir Khusru: Tarikh-i-Alai /'Elliot, Illrp. 84 ) 

15. Ibid, p. 92. According to Barani, 612 elephants, 96,000 mam of gold, seve. 
ral bo^e^ of jewels ^nd pearls, and -20,000 horses. 
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About A. D. 1312 Shankar, the son and successor of Ramadeva assumed 
a somewhat defiant attitude, and so Malik Kafur immediately pounced 
upon him like a hawk, and not only put him to death, bpt also, contraiy 
to Alauddin’s Deccan policy, annexed his kingdom to Delhi. 

But Alauddin’s declining health and the intrigues of Malik 
Kafur brought the imperial power into disrepute. The subject kings 
began to consolidate their resources with a view^ to assert their in- 
dependence. The death of Alauddin in A. D. 1315 was followed by a 
general disruption throughout his empire. Gujerat was in open rebellion ; 
Harapal Deva, a son-in-law of Ramadeva, expelled the Moslem garrisons 
from Devagiri ; and Pratapa Rudra, who had been waiting all these years 
to regain his freedom, at once stopped sending triburte to Delhi, and 
extended his dominions as far south as Kanchi and Trichinopoly* Delhi 
was in a state of great commotion. Kafur seized all authority in the 
state and blinded or imprisoned all the claimants to the throne. 

However, the triumph of the Hindus did not last long. Kafur, 
after a reign of 35 days, was put to death by his own agents of tyranny, 
and a son of Alauddin was crowned emperor of Delhi under the title of 
Mubarak Shah. In his ea?^ly reign he proved as energetic as his father 
and applied himself to the reconquest of the Deccan and South India. 
In A. D. 1317 he suppressed the rebellion in Gujerat ; defeated and 
flayed alive Harapal deva of Devagiri, and sent a large force under his 
favourite Malik Khusru to settle accounts with Pratapa Rudra. 

Pratapa Rudra and other rulers of the south did not learn any 
lesson from their past discomfiture and were as divided as on the eve of 
Alauddin’s first invasion of the Deccan. But this must be said to the 
credit of the great Kakatiya king that he did not submit to his foes 
without putting forth a stout resistance. According to Amir Khusru, the 
Hindu horsemen were more than ro,ooo, and the foot soldiers beyond all 
calculation, while the Muhammadans were altogether 300 or even less* 
Yet the latter are said to have not only inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
the Hindus, but also pursued them to the gates of the citadel.l^ Amir 
Khusru appears to have here intentionally minimised the number of 
Mohammadan forces with a view to glorify the achievement of the soldiers 
of Islam. It cannot be believed that Pratapa Rudra’s generals and 
soldiers were so very cowardly and weak that a handful of Moslem 
troopers could put them to flight. However, the course of the rest of the 
campaign ran as on the occasion of Malik Kafur’s invasion and ended 
with similar results. The capture of the outer mud wall and a vigorous 
attack on the inner stone wall brought a vision of destruction before the 

16 . Amir Khusru: Hub Sipihr, fElliot^ III, p, 500 ) 
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eyes of the king and convinced him of the futility of further opposition. 
He opened negotiations with his enemy and offered his entire wealth, 100 
elephants and 12,000 horses, as a price of peace. When the imperial 
general was cosavinced that nothing was withheld from him, and gut a 
written engagement for an annual tribute, he retired from Warangal and 
Pratapa Rudra breathed a sigh of relief. 

After the subjugation of the Kakatiya prince, Malik KhusrU 
invaded the Ma’bar and once more the authority of the Delhi wSultanate 
was imposed upon the crowned heads of Southern India. 

But Khusru’s heart was not in the south. Like Kafur, he also 
treated his victories as stepping stones to the throne of Delhi. Finding a 
suitable opportunity he killed his sovereign and proclaimed himself 
emperor under the title of Sultan Nasir-ud-din. But his rule was so dis- 
gusting to the Musahnans that within three months of his usurpation he 
was overthrown by Ghazi Tughlaq of the Panjab, who in his turn became 
the Sultan under the name of Ghayasud-din Tughlaq (A.D. 1320). 

These revolutions in Delhi gave a second opportunity to Pratapa 
Rudra to assert his independence by witholding his tribute from the 
Delhi Sultanate. He strengthened his fortifications, garrisoned them with 
numerous Hindus, and waited in a state of preparedness for all eventua- 
lities. He must have known from past experience that the Sultans of 
Delhi would not easily forego the tribute from his kingdom, and would 
try to enforce its payment at any time. Indeed the hrst Tughlaq sove- 
reigns were as energetic as Alauddin Khilji, and probably more ambitious 
so far as their dealings with the south w^ere concerned. Alauddin was 
content to treat the Deccan as “ the milch-cow for the gold that he was 
often in need of.’’ But the Tughlaqs wanted the southern gold as well 
as the southern territory and so the assertion of independence on the 
part of the Hindu rulers of the south could not be tolerated by them for 
even a single moment. 

In A. D. 1321 Ghayasuddin Tughlaq sent his son Fakhraddin 
Janna, entitled Ulugh Khan to punish the Kakatiya ruler of Warangal. 
Several of the nobles and officers, both of the old and new dynasty, were 
sent with him. The prince set our with great pomp, and when he arrived 
in Deogir, the officers and forces of that place joined him. The fort of 
Warangal was beseiged as usual, and the Hindus stoutly resisted . the 
attacks of the enemy. Sharp conhicts between the two parties "were of 
daily occurence. Fire was discharged from the fort, and many were killed 
on both sides. But day by day the Mohammadans began to gain an 
upper hand over the Hindus, and so Pratapa Rudra “ offered treasure 
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and elephants and jewels and valuables, and begged that the Khan 
would accept these with tribute, as Malik Naib Kafur had done in the 
reign of Alauddin, and would then retire. Fakruddin Janna’ haughtily 
rejected the offer and persisted in his determination to reduce the fort 
and capture the king. In the meantime communications between Delhi 
and the Moslem camp at Warangal were cut off, and rumour went round 
that the Sultan was dead and a new prince now sat on the throne of 

Delhi. Probably this was effected by the agents of Pratapa Rudra to 

confuse the beseigers. Evil mbiigers spread another story that Janna 

looked upon the nobles of Alauddin with suspicion and intended to 

arrest them and put them to death. So a panic seized the moslem forces 
and the nobles began to desert Prince Janna one by one, so that he had 

no alternative but to raise the seige and retire upon Devagiri. The 

Hindus now came out, pursued, the retreating forces, and captured a large 
number of men, horses and arms. Defeat was changed into victory and 
Pratapa Rudra emerged triumphant out of this struggle. 

This failure rankled in the mind of the Sultan. Again in A. I). 
1323 he despatched Janna with fresh troops to reduce Warangal. As 

usual the fort of Warangal was invested, and the seige was opened with 

more vigour than on the first occasion. Pratapa Rudra probably never 
thought that the Mohammadans would return so soon after their last 
failure. With their superior arms, the Moslems at last succeeded in 
reducing both the outer and the inner fortifications, Pratapa Rudra 
with his family and nobles fell into the hands of the victors and was sent to 
Delhi. The Kakatiya kingdom, with all its treasures, elephants and 
horses passed into the hands of the Musalmans, and was annexed to the 
Delhi empire. Pratapa Rudra died on his way to Delhi. 

The sun of Kakatiya glory set for ever. Pratapa Rudra lost 
everything in defence of his country, his people and his religion. Twice 
he had succeeded in repelling the Moslem attacks, twice he had made 
serious attempts to shake off the Moslem yoke. But the fates were 
adverse to him. In his final struggle Islam emerged victorious and the 
hopes of the Hindus were dashed to the ground. 

But this was the inevitable penalty the Hindus had to pay for 
their generations of political dissensions and mutual warfare. With the 
fall of the Hindu kingdoms the cup of humiliation was full. Relief came 
in the next generation when from the ashes of the Kakatiya and Hoysala 
kingdoms emerged the mighty Vijayanagara Empire which stood up for 
nearly three centuries as the bulwark of Hindu liberty and thus fulfilled 
the ideals for which Pratapa Rudra fought and died, 

17. Barani Tarikhfi-Piroz Shahi (Elliot III, p. ^31) 

18. Shamsd-Siraj Afif; Tarikh-i-Firoz Shayi (Elliot III, p. ^07) 
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An article by the celebrated Oriental Scholar Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
in the Modern Review VoL 45 p. 499 has drawn my attention to 
the historic background of the drama ‘ Kaumudi Mahotsava ’ published 
by the Andhra Historical Research Society. I propose to offer a few 
suggestions with reference to the subject leaving the detailed study to 
scholars interested in Sanskrit Literature and Early Indian History. 

The authorship of the drama is attributed to Vijjika, a lady, by 
'Mr. M. Ramakrishna Kavi, the editor. The original manuscript was accord- 
ing to him worm-eaten and the letters were guessed by him. References 

in Alamkara Literature, either to the author or to the drama are wanting. 
The date and authorship of the drama, therefore, are matters to be deter- 
mined by internal evidences alone. 

The drama was staged on the Kaumudi Mahotsava day, a common 
festival at Pataliputra and the Mudrarakshasa of Visakhadatta also refers 
to it. The occasion was the accession to the throne of Kalyana Varma, 
a king of ^vlagadha. The authoress further tells us that the drama 
purports to describe the past history of the king. 

Sundaravarman, the father of Kalyanavarman brought up one 
Chandasena as a son and the latter in alliance with the Licchavis who 
were on inimical terms with Magadha, attacked Pataliputra. Sundara 
Varman died in the battle and his son Kalyanavarman was taken to 
Pampapuri. After some years the Minister Mantragiipta raised some 
forces, defeated Chandasena and re-established Kirtivarman on the 
Magadha throne. With this background, the love episode of Kalyana 
Varman with Kirtimati, daughter of Kirtisena of the Surasenas, is inter- 
woven. 

Mr. Jayaswal thinks that this story brings into light the early Gupta 
history. He identifies Chandrasena with Chandra Gupta I and concludes 
that Samudra' Gupta put an end to the Varman family and established 
the Guptas firtnly on the throne. The refeience in the drama to Chanda- 
sena as a Karaskara and his alliance with Licchavis have 

influenced him in coming to such a conclusion (P. 30) 

^ 
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Before we proceed to discuss the m<itter further, it rriciy be noted 
that the history of the IJcchavis is very scantily noticed in books on 
Indian History. Nothing further is known to us thaif that Chandra 
Gupta I was married to Kumaradevi a Licchavi princess and that he and 
his son Samudra Gupta established the Gupta empire through their help. 
We have not got also anj’ evidence to show that there was a Varman fainilj^ 
on the throne prior to the Guptas. Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi in his introduction 
opines that the drama might Tiave been composed between 500-700 A. D. 

The plot of the drama is simple and natural but the diction 
lacks the perfectness and charm that characterises the works of master 
dramatists like Kalidasa. This has been referred to by the editor in his 
introduction. Further a casual perusal of the drama \^u]d convince any 
one that the writer is heavily indebted to Kalidasa for her thoughts and 
expression. A few e.xamples would suffice to show this i — 

' JTT’W p- 9 

‘2 P. 10 

3 311% P- 14 

i 3 rTST?iTw p- is 

5 p- ic 

^ frswiN Qjsf irirrcf^rnr p. 32 

^ ^ p. 9 

Instances can be multiplied but for want of space, I am content 
with asserting that the wmiter is not only heavily indebted to Kalidasa 
but has drawn from him to such an extent as would be called plagiarism, 
"i'he use of words like Kulapati, Vykhanasa etc. points to the same con- 
clusion. As the introduction points out, the author seems to be indebted 
to Bharavi also. That Kalidasa and Bharavi are referred to in the A i hole 
Inscription of Pulakesin II is known to us all. 1(634 A.D.) 'Fhe majority 
of orientalists concur in ascribing Kalidasa to the reigns of Chandra- 
gupta II known as Vikramaditya (37S-413 A.D) and Kumaragupta I (413- 
455 A.D.) Bharavi is assigned to the Sixth century. 

The views of Mr. Jayaswal would lead’us to assign to the authoress 
of Kaumudi Mahotsava, a dale nearly a century anterior to that of 
Kalidasa which in the light of the internal evidence of the drama would 
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be impossible, unless we revert to the ist century theory as regards 
Kalidasa’s date. A reference in the drama to Udayana, Saunaka, Avi- 
maraka and I>attaka would not lead us to any conclusion nor does the 
allusion to Suganga and Suryamuna, the Royal palaces at Fataliputra 
and Kausambi. The writer was evidently acquainted with the Udayana 
legends and might have known Avimaraka, the drama of Bhasa. The 
legend of Saunaka has been given in the Dasakumaracharitra of Dandin 
who is reputed to have lived either in th^ 5th or 6th century A.D. It 
can thus be seen that the drama could not possibly refer to Chandra- 
gupta I and his Licchavi connection. The identification of Chandrasena 
as Chandragupta is also far fetched and so is the conclusion from his 
description as a 

The manuscript of the drama was obtained from Malabar though 
this would not lead us to any hypothesis. The reference to 
(Sambandham) with the Licchavis (p. 30) and the mention of God 

Anantanarayana (p. 35) might suggest a souHiern origin of the Drama but 
one cannot safely venture with such flimsy material to theorise about the 
drama or its authorship. Suffice it to say, that the authorship of the 
drama, its date and the theory of Mr. Jayaswal alluded to above require 
reconsideration at the hands of historians and orientalists. 


Note: — Since writing the above, I have come across another article by the 
same scholar in the annals of the Bliandarkar Institute Yol. Xlt pages 50-56 
reaffirming his conclusions in the Modern Review. The authoress Vijjika seems 
to have been mentioned in a modern work Rasikajivana by Gadfidharabhatfca who 
:3 said to have flourished after 1650 A. D, (Tide Annals Yol. XU P- 309i. 

^ ' A 



KAKATlYA COINS. 

S. T. Sreenivasa Gopalachari m.l. 

On this subject there is not much literature to guide us safely. 
It is therefore desirable to notice, briefly, as -far as possible, all that has 
appeared so far. 

The earliest reference to Kakatiya Coins is to be found in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. II 
1844-1847, in which under Article No. 7 at page 63, the Secretary of 
the Society gives a description of ro gold coins found ^ at the village of 
Hooley in the Southern Konkan and presented by Government. The 
weight is 63 grains. On the Obverse there are symbols for the important 
deities indicated by Telugu letter, ' (standing for Yama), 'Oh' 
(standing for Soma), and in the centre, there is a circle standing for 
Vaivaswat, or the sun. On the Reverse of most of the coins is written 
within a circle the word Rwlra, while on the Reverse of one of them 
there is a Trisula with the Nagari legend Srimanya Devaya.’’ All 
these coins are attributed 15 y the writer to “ the Kakatiya Kings, Princes 
of Warangal, the chief of them being Rudra Deva.” An illustration of 
the coins is' also given. 

The next reference is in Sir Walter Elliot’s “ Coins of Southern 
India 1886. At page 85 of the book he admits that he did not have 
the opportunity of meeting with many coins of the Kakatiya Family, but 
claims to have made some notes of a few that he has seen and says 
that their cognizance is a bull couchant, — seen also on several ■ of the 
seals, between two candalebra with an umbrella above, and a Chowri on 
each side. He gives reference to a copoer coin, since lost, with a bull 

couchant on the Obverse, and on the Reverse a legend in Nagari read 

tentatively “ Srimat Ka Kakati Pratapa Ra ya. 

and alternatively as “ kakata Saka 2 In Plate III of his 

book he refers to three coins Nos. 93. 94 and 95 under the heading, 

'‘Coins of the Kakatiyas of Warangal and Verna Reddis of Kondavid,” 
aa follows, giving illustrations : 

No, 9 S Gold Fanam, Obv. Bull Couchant to right. 

Rev. Doubtful. 

No, 94 : Copper. Obv. Bull couchant to right. 

Over his back a lingam. 

Rev. Legend in Telugu. 

No, 95 Copper. Obv. Like the last. 

Rev* Legend in Telugu- 

Now, No. 93 looks very much like a Chalukya Fanam, of which 
specimens are availabje, the “doubtfuF' Reverse being either “Sri Ra’ 
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in Nagari, or the Samvat year. Whether that is so or not, there can be 
no doubt that Nos. 94 and 95, cannot be Kakatiyas. They belong to 
the very late Sri Vira or Sridhara series (Temple Coins?) coined by the 
Nayak Rulers cA. Madura or Tinnevelly in the X7th or i8th century. See 
in this connection, the remarks of Mr. Sewell in his article ‘'On some 
doubtful copper coins of Southern India’' in the Indian Antiquary of 
August 1903 at page -313. Compare also coins, Nos. 92 to 123 in Plate IV 
of LoventalTs “Coins of Tinnevelly.” 

Professor Rapson in his “Indian* Coins” 1897, Article 136 at 
page 3S, relating to the Kakatiyas of Warrangal, gives nothing original, 
as he merely refers lis to Elliot for coins attributed to this Dynasty. No 
illustrations of these coins are found in his plates. 

Major R. 5. Jackson in his article on the “Dominions, Emblems 
and coins of South Indian Dynasties” published in the British Numismatic 
Journal for 1912 practically copies Mr. Elliot under the heading “The 
Ganapathi Dynasty of Warrangal” at pp. 3 14-31 5. 

Even Mr. C. J. Browne in his book on “the Coins of India” 
1922 gives no definite information. At page 60, he merely says “To the 
Kakatiyas or Ganapathi Dynasty of Warangal (1110-1323) have been ten- 
tatively assigned Pagodas, Fanams and Copper coins with couchant bull 
on the obverse, and incomplete Nagari legend on the Reverse.” The 
reason for this is not however given. In any case, there is no warrant 
for the statement that any pagoda with a couchant bull on the Obverse, 
and Nagari legend on the Reverse, has been found which can be assigned 
to this Dynasty. By the way, there is no such pagoda in the Cabinet of 
the Madras Museum. 

Lastly, in a recent article on “Some South Indian Gold Coins” 
in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 66. 1927, at pp. 186-194, the writer takes 
objection to Mr. Elliot giving a couchant bull as the Kakatiya device. 
No doubt, as pointed out by the writer of the article, the usual device or 
mudra of the Kakatiya kings is, as in the case of the Chalukyas, a 
boar. Thus, in several inscriptions and grants of this Dynasty, there are 
invocations to the boar-incarnation of Vishnu, and reference is also made 
to the boar as being the crest or mudra of this Dynasty. See for 
example, the following inscriptions: — 

(1) That on the Pillar in ■ front of the Virabhadraswami Temple 
in Motupilli, in the Bapatla Taluk of the Guntur District. ( Vide 
Epigraphia Indica Vol. XII, 1913-19x4, p. 188, Article No. 22 
by Dr. Hultzch.)- 

(2) That on the Western Wall of the second Prakara of the Sri 
Jambukeswaraswami Temple, near Trichinopoly, by King Pratapa 
Rudra. ( Ffde Indian Antiquary, Vol- XXI, p. 197, by Dr. Hultzch.) 
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That ' on. the Kotagiri Plates (as well as their seals) of the 
Kakatiya Queen Rudramamba of the year 1273. {Vide Hydera- 
bad xArchaeological Series Ne. 6 published by the Archaeological 
Department of H. K H. the Nizam, 1925.), and 
That on the four sides of the rectangular stone at Pakhal of 
King Ganapathi Deva. ( Vide Hyderabad Archaeological Series 
No. 4 published by the Archaeological Department of H. E. H. 
the Nixam, 1919*) 

The writer of the article in question makes a point of the fact 
that far from there being a bull, the figures of a cow and a calf are to be 
found in King Prola’s inscription on the quadrangular granite' Pillar in 
front of the Padmakshi Temple on the hill to the south of Hanumakonda. 
(Vide Epigraphia Indica Vol. IX 1907-1908; Article 35 at p. 256 by 
Mr. Krishna Sastry). The cow and the calf may hav^ reference to the 
legendary origin of the Kakatiya kingdom. But it is submitted' that 
having regard to the fact that the Kakatiyas were ardent worshippers of 
Swayambudeva or Siva and constructed Siva Temples with Nandis, there 
is nothing improbable in their having issued coins with the couchant 
Nandi or Bull on the Obverse. 

Lastly, the writer of the above article ascribes to the Kakatiya 
Dynasty a gold coin discovered in a Treasure Trove in the Kavalyada* 
valli village, Atmakur Taluk, Nellore District, in the year 1921. The 
weight is 56.25 grains. One the Obverse, there are the words “ Sri on 
either side of the horizontal diameter, with the letters “ (Ka) ti ’’ on the 
top, and gana ’ at the bottom, in old Telugu Script. The interspaces 

are filled by figures of a lion (or tiger) with opened mouth, raised paw, 

and twisted tail. The Reverse is blank. 

The obvious objection to the attribution of this coin to the 
Kakatiya Dyna,sty is the presence of the lion ( ? ), an emblem appropriate 
to the Pallavas or Kadambas, but this is . sought to be got over on 
the ground ^ that the Kakatiya kings must have taken over the coins 
of the earlier dynasties current in their time and punched thereon their 
own legends on the old coins of kings who had lion for their emblem, 
this is at best a suggestion, though perhaps a plausible one, and 

awaits corroboration. 

At the same time however one has to be circumspect before 

attributing any coins with the bull Obverse to the Kakatiya Dynasty, 
ihe Bull Obverse, standing or couchant, is a familiar figure in 
Numismatics. Eg Chola Coins,— Elliot, Plate IV, Figures Nos. 167, 

169, 173 add 174. 

Vijianagara Coins, Hultzch, Indian Antiquary Septr. 1891, 

Plate II, Figure 23. (Nagari Reverse.) 

-Sethupathi coins. Tracy, Madras Journal of Litetature and 
Science, Figure No. i, (Couchant Bull, with Ceylon man). Figures Nos* 2* 
3, 4 and 6. (Couchant Bull, without Ceylon man.) 

A close examination of the available materials, therefore, leads 
one to the lame conclusion that, of Kakatiya Coins, w'e have not so 

far come across any reliable specimens. This is a conclusion no doubt 

not quite in keeping with the expectations raised by the title to this 
article, somewhat analogous to the one on Snakes in Iceland.^^ 


{3) 

(4) 



NAl^ANDA INSCRIPTION OP YASoVARMADEVA. 

A Reply to criticism, 

V. P, GOUTAM, M.A., LL.B. 

An interesting article dealing with the above named document 
has recently appeared in the Governments, of India publication named 
Epigraphia Indica. In it Dr. H. Sastri, the editor, has given the text 
and translation of this very valuable inscription adding a historical intro- 
duction to bring out the importance of it. This paper of the learned 
editor of the said journal has not come up to the satisfaction of one 
Mr. Bhattasali wlio has written a note on it in the Modem Review -of 
September last. My attention was drawn to this note by a friend of 
mine and at the instance of another friend I am noticing it here, much 
against my will, in order that the critic from Dacca and his inspirers may 
not think the criticism, if this can be so called, as unassailable. 

The perusal of what Mr. Bhattasali has written would show that 
it is the outcome of jealousy which he and people of his ilk entertain 
towards Hindustani scholars of note. The ^ery tone of it is malicious* 
It bristles with rank abuse which no scholar would have recourse to. Mr. 
Bhattasali decries Dr. Shastri in unmeasured terms and calls his contri- 
bution as the first fruits of ‘Swara* referring to the first Indian lately 
appointed as the Director General of Archaeology as if the Department 
had gone to sleep> since the day of his appointment. Those in the know 
see a wire-puller behind, who is very often heard talking like Mr. Bhatta- 
sali, who to quote Chanakya* is a Haghvi^matra' and India is India after 
all. We hold no brief for Dr. Shastri but were Mr. Bhattasali to see the 
Modern Review itself, page 696 of Volume XLY (June 1929) and read 
what Professor Luders of Germany, the famous oriental epigraphist, has 
openly stated about the present editor of the Epigraphia Indica, he would 
be convinced what reputation Dr. Shastri has established for the Journal 

he edits. * * » 

Putting these matters aside, let us see what the criticism 

contaiins besides spite. Mr. Bhattasali has not brought forth anything 
wMoh we do not see in the pages of the Epigraphia Indica. The question 
of the script being late has been already disposed of quite convincingly 
by citing some documents, where the same character has been used during 
the period to which this Nalanda inscription has been ascribed. It is 
doubtful wtetfeef Mr. Bhattasali can be considered a greater authority 
than the experienced and accredited Government epigraphist, although he 
seems to pose as such, without any rhyme or reason. In fact t.iis is the 
main point which has to be proved to controvert Dr Shastri b view. The 
rest follows as a matter of course. That Ya^oVarminadeVa of Kanauj 
8 • • 
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who was vanquished by a ruler of the type of Lalitaditya of Kashmir 
could not have been a monarch like the one described in the Nalanda 
stone inscription is too obvious to require a demonstration. Even the 
Gaudahaho in spite of its poetic exaggerations and embellishments, will 
not help our great ‘critic’ to establish his right to that high position. 
That Lalitaditya had some Turkey servants is too curious an argument to 
support his view. If that were sound, so many Turkomans were employed 
in India during the Mughal period, that the document could easily be 
brought down to that epoch. Again that Malada should pay his homage 
to Baladitya who died long before him, is indeed a strange sort of devo- 
tion to a human being. The critic says that the Vajrasan Image was 
like that erected at Bodh Gaya ana Malada made his offerings to it calling 
it as - the Sdsta of Baladitya. Dr. Shastri has noticed this alternative 
in his article already. In fact this was the view of Professor J. Ph. 
Vogal of the Leiden University. Let not the critic of Dacca arrogate it 
to himself. Dr. Shastri gave a different Interpretation. I think he had 
every right to do that. Had he adopted the view of the Dutch scholar, 
he would certainly have acknowledged his indebtedness to him unlike Mr. 
Bhattasali. As to the imputation that Malada called the image as the 
Buddha of Baladitya, one would pity the critic for his ignorance. Buddhism 
does not know ot such a limited notion of charity; the idea is un-Bud- 
dhistic. The benefactions of Buddhists are, as a matter of fact, consi- 
dered as common gifts and the accruing punya is to be shared by all 
sentient beings ''sarva satvanam hita-sukhaya.*' No Buddhist would like 
to call a gift his oion. Let Mr. Bhattasali go to any Buddhist making 
an offering. He will notice that the person who makes the gift asks 
everybody present on the occasion to touch the gift, so that it may be 
treated as if it were given by him also and thus it becomes a common 
gift. Even Hindus are seen doing likewise, to some extent, at least, when 
they say 'idam agnaye idam na mama' Malada could make an offering 
.to Buddha and not to anybody's Buddha, nor could the Buddha image 
of anybody be omnipresent. 

Yasovarmmadeva wms a sovereign king but Baladitya was only 
the ruler of Magadha, How he hid himself among the bushes of the 
morass when Mihirakula attacked his territory is best known from the 
account given by Hiuen Isiang, Yasodha (va) fimnnan must have Come 
forward as the suzerain to help the cause of his vassal chief Baladitya* 

Not satisfied with his extraordinary new discovery to attain which 
he disgorged so much bile, our ‘learned critic'' insinuated that there are 
some defects in the reading of Dr. Shastri, but he never pointed them 
out. That IS just the way of creating doubts against an opponent. Vague 
^nd indefinite expressions are the forte of such people. 



THE EMPIRE OF HARSHA. 


A. C. Banerji. m.a. 

• 

In order to clearly understand the extent of the empire of 
Harsha it is necessary to recapitulate the various theories propounded 
from time to time, and discuss the political condition- of the countries 
separately. M. Ettinghaussen thinks that he was the overlord of the whole of 
Northern India. 1 IVRr. Pannikar observed that Harsha’s Empire extended 
from Kamarupa on the east to Kashmir on the west, from the Himalayas 
on the north to the Vindhyas on the south. ^ Dr. R. K. Mukherji is of 
opinion that from Nepal on the east and (probably) Kashmir on the west 
(because he has excluded Kashmir from the map attached to his book), 
and from Samatata on the south-east to Malwa on the south-west — all 
the, countries were included within Harsha’s Empire.. 3 It was Dr. R» C. 
Mazumdar who first objected to the claims ^f modern champions of 
Harsha, and very rightly pointed out that Harsha’s direct rule extended 
over Mid-India only. 

Before we proceed to consider the political condition of Northern 
India in Harsha’s time, it would be better if we examine the territoria 
possessions of Harsha’s forefathers. From the manner in which genealogical 
table is given in the Bo.nskherra and Maihuhan copper-plate grants 
and Sonepat seal, it will not be unfair to conclude that before the 
accession of Prabhakaravardhana, the Pushpabhutis w^ere a local dynasty 
of no importance. It was he who seems to have assumed full sovereign 
titles. About his conquests we know very little. Our only informant is- 
his son’s court poet Bana, who very poetically tells us that There 
born in course of time a king of kings named Prabhakaravardhana famed 
far and wide under a second name Pratapasila, a lion to the Huna deer, 
a burning fever to the king of Indus land, a troiibler of the sleep o^ 
Gujarat, a bilous plague to that scent elephant the king of Gandharn, a 
looter to the lawlessness of the Lats, an axe to the creeper of Malwa’s 
glory.” ^ If the above quoted passages are taken to be true, then, there 

1 '&iim^}xSbUSS&n-Harshavardhafia p. 43. 

% Pannikar 8ri Harsha of fCa muj p .‘27. 

3 Mukherji EZar^/ia pp- 2*3-50. . 

4 J.B.OM.S. 1923. . . 

5 Thomas and Cowell Harsha Charita St. 133 p. IQL, . 
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can be no doubt as to the fact that they were mere raids and not perma- 
nent conquests. When Prabhakaravardhana was dying his eldest son was 
away warring with the Hunas, and not long after his death Devagupta, 
king of Malwa, defeated Grahavarman, last of the Maukharis and im- 
prisoned his wife Rajyasri, daughter of Prabhakaravardhana. 

Rajyavardhana who went to avenge his sister’s wrongs was him- 
self killed by Sasanka (king of Gauda according to Bana, and king of 
Karnasuvarna, according to rYuan-Chawang, it is quite possible that 
Karnasuvarpa was the capital of Sa§ahka) after he had chastised Devagupta. 
The upshot of the above discussion is that Thanes war and the surround- 
ing districts were the paternal kingdom of Harsha, and it seems that 
some parts of Malwa (probably eastern Malwa) were conquered by Rajya- 
vardhana. After the death of his elder brother, Hargha naturally became 
heir to the vacant throne, but Hiuen-Tsang tells us a novel story about 
the hesitancy of Harsha in accepting the reins of the paternal kingdom. We 
are not in a position either to affirm or deny the story, but Messrs. 
C. V. Vaidya and N. Roy seem to be right in surmising that Harsha’s 
hesitancy refers to the throne of Kanauj and not to that of Thaneswara. 6 
Soon after this event Harsha transferred his capital to Kanauj, because 
Hiuen-Tsang describes hinv in connection with that city and not with 
Thaneswar. Harsha prepared to avenge his brother's death, and on his 
way was met by Bhandi with the spoils of Devagupta’s camp, and a 
plenipotentiary of the king of Kamarupa seeking his alliance. There the 
matter ends. We are never told what came of the expedition. Most 
curiously both Bapa and Hiuen-Tsang are silent over his conquests, except 
some vague statements of a general character. But the Chinese pilgrim 
gives us a detailed list and description of the countries he visited, from 
which it would not be impossible to gather facts about his conquests. 

Lampa— a dependency of Kashmir. 

Texila'-it was formerly subject to Kapis but now to Kashmir. 

Kashmir— had a number of dependencies. Dr. Mukherji while 
speaking of Kashmir has made an assumption which is not supported by 
any evidence. “The king of Kashmir” says he “was a devout Buddhist . '’7 
As far as the present writer^s knowledge goes, nowhere in Fuan Chawang 
or in any other source, the king of Kashmir, whose name we know from 
BdjcUnranginz to be Durlabhavardhana (C. 601-37 A.D.), is mentioned 
as a devout Buddhist. He is further of opinion that the story narrated 
in the ^Life of 1 [iaen-Tsang* about parting of “Tooth relic” from 
Kashmir shows that in a way Kashmir recognized the suzerainty of HarshaS 

6 Vaidya History of \tediaeval India pp. 7-? aad In Man Historical Quarterly 

Vol. VII, p. in pp. 771*773. 

7 B. K. Mukherji Horsha p, 39, 

8 Ibid Pf 40. 
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What the 'Lrfe' says is this» “in recent times Siladityaraja hearing that 
Kashmir possessed a tooth of Buddha coming in person to the chief 
frontier asked perinission to see and worship it 9 Thus it is evi- 

dent that the s1:atement in ‘Life* does not allude or hint in any way to 
the dependency of Kashmir to the imperial sway of Kanauj. Concluding 
about Kashmir, Professor Mukherji says “Bana refers to an inaccessible 
land of snowy mountain subdued by Harsha and this phrase might signify 
Kashmir also.’*^^ But on page 31 of his book the learned professor has 
already accepted the late Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji's theory that Nepal 
was included within the empire of Harsha, and the puzzled reader is thus left 
to himself to find out whether unfortunate Bana’s Hushdra Sailo duruha 
etc’ signifies Nepal or Kashmir according to Dr. Mukherji, Thus we see 
that the evidence at' our disposal does not permit us to include Kashmir 
within the empire of Harsha, On the other hand, the evidence furnished 
by Hiuen-Tsang fully bears out this conclusion, because be described 
Kashmir as a rival to Kapris with dependencies in the neighbourhood. 

Jalandhara — Many scholars are of opinion that Jalandhara was 
included within the empire of Harsha. But I am afraid the evidence is 
very little to justify such a conclusion. Dr. Mukherji says ‘^His empire 
some times extended not by conquest but alliance and friendship. 

“ We read of another king of Northern India or the “Punjab king Udito” 
of Jalandhara who became a convert to Buddhism, thereupon the king of 
Mid-India appreciating his sincere faith gave him sole control of matters 
relating to Buddhism in all India.H What the Chinese pilgrim really 
said is this '' A former king of this country had been a patron, of non- 
Buddhistic faith; afterwards he became an Arhat and made himself a 
zealous believer. Then a king of Mid-India appreciating his sincere faith 
gave him sole control of matters relating to Buddhism all over India .''12 
It passes my humble comprehension how the Chinese pilgrim njeant to 
allude to the supremacy “of Kanauj over Jalandhara when he is clearly 
referring to a predecessor of Udito. Mr. Niharranjan Ray was faced with 
the same difficulty, but he explains away the inconsistency by saying 
that “a former king” does not mean a ruler that has already died.lS 
But I regret very much to point out that Mr. Roy’s explanation is rather 
unconvincing and as long as Watters translation stands, the difficulty of 
accepting the contehtion that Udito was a vassal of Harsha will remain, 

Matipur— had a Sudra monarch but whether independent or not 
we are unable to determine. 

9 Beal Life of TLiuen-Tsang, p- 183. 

10 Ibid p. 40, ll Harsha p. 44. 

12 Watters Yuan Chawang. Vol. I p. 2^7. 

13 Indian Historical Quarterly Vol HI p 780. 
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Ahichchhatra— on the evidence furnished by tha Banskherra plates 
was certainly included within the empire. 14 

Sravasti — Madhuban Copper Plates testify to its inclusion wit?h 
in the empire, 15 

The pilgrim is silent over Ayodhya, Ayanaukha, KausamS&i, and 
Kusinagara. But it is probable that they were included within the empire. 

Magadha—Had a king called Purnavarma— an aflleged descen- 
dant of Asoka. The Rohtasgsdh seal 16 of Sa^ahka proves that at one 
time it was included within the dominion of Harsha’s rival. At an early 
stage of the struggle for supremacy, Sasahka seems to have lost this part of 
his possessions. This is further confirmed by a piece of evidence to which 
our attention was first drawn by *Dr. R. C. Mazumdar^, that the Chintese 
embassy which came to Harsha describes him as king of Magadha.l*^ 
Purnavarma was probably a feudatory of Harsha. 

Nepal — It was late Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji who first pro.-* 
pounded the theory that Bana's description of a snowy mountainous tract 
difficult of access refers to Nepal ; he further showed that three inscrip- 
tions of Amsuvarman dated in the years 34 , 39 and 45 are to be referred 
to the era established by Harsha. 18 It was long ago that M. Sylvain 
Levi, M. L. Ettinghaussem and the editors of Yuan Chawang, pointed 
out the difficulty of accepting the late Pandit's suggestion but time and 
again scholars have upheld the now obsolete theory. In a note Dr. Mu“ 
kherji amongst other things says 

(1) Yuan Chawang refers to a *recent king called Amsuvarman 
whose inscriptions are dated in the years 34 , 39 and 45 . It is believed 
that the era used in the inscriptions is not his own. 

( 2 ) That the Harsha era was widely used in Northern India 
is testified to by Albiruni. No other era can meet the requirements of 
the case. 

( 3 ) There is a statement in the Vaihsavalis of 'Nepal that just 
before Amsuvarman died Vikramjit came to Nepal and established his 
era there. This Vikramjit (Vikramaditya) is no other than Harsha. 

About the first point of Dr, Mukherji we can have nothing to 
say because there he is stating facts. As for the second point his statement 
is rather puzzling. What Albiruni said is that in his time the Harsha 
era was used in Kanauj and Mathura. But these two places do not 

14 E. 1. IV p. 208. 

15 Ibid I. p. 67. 

16 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol. Ill p. 283. 

17 I923 Watters Yuan Chawang Vol. X, p. 351. 

18 Indian Antiquary Vol. XIV p. 420, 

19 Schau^ Albiruni* s Xndid Vol II p, 5, 
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cover the whole of Northern India. Again, of the nearly twenty inscriptions 
relating to the Harsha Era in Kielhom’s list only five can be referred to 
that era axcludi|ig his own.^O Qf these five, the find spot of Adity asen’s 
inscription is Shahpur in Bihar, and the find spot of inscription No. 543 
(of Kielhorn’slist) is uncertain. Pehoa is the findspot of inscription Nos. 
546-7, and No. 545 was found at Khajuraho. These places certainly 

do not cover half of Northern India even. Thus we see the hollowness 

of the claim that ‘Harsha Era’ was in widest use in Northern India. As 

to the point that Harsha Era was employed by Sivadeva, it has to be 

pointed out that since xAmsuvarman was a predecessor of Sivadeva it does 
not follow that he (Amsuvarman) too used Harsha era. It has been 
further pointed out that no other era meets the requirements of the case. 
But does the Harsha era satisfy all the requirements? The latest date of 
Amsuvarman is 45** 650-51 A. D. By 642 xA.D. the Chinese pilgrim 
had finished his sojourn in India and he tells us that when he was here 
Amsuvarman was dead.21 Yet we are asked to believe that Aiiisuvarman 
was reigning in 651 A. D. As for the Nepalese Vamsavali far better 
authorities than the present writer have repeatedly pointed out its worthless 
character. So the less said about it the better. Thus it is very difficult 
to say what Bapa meant by '^tushdra, sailo et 9 ’\ 1 think that the stanzas 
101-2 (of Baaa’s workl remind us more of the traditional way of Indian poets 
Verifying their patron king than any sense in the real conquests by Harsha. 

Kajahgala— Yuan Chawang tells us that the native dynasty wag 
extinguished and the country passed under the suzerainty of the neigh" 
b«uring state. The only neighbouring kingdom that we know of was 
that of Sasaiika. We are further told by the same authority that Harsha 
held one of his camps there. This was probably during one of his various 
campaigns against Sasahka. 

The Chinese pilgrim mentions no king for Pundravardhanai 
Samatafa, Tamralipti, and Karpasuvarna. These places were certainly 
included within the kingdom of Sasanka. When Sasaiika was defeated 
or died we do not know. That he had a natural death we may infer 
from the story narrated by the Chinese pilgrim in connection with the 
uprooting of the Mahabodhi trees, and Sasanka’ s attempt to destroy an 
image of Bodhisattva. As a result of which we are told that “His body 
produced sores and rotted off and after a while he died.” ^2 Yuan 
Chawang throughout his work has exposed the alleged oppressions and 
misdeeds of Sasanka whereever he could, and therefore it is very surprising 
to find him not mentioning the king when his capital was being described. 

20 1923 . 

21 Beal Records of the Western World Vol. ll p. SI. 

22 Beal The Ohinese Records of the WeUer.i WoTl V( 5 l II p. l 22 .» 
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The most probable conclusion that can be drawn from this is that 
Sasanka had ceased to reign in this region at the time of Yuan Chawang’s 
visit. The Nidhanpur plates inform us that Karnasuvarn^ was the scene 
of Jayaskandhaodra of Bhaskaravarman.^^ It is, therefore, quite probable 
that hemmed in from two sides, by Harsha and Bhaskaravarman the 
Bengal king lost his dominions, and retired to Orissa. 

Kamarupa— Bana tells us that at the very outset of his campaigns 
against Sasanka, his alliance was sought by the Kamarupa king. But it 
would be a great mistake if this alliance is taken as a sign of dependency 
of Kamarupa to Kanauj, Harsha's alliance was sought by Bh-^skara- 
varman to humble his rival in Eastern India, but he thereby did not 
surrender his independence. Mere alliance does not^ signify suzerainty. 
This fact is further confirmed by the fact that the Kamarupa king refused 
at first to send the Chinese pilgrim to Harsha when asked to do so, 2 ^ 

Kapgoda— It is extremely doubtful whether Harsha was ever able 
to dominate Orissa permanently. Upto 619-20 A. D. Kahgoda owned the 
suzerainty of the Sailodbhava king Madhavavarman, who himself seems 
to have been a feudatory of Sasahka, king of Bengal. I agree with late 
Mr. R. D. Banerji that th^re is very little e^vidence to suppose that 
Orissa was ever included within the Empire of Harsha; It is true 
that the evidence of the 'Life of Hiuen- Tsang ^ leads us to con- 
jecture that Harsha was compelled to make various raids in the Kahgoda 
matidala, but the late scholar seems to be right in thinking that even 
after Harsha’s last campaign in Kahgoda and Orissa, the Sailodbhavas 
remained independent. No king of that dynasty ever acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the great Emperor of Thaneswar. Finally, the Parikud 
plates of Madhyamaraja prove that Harsha was not able to destroy the 
Sailodbhavas and that the descendants of Madhavaraja II continued to rule 
in Kangoda. Thus we see that in Eastern India the utmost that Har- 
sha’s Empire could comprise was west Bengal. That Harsha^s empire did 
not include Orissa is further proved by the fact that though hundreds of 
inscriptions have been discovered in Orissa, not a single one has been 
found in which Harsha or his era is referred to. 

On the west Harsha's empire went utmost to Malwa (the eastern 
part of it), which was raided by his father Frabhakara and finally con* 
quered by RajyavaTdhana. As for western Malwa or Moda-po of the 
Chinese pilgrim, it was never permanently annexed to the Kanauj 
empire. It formed a part of the powerful kingdom of Maitrakas of 
Valabhi. The name of the reigning sovereign was Durlabhabhata (Dhru- 
vasena II 630-40 A. D.) who was the son-in-law of Siladitya of Kanauj, 

23 JS. 1. Xtl, 24 Beal Life of Biuen Tsanff p. 122. 

26 ^anerji Bistovy of OHssa VoU I. pp, 129^31. 
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according to the Chinese pilgrim. His statement is clear and simple. 
Nowhere he has even alluded to the dependency of Valabhi to the 
imperial power^ of Kanauj. No epigraphical or literary evidence exists 
which clearly suggests that Dhruvasena II was feudatory, of Harsha. 
Yet there are scholars who have tried to assert that such was the 
case. On the other hand there are two copper-plates which clearly 
prove Valabhi occupation of Malwa during the reign of the very Dhruva- 
sena II. These two copper-plates were foiind a few years ago in Rutlam 
State. The first grant states that the king made a grant of land on the 
eastern boundary of the village of Navagramaka in the district of Mala- 
vaka to certain brahmins. The grant is issued from his capital at 
Valabhi. It is dated in the year 320 of the Gupta Era. The second 
grant is dated in 1 *he following year, that is 321 , and is issued as usual 
from Valabhi. It records the grant of land on the southern boundary of the 
village of Chandraputraka in the district of Malavaka. The village of 
Navagramaka has been identified with the village of Nogawa in the 
Rutlam State, and the other place names cannot be identified. These 
plates certainly prove that during the years 320 - 21 *= A. D. 639-40 the 
western parts of the present Malwa were included within the kingdom of 
Valabhi. Dr. Mukherji says that “ In the v^st his conquests included 
the kingdom of Valabhi.” The same authority is further of opinion tha^ 
at first the Valabhi king sought the protection of Dadda, but later ’ on 
received back his kingdom as a vassal of Harsha, or even as his son-in- 
law. 28 Mr. N. Roy also agrees with this view. 

The evidence on which these scholars mostly rely is the Naosari 
grant of the Gurjara king Dadda which gives us the following information! 

ParcLftiQs war O' ^ri-Harsha d&vdbhibhuto Valcibhi-pati V(iti{ri) tr(iuci* 
pojata-bhramdd adhabhra-vibhrarna-yaso vitanah-Srz Daddas^^ 
illustrious Dadda...... ...over whom hung ceaselessly a canopy of glory 

gained by protecring (delivering) the lord of Valabhi who was defeated 
by the great lora Harshadeva.” 

From the above quotation two facts emerge, The first is that 
Valabhi king was defeated by Harsha. The second is that he was 
rescued by Dadda, that is, he received some help from Dadda in regain- 
ing his kingdom- About this Mr* N. Roy writes Accepting the transla* 
tion as it stands, does it show that the Valabhi king regained his kingdom 
with the help of Dadda. It might be pointed out that though the 

27 E pigraphia Indica Voi. VIII pp. 1888-9^. 

28 Earsha p. 30. 

29 Ind. Hist, Quart. Vol. Ill pp^ 776*77# 

80 L A. Xni pp. 70-80 
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inscription does not clearly say so, it has undoubtedly such an implica- 
tion. H nv can a man gain everlasting fame by merely giving protection? 
He might be applauded for the time being for having dared to affront 
such a powerful ruler as Harsha, but the everlasting fame which is 
alluded to in the inscription clearly implies some sort of concrete help. 
Therefore the conclusion that Dadda helped Dhruvasena II to regain bis 
kingdom is most probable. 


The very fact that Dhruvasena later on became a son-in-law of 

Harsha confirms our theory. Finding him too strong to be brought 

under control, Harsha ended the matter by giving his daughter in marri- 
age. It is unusual for a paramount sovereign of Northern India to offer 
his own daughter in marriage to a defeated feudatory. The instance of 
marriage of Ohandra Gupta II’s daughter might be brought forward in 
support of our theory. Prabhavatigupta the Imperial Gupta princess, was 
married to the Vakataka Rudrasena II not because the Vakatakas were 
feudatories of the Guptas, but In^causp ChandTagup':a found' them too 
strong to be conquered, and their alliance -was 7iecessary for safeguard- 
ing his left flank in Ihis campaig u against Mdlava,^^ Further the Kanauj- 
Valabhi marriage was necessRated by other considerations. We have 

already seen that Dadda affronted Harsha. How is it that he, a prince 
of a house that never even assumed sovereign titles, defied a powerful 
monarch like Harsha? A passage in the Aihole inscription in this 

instance solves the puzzle. It says : 


‘‘ Pratdponata Ldta-Mdlava/i-Gurjardhy 
Dandopanata sdmanta charydchdrydk'' 


Tills passage clearly shows who was at the back of Dadda. Harsha 
probably tried to penetrate to the south, and it is quite possible that it was 
this desire that led him to invade Valabhi. But the scales turned against 
him. I he kings cf that quarter finding themselves not strong enough for 
Harsha hastened to seek the protection of the Chalukya pover of the 
south. Thus finding himself foreshadowed Harsha thought it prudent to 
win back Dhruvasena If to his side by the marriage alliance. H..mv far 
he was successful in this diplomatic gesture is borne out by subsequent 
history The Valabhi king instead of remaining an enemy became a 
loyal friend. 


There are some scholars who would take Harsha 's empir- as far 
west as modern Sindh. But this is not possible because the Chinese 
pilgrim distinctly tells us that during his time Sindh was ruled by a 


81 Banerji The Gupta Empire mid Us Culture. 
32 E. 1 . VI pp. 6-10 verse 22. 
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sudra monarch. 33 The theory that Harsha’s dream of a southern con- 
quest suffered a rude shock and met with a premature end can no longer 
hold ground. ^Formerly on the evidence supplied by some Chalukyan 
inscriptions such as the Aihole inscriptions of Pulakesi II, scholars 
believed that Harsha failed to cross the Vindhyas. Yuan Chawang also 
tells us that Harsha was defeated by the Chalukyan king. 34 This evi- 
dence was certainly sufficient as nothing contradicting it was available. 
But that position , is now changed. * 

In 1926 Pandit S. Srikantha ^astri drew our attention to a 
passage of ' Mayura' eulogizing Harsha as lord of Kuntala and some 
other countries south of the Vindhyas. Besides this, another point is 
noticeable that unlike Banaandthe Chinese pilgrim the poet calls Harsha, 
7a7ig of Madhyadesa.s^ In 1923 the Director of Archaeological Resear- 
ches, Mysore reported the discovery of an inscription at Gaddemanne in 
the Shiraoga district of the state. The inscription records that one Petiani 
Satydnka a brave soldi f-r of Harsha s army fell fighting the Bed ars, and 
the defeat cf the Bedars made Mahenira to fly in terror. The epigraph 
is undated . but on paleographical grounds is placed in the seventh century 
A.D. by the learned editor, and he t a kes^ Harsha to be no other than 
the Kanauj king. 36 

Now, the first point that arises after our knowledge of the above 
mentioned inscription is as to when and how Harsha went to Shimoga 
district in Mysore. It is quite natural to suppose that according to the 
new light the idea that Harsha sufferred defeat at the hands of his 
southern rival at the beginning will have to be given up. Because, Harsha 
could not have gone to the south after the crushing defeat on the banks 
of the Nerbudda. Therefore, it is evident that the battle on the river -bank 
was not fought at the beginning of Harsha’s attempt to dominate the 
south, but it marks the end of -a melancholy failure. What were his 
exact conquests we do not know. But the causes of his failure are not far 
to seek. First it was due to the hostility of the local tribes like the 
Bedars. These were a fierce fighting tribe of aboriginal origin. Centuries 
after the downfall of the short lived supremacy of Harsha, they became 
one of the causes of dismemberment of a far greater power, the Moghul 
Empire. In combination with the Maharattas they repeatedly defeated 
and defied the imperial armies of Aurangazeb.^*^ Then there were the 
Pallavas of Kanchi and other powers of south India, and last but not 


33 Watters Yuan Chawang 

34 Beal Life p. 147. 

35 1926 p. 487. 

36 Mysore Archaeological Survey Annual Beport 1923 p, 83 ff. No 7*2. 

37 J.B.O.B,S. YoL YI pp. 353.68. • ' * 
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the least the Chahikyas of Badami. Before we conclude, it must be borne 
in mind that the evidence at our disposal does not permit us to hold that 
Harsha’s conquest in the south was of a permanent nature.'^Most probably 
it was merely a raid and Harsha’s dream of a southern empire was for 
ever shattered by Pulakesi II on the banks of the Reva. Such a raid is not 
unparalleled in Indian History. From time immemorial all Indian kings 
have dreamt and attempted to become a Rajachakravartin. Harsha was 
no exception to this. He therefore tried to penetrate to the south by 
the west and invaded Valabhi. But he was thwarted by a combination 
of the Chalukya, Gurjara, and Valabhi kingdoms. He had to return the 
dominions of the Maitraka king and recognize his independence. He not 
only saw his project completely smashed but what was more dangerous to 
him, the influence of his southern rival had become menacing on his south- 
western frontier. It is quite evident that in order to divert the Chalukya 
king s attention from the west he would plan a campaign in the south 
carrying his arms to the very heart of the-enemy’s country. There is nothing 
new in such raids. Thus in the Radhanpur grant we are told that 
Dhruva-Dharavarsha drove Vatsaraja to the trackless desert and took 
from him the two white umbrellas of the kings of Bengal. 38 Then in 
Nilgund inscription of Amoghavarsh I, Govina III is described as over- 
lord of Kerala. Malava, Gauda, Gurjaras, etc. 39 But is it possible for 
one moment to think that these countries were permanently annexed to 
the Rashtrakuta dominions? Thus we see that the raid such as Harsha 
made is not quite unknown in Indian history. 

Before we end our discussion about Harsha’ s Empire we shall 
have to take into consideration one more point. The Chalukya records 
invariably describe Harsha as ‘ Sakalottarapathes wara.' Thus in the 
Vakkeri inscription it is stated ' Samar a-sa9}isakta-'SakaloUr apathes vara- 
Srz Harshavardhana pardjaya^patta-parameivara Was 

Harsha then really the supreme ruler of Northern India? In order to 
answer this question we shall have to consider the extent of northern 
India. Ihe very mention of the term now, sets our mind imagining a 
country extending from Kashmir on the north to Vindhyas on the south 
and from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. In ancient times, as we shall 
see in the following lines, the denomination of the term northern India 
varied from time to time. The first mention of the term Uttar dpatha 
is in the Hathigumpha Inscription of Emperor Kharavela.41 The Mahd- 
bhdrata not only includes in it Gandhara (modern Peshawar district), but 

38 E.I. VI verse 8. ll. 12-14. 

39 Ibid pp. 102-3. 11 6-8, 

40 Ibid V. p. 202, 

41 J.B^O.B,S. ’’r 
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also the Kambojas of Rajaur valley and Kafiristhan, and Yonas of Kabul 
valley. The late General Cunningham was of opinion that according to 
the Chinese writers Northern India consisted of Punjab proper, Kashmir, 
and the adjoining hill states with the whole of eastern .‘\fganisthan.43 An 
inscription of the time of Fala, Emperor Devapala, calls Nagarahara (now 
represented by some riuns near modern Jelalabad) as '' Uttarapatha 
vibhushana," 

Astyuttar dpath a -vihhuslfn?ia hhutahhumi, 

Desottama Nagarahara Hi prafrta^ 

Tnira dmjnii ruditodifa-vamsajanmd 
Ndmendragupta Hi rdjasakhd h’lhhuvaAi 
Thus we^ see that fr^m the. early times some parts of Afghanisthan were 
considered to be included within Northern India. The southern limit also 
varied from time to time. Thus in one of the Jatakas certain horse- 
dealers coming to Benares are described as coming from Uttarapatha. 45 
Rajasekhara the author of Kavyamimaiiisa describes Uttarapatha as be- 
yond Pehoa (prithudaka paratalu If we consider this definition of 
Uttarapatha together with the following passage from Bana, we can 
easily decide the exact value to be given to the term ‘ ^ahalottardpathe- 
Hoar, a ^ of the Chalukyan inscriptions. Describing Rajyavardhana’s 
expedition against the Hunas the poet says Atna Kaddcliidrdia 

Rdjyaimrd.'hanam Hundntum ..Mparimiiam valdnuydtam chiranta- 

nair amdtyair oMuraktaischa mahdsdmantaih V ttardpatham prdhi- 

not.'' 4:7 Thus on the Confession of Harsha’s court poet his ancestral 
dominions, — Srkantha lay outside Uttarapatha, and in the case of Harsha 
the utmost limit that his dominions could go in the north w^as Jalandhara, 
which as we have already seen is very doubtful. But even supposing 
that Jalandhara was included within his kingdom there is no ground to 
hold that he wms the lord of ihe whole of Northern India. Then the ques- 
tion naturally arises what vras the justification for the adjective used in 
the Chalukyan inscriptions? There can be two answers to this question. 
The first is that they were ignorant of the true denomination of the term 
Uttaiapatha, which is absurd. The second is that it is the traditional 
w^ay of ancient Indian poets to glorify the patron king even at the cost 
of truth. But it would be a grave injustice to them if we think that this 
habit was peculiar to the Hindus only. Those \vho have gone through the 
Greek accounts of the invasion of India by Alexandac know fully well how 

42 Mahabharata Xll 207, 43* 

43 Cunningham Ajicient Q-eography of India (Old edition) p. 12. 

44 I. A. XVII p. 30. 

45 Jatakas II 287 p. 15. 

46 ’Kavyamimamsa (G-aikawad Oriental Series.) p. 94 line 8, 

4T Ruhrer Harsha Charita (Bombay Sanskrit Series) «Vol. LxVI p^211. 
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small tribal states of the Punjab and Nwth-western India have been 
represented by them as great nations opposing the Greek invader with 
vast armies. The main idea of the poets who composed the Chalukyan 
inscriptions, was to glorify Pulakesi II; therefore they described Harsha 
as Empeaor of all Northe'rn India, so that the triumph of their king 
might be considered great, and humility of his rival complete. 

To sura up, Harsha’s hegej^nany eN:tended on the north from the banks 
ofthe^atrudu to the Nerbuda on the south and from the borders of west 
^^lalwa to the sub-mountain region of the Himalayas on the east. The aim of the 
present writer is not to minimise the importance of Harsha, but it is a form 
of protest against the extravagant claims made on his behalf by certain 
modern admirers of his. Thus one recent writer is cff opinion that “ On 
no occasion was the earlier Mu.slim invaders of India called upon to 
meet a mighty Indian ruler. No Asoka, Hanishka or Harsha, arose to 

defend the rich and alluring plains.’' In another place “ in Northern 

-India the Empire of Harsha had dissolved on his death in the preceeding 
century, and no power had succeeded to the hegemonv.^^ Only one case 
need be mentioned to prove the falsity of the above hypothesis. I mean 
the empire of the Gurjara-JPratiharas, who were in no way inferior to that 
of Harsha, and perhaps were greater. The Arab writers themselves have in 
unmeasured terms described the power and splendour of ihe Jurzs. 
Originally of non-Aryan origin they adopted Hinduism and were so com- 
pletely assimilated with the indigenous people and their culture that they 
did not hesitate to claim to be descendants of the famous solar dynasty 
of the Ramayana. As long as their empire lasted no follower of the 
prophet was allowed to overrun the green valleys of Aryavarta. It was 
when their empire became dismembered due to treachery, treason and 
disunion that the gates of Northern India were no more well guarded to 
prevent the hungry millions of Central Asia to carry fire and sword from 
the Hindu Kush to Cape Comorin. All this is not mere panegyric but facts 
confessed by Muslim historians themselves. 49 But these facts are absolutely 
ignored. As for the prowess and military genius of Harsha, he was 
undoubtedly possesed of these qualities, but at the same time it must not 
be forgotten that he had to return the Valabhi dominion to its de jure 
sovereign, and recognize its independence. His ill conceived campaign in 
the south turned out to be a failure, at the end of which he received 
such a shattering blow that he never recovered from it. ' He was 
certainly a remarkable ruler but can neither be compared with Asoka, 
Kanishka, and Samudragupta nor be regarded as conqueror of * five 
Indias.’ 


48 Cambridge History of India Vol. HI p. 506. 

49 Elliot History j>f India Vol. I p. 21 ff. Muzumdar Curjara Pratiharas 
Jccfrnal of Dept, of Letters Calcutta University VoL 
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Qanapati {continued) 

M. Rama Rag, b.a. (honsJ^b.ecI. m.r.a.s, 

We have thus far stated that Ganapati completed his conquest 
of the Vengi country by about 1225 A. D. Inscriptions show that his 
attention was next turned towards the Kalinga country. We have 
previously stated that the country north of the Godavary up to Bhadra- 
chelarn was annexed by Ganapati’s uncle Rudra, Inscriptions at 
Draksharama mention the Ganga king Ananga Bhima and his general 
Jesraja, ‘.‘conqueror of the Vengi country/’ in the year 1230.^ Probably 
the Gangas invaded and occupied the upper Godavary region about this 
year. Kakatiya inscriptions and contemporary literature speak of a 
Kakatiya conquest of Kalinga which might be conveniently divided into 
three phases. The first phase is described in •the Sivayuga Saramu in 
which Induluri Somaya, a brahmin general, is said to have conquered 
Kddulanddu, crossed the Godavary, annexed the agency .tracts and con- 
solidated the area lying between Warangal and the Bay of Bengal* ^ The 
Uparpaile inscription of the time of Ganapati mentions that Rajayanayaka, 
a subordinate of the king’s general Recherla Rudra, slew many heroes 
at Bokkera, subjugated Udayagiri, and worshipped at Draksharama. ^ 
This may be said to have been the second campaign and dated about 
1240 A. D. A third time between the years 1235-50, the Kakatiya subor- 
dinate Hemadri Reddi seems to have penetrated into Kalinga. While 
from 1254 onwards a certain Kalapanangaka seems to have ruled over this 
disputed territory. ^ 

We should next consider Ganapati's relations with the Telugu 
Choda families. Inscriptions in the Nellore district indicate that this 
Monarch’s influence extended into the Ongole, Darsi and Podili taluks 
even by 1215 A.D.^ By 1221 A. D. Oppili Siddhi II of the Pottapi branch 


1. S. I, I. IV nos. 1360 & 1339. 

2. Ref, the verse. etc, 

3. Hyd. Arch. S^ res No. 3. p, 16. 

4. S. I- I. IV, nos. 1045 & 1252 

5. Ibid 602. 

6. Nel. Ins, 0. 45 
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seems to have been conquered by Ganapati and probably the rulers of 
Kopidena as well. ^ In an inscription of 1240 A. D. a certain Madhava 
of the Chakra Narayana line and of the Senna family, i§ mentioned as 
a feudatory of Ganapatideva. ^ The Nellore branch alone remained out- 
side the pale of the Kakatiyas. Soon however, Manma Siddhi, the ruler 
of Nellore and son of the famous Chola Tikka, was ousted from his 
throne by a combination of his relatives and rivals and the famous 
Telugu poet Tikkana Somayajj is said to have gone over to Ganapati- 
deva, with a request to intercede on behalf of his patron M anmasiddhi.^ 
Whatever the truth of this tradition, Ganapati seems to have invaded 
Nellore, repelled the enemies of the Choda king and replaced him on 
his throne. IQ This event may be dated about 1245 A. D. This led 
Ganapati into conflict with two of the enemies of Mtinmasiddhi one of 
them was Sarangapanideva son of Madhava of the Senna line. This 
chieftain is said to have been often at war with Manmasiddhi and must 
have been subjugated very soon after the restoration of the T. Ohoda 
ruler, l-l The second rival was Gangaya Sahini of the Kayastha family 
and ruler over the extensive territory betw^een Panagal in the Nizam’s 
dominions and the Chintamani taluk of the Mysore state. This chieftain 
appears as a feudatory of 0 -anapati since 1250 A. D. and his subjugation 
made the Kakatiyas masters of most of the modern Ceded districts. 

Thus by. 1250 A D. the Kakatiya empire extended up to Aska 
in the Ganjam District on the East Coast, Nellore in the South, and the 
Bellary District on the West. Ganapati ruled over this extensive territory 
from Hanumakonda, the ancient capital, till 1253 A D.f^ Next year 
onwards, he figures as ''Orugallu’pura^varadhisvero/' and evidently he 
shifted the capital to Warangal in 1254 A. D.^^ 

Inscriptions contain clear indications of Kakatiya rivalry with 
the Pandyas and the Pallava feudatory Kopperungurga and these may be 
interpreted in the light of contemporary history. During the feeble rule 
of the Chola king Kulottunga III, there was great confusion in South 
India. Many contending powers used him as a stake in their own games* 
Chola Likka of Nellore interfered in these South I.idian affairs, defeated 
the Pandyas and the Hoysalas and restored the Chola monarch. After 

7, E. B. 188 of 1899. also see E. R. ISOO p. -20. 8. Neb InS, O. 76. 

9. The Pratapacharitram &: the Ekasilanagara-Yritfeintamu. Etc. 

10. E. R. 69 of 1922. 

11. Nel, Ins. Vol. H, The Sarangapur Ins, 

12. Andhrula Chantramu YoL H p. 260. See also L. R. of Ouddapah and 
Eurnool. 

13. E. B. Hos. 273, 195 & 228 of 1905-06. Nel. Ins, 0. 28, 

14. E. R. 231 of 1905, 

15. Bef. the NirTaohanottara Bamayanamu of Tikkana-the introduotory 
portion. 
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his death his son Manmasiddhi wasbusy with internecine quarrels at home 
and was himself dethroned by about raqo A. D. The Pandyas took 
advantage of tjjiis and occupied Kanchi while Kopperunginga “drove the 
I’elungar to the North’’. He seems to have penetrated far into the Telugu 
country, though in the end Ganapati defeated and subjugated him. In 
an inscription at Draksharama, a certain chieftain bearing the titles 
Avanijavmodbhav i and Kdth'ikap iti ligures as instituting a Kdthaku 
jnahdtscim in honour of Kdkatipali. In iht same record occur two 
explicit references to Ganapatideva.le Having thus repelled this intruder, 
Ganapati despatched the general Sa.nantabhbja to Kanchi. Very soon the 
Pandyas were driven away .17 But this was only a temporary success; 
for, in 1250 A. D. the Pandyas returned with redoubled vigour, defeated and 
drove away the Kakatiya general and besiezed and conquered Nellore also. IS 

This brings us to the last days of Ganapati. He was not able 
to retaliate this Pandyan attack owing to old age and pre-occupations 
at home. That he enterea the field of wmr along with his father in 
1198-99 shows that he wms a youth at that time. Subsequently he spent 
ten years as a prisoner at Devagiri. His actual rule lasted from 1209 — 
1261 .A. D. Thus he must have been nearly eighty years old at the time 
of this Pandyan attack. 19 Moreover, Ganfepati was now bent upon 
fortifying his daughter’s position as the heir-apparent to the vast empire 
built by him. The poet Vidyanadha states that he used to give her 
practical training in the administration of the realm and inscriptions 
prove that the princess was associated with the government since 1258 A.D. 
We may conclude therefore that Ganapati spent his last days in peace 
and devotion. He came under the influence of Visvesvera Siva of the 
Golagi school, gave him many gifts and did much to propagate the Saiva 
faith in the Telugu country. 20 Ganapati passed away in 1261 A. D, 
after a glorious rule of sixty tw^o years, marked by an untiring zeal for 
political expansion, sublime devotion for learning and art, unprecedented 
in Kakatiya history. 

GanapatVs subordinates— [i) 'I he Recherla family of Filial- 
marri played an important part in Ganapati’s reign. Rudra, the most 
famous member of this line, saved the Kakatiya kingdom from imminent 
destruction during Ganapati’s imprisonment. He also seems to have been' 

16. S. I. I. IV No. 1342 A and C. In this occur the expressions 
-Vg Ij^SsS cr and 

(The bracketed portion is supplied by me.) 

17 . The Ektoran&,tha Inscription LA XXI 

18. Kel. Ins. Yol. Ill p. 830 No, IG. E.R. No. 32 of 1891 and US of 1894, 

19 . Tradition says that Ganapati lived for eighty years. 

20. Ref. the Malkapur pillar inscription publised in the pages of this journal 

5 • . - 
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responsible for the Kakatiya conquest of Kalinga. He was, besides, a 
great builder and the famous temples on the Ramappa lake bund are 
immortal vestiges of Rudra’s artistic patronage. Nami k^ddi, a member 
of one of the collateral branches of this family, made many gifts and 
charities at Pillalmarri, Nagulpadu etc., and erected a number of beauti- 
ful temples. This family lapsed into obscurity after 1258 A. D. 21 

( 2 ) The Kayastha family -Gangaya Sahini the first member of 
this feudatory family has been already ' mentioned in connection with 
Ganapati’s conquest of the Telugu Chodas. He was a very poweiful 
chieftain and ruler over an extensive area. The Local Records of the 
Ceded districts abound in references to his many deeds of valour and 
charity* He was greatly assisted by his relative Jannigadeva and the 
minister Namadeva pandita. 

( 3 ) The Aj^ya family- -“How Jayapanayaka of this family held 
the lower Kristna Delta after the fall of the Velnadu rulers and how 
Ganapati reduced him to submission and made him the commander of 
his elephant forces has been already mentioned. 

( 4 ) Mallyala family— The history of this subordinate family is 
to be known from inscriptipns at Kondiparti and BudapUr in the Nizam’s 
dominions. Katachamupati, Chaunda Chamupati, and Gunda Dandadhi- 
nadha of this family are said to have served in Ganapati’s victorious 
army and are also credited with the construction ’of many temples and 
tanks at Budapur and Kondiparti . 22 

( 5 ) Induluri family —This brahmin family rose to prominence 
even in the time of Prola II. Somaya of this family was mainly res- 
ponsible for the conquest of Kolanipura and came to be since known as 
Kolani Soma. He also conducted a campaign into Kalinga, ^8 

( 6 ) Telugu Chodas — We have already mentioned that Ganapati 
subjugated Oppili Siddhi II of the Potapi family. He was for some 
time the governor over Velnadu and Nellore. An inscription from Nanda- 
lur states that Kannaradeva Choda of the Konidena branch was one of 
the generals of Ganapatideva,24 

Inscriptions reveal the names of a number of officials 
of Ganapati. Tikka Chamupati, Manchirazu, Potana, the patron of the 
poet Suryadeva, Ganapamatya, Bhaskara, Govindaniyaka, and Bayyana- 
nayaka— these were some of the ministers of this monarch. Mechaya- 

21. Befer my paper on ‘Hhe Recherla family'’ in Vol. V. pt. iii, of this 
journal. 

22 . The estampages of these inscriptions are preserved the Lakshnia- 
naraya Parisodhaka Mandali of Hyderhad, 

23. The Siva Yogastomu— Introduction, 

24. 1. B, 805 of 1922. 
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nayaka was the Alayor of the capital while Proia Rautu, Siviri Annaya 
and Damanamatya served as Ganapati’s Secretaries- 

Econoniic condition -The Andhra country saw great prosperity 
during the long and victorious reign of Ganapatideva. The numerous 
annexaUons greatly improved the finances of the State while the strong 
arm of its ruler afforded peace and security to the trader and cultivator. 
There are two very important records which give us an insight into the 
economic condition of those times. The A^otupalli pillar inscription inii- 
cates how foreign commerce flourished at that time. Ganapati gauranteed 
complete security to all the foreign traders that touched at the Motupalli 
port and revoked all the oppressive taxes imposed upon them by previous 
rulers. The amount of customs to be collected on each commodity was 
specified and engraved on a pillar for the sake 'of public fnformation. 
From these regulations, it can be inferred that the merchants of Andhra 
traded with foreigners in sandal, camphor, spices, ivory, pearls, coral 
and silk, The general Siddhayadeva was the govenor at Motupalli. 
Another inscription at Warangai gives a detailed account of several 
articles of inland trade and the various duties levied on them by the 
State. All vegetables and pulses were taxed on the basis of a cart-load, 
while may other measurable commodities wer^ taxed on the basis of their 
money value. Sandal, camphor, musk, silk, pearls and spices were assessed 
according to their weight. There was besides another tax called Magama 
while a separate one was levied on salt. 

Religion —We have previously stated that during the reign of 
Rudra, the Virasaiva faith spread in the Telugu country. In the reign 
of Ganapati, an institution of great importance found its way into this 
country. This was the G51agi school. In the Dahala region, between 
the Ganges and the Narmada, there lived a famous Saivite saint called 
Sadbhava sambhu. Having received a gift of three lakhs of villages 
from the Kalachuri king, his disciple, this saint instituted a matha called 
Golagi and made over the villages to it, The disciples of this saint 
multiplied in numbers and soon found patronage with the rulers of Gauda, 
Radha and Kerala. One of them was Visvesvera Siva, a great scholar 
and a devout Saiva. He was the Dzkshdgaru of the Chola and Kalachuri 
kings. At some time in his reign probably towards the end, Ganapati 
came under the influence of this Saiva teacher, and took his initiation 
from him. Ganapati's devotion for this teacher was so great that he 
made the latter the president of his Educational Council. The Malkapur 
inscription describes the scholarship and achievements of this Visvesvera 
Siva. Towards the close of his reign Ganapati gave the village of 
Mandaram on the southern banks of the river Krishna, as a gift to this 
teacher while his daughter Rudramba granted Velangapundi, herself. 

25. E. R. 5S0 of 1925, 208 & 245 of 1905, 330of 1915, -537 of 1125 & 383 of 19 U. 
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Thereafter the Saiva teacher constructed there a matha known as Visve- 
svera G51agi and undoubtedly this became an important centre for the 
spread of the Saiva faitL Inscriptions show that other jDranches of the 
Golagi school existed at Pushpagiri and Tripurantakam in the Telugu 
country. According to tradition, the Saivite revival and propaganda 
had a pernicious effect on the Jains. Till then the Jains were hrmly 
established in the Telugu country. It is not known to what extent Vira 
Saiva effected them in the Telugu country. Probably they sufferred 
much from it as their brothers had done in other parts of the country. But 
tradition unanimously asserts that under the influ jnce of the minister and 
scholar Sivadeviah, Ganapati embarked upon a policy of wholesale des- 
truction of the Jains. On another occasion also, the same persecution is 
mentioned. It seems, that when the poet Tikkana <S5mayaji came to 
the Kakatiya court, to request Ganapati to help his patron Manma Siddhi 
of Nellore, a serious controversy took place between the Saivas and the 
Jains in which the latter were ultimately worsted. Thereon, it is said 
that under the poet’s supervision, hordes of Jains were killed and tortured. 
The truth of this tradition has got to be determined by future researches. 

Buildings: — The reign of Ganapati is a fruitful field for the 
student of Kakatiya art. ^t witnessed constructive activity of an unpre- 
cedented type and some of the best temples were erected during this 
reign. The Ramappa temple alone is sufficient in the massiveness of its 
structure, exquisite architecture, and expressiveness of sculpture to vie with 
the buildings of any other Dekkan dynasty. This and the other temples 
at Palampet, Pillalamarri, Nagulpadu and other places are standing testi- 
monies of the artistic genius of the Kakatiya times. It was the fashion 
in those days for rich and munificient persons to dig lakes of a gigantic 
size. — e g. — those at Ramappa, Pakhala, the Jagatkesari tank, the 
Katasamudra and Chaundasamudra. Ganapati is also credited with the 
erection of the four gateways in the Warangal fort which according to 
Fergusson stand next in excellence to the famous gateways of Sanchi. He 
had the Vimana of the Tripurantakam shrine reconstructed while tradition 
mentions that he brought black granite stone from Srisailani for use in 
the construction of buildings in the capital. It is said that he had a 
brick wall erected round Ekasilanagara. 

Chapter IV. Rudramba, 1258—1296. A D. 

All sources are agreed in stating that Rudramba ascended the 
Kakatiya throne after the death of Ganapatideva in 1261 A. D. We have 
previously shown on the basis of a Budapur record, that the queen was 
associated with the administration of the realm even from 1258 A. D. 
Till some years ago theie has been a difference of opinion regarding 
Rudramba’s relation to Ganapati. On the basis <|f the writings of Marco 
V;*, E. E. 323 of 1905. 
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Polo, the commentary on the Prataparudriya, the traditional accounts 
contained in the Somadevarajiyam etc. scholars like Messrs. Lakshmana 
Rao, Viresalin^am, Sreeraraamurti concluded that the queen was Ganapatis 
daughter. Dr. Hultzsch was the hrst to point out the falsity of this 
theory and contend on the basis of the Prataparudriya, that she was his 
daughter.^S Later Mr. C. Virabhadrarao adduced the Malkapur pillar 
inscription in his favour and supported Hultzsch’s contention. Subsequent 
researches have brought to light abundant material both literary and epigia- 
phical which proves unequivocally that the latter view is correct and sets this 
controversy at rest. Mr. Sewell mentions an inscription at Kakani in the 
Krishna district. The Kaluvacheru inscription of Anitalli states that after 
Ganapati’s death, his daughter Rudramadevi protected the earth as well 
as him.^^ I'he Kcrtagiri plates of the time of Rubramba, the Kolanipaka 
and the Panagal inscriptions and the Sivayo2^^arar7iu, a saivite work, ^0 
unanimously state that the queen was Ganapati’s daughter. 

The husband of this famous queen has been till now unknown. 
On the basis of a Draksharama record which mentions a Malladeva as 
the son-in-law of Ganapati, Mr. Sreeramamurti has tried to identify him 
with the husband of Rudramba and with the Yishnuvardhana Mallapa 
who ruled at Pittapur at the beginning of the 13th century. But the 
chronology of the queen’s life does not admit of this identification. 
Mr. Virabhadrarao discussed this view at length and concluded that it 
can be safely laid down that Rudramba’s husband was one of the Kaka- 
tiya feudatories and that he must have died quite young. Two inscriptions 
recently discovered throw much light on this problem. An inscription 
reviewed in the Ep. Report for 1920 mentions a Virabhadreswara of the 
Chalukyan family as the husband of the queen. But another record at 
Kolanipaka takes us a step further when it states that this Virabhadra 
was the elder son of Indusekhara of the Chalukyan family. The inscrip* 

27. History of the Andhras, Vol. II. p. 297-300. 

28. I. A. 1892 p. 198. 

39. 

^ oilin’ “Kaluvacheru Ins.’* 

30. 

“Kolanupaka Ins/' 

Kzrd 

“Sivayogasaramu” 

SewelFs Antiquities Vol. V. p. 74—75 and E. E. Nos. 94 of 1917 and 740 
of 1920 may be also consulted in this connection. 


31. 740 of 1920. 
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tion records a gift of 30 nivartanas of land by this Virabhadra.^^^ Pro 
bably a Chalukyan family existed in the neighbourhood of Kollipaka and 
for some reason or other Ganapati contracted a matrimonial alliance with 
this family, ^ ^ 

Tradition states that Rudramba lived for eighty years. It is 
known definitely that she died in 1296 A. 1 ). On the basis of the 
Malkapuram pillar inscription and the date contained in some of the 
traditional works, it is possible to infer that Rudramba’s grandson Pratapa 
Rudra was born in 1254 So, the queen must have been at least 

thirty years old by this date. It is evident then that Rudramba must 
have been born by about 1220 A.D. In that case she would be seventy 
six years old at the time of her death. 

Rebellions -The death of Ganapati and th^ accession of his 
daughter let loose the forces of destruction. Many rival chieftains invaded 
the country while the feudatories asserted independence. Inscriptions at 
Tripurantakam and the titles of some of the Rakatiya generals of this time, 
indicate the names of some of these rival chieftains. The Chola king 
Kulottunga and the Telugu Ohoda chieftain Siddhayadeva seem to have 
invested the Kurnool district but were soon repelled by the general Tripu- 
rantaka. Ambadeva is said to have defeated Mallideva Choda, Somideva 
Mallikarjuna and Damddara of the west. Kopperunginga also seems to 
have invaded the Telugu country at this time but -met with a crushing 
defeat. Ambadeva also punished Manumaganda Gopala of Nellore and 
Vijayaganda Gopala of Kanchi. Soon after these rebellions and in- 
vasions were put down, the Kakatiya queen had to face a Yadava 
invasion from the North. In his Vratakhanda , Hemadri mentions that, 
being afraid of the Yadava king Mahadeva, the Andhras made a woman 
their overlord. In another place it is said that the Yadava king in- 

vaded Warangal, and took away in battle the stately elephants and the 
musical instruments of the Andhras but spared their queen Rudramba since 
she was a woman. But traditional histories of the Kakatiyas credit 
the Andhras with success in this fighb Whatever the truth of these 
assertions, the Kakatiyas do not seem to have suffered much from the 
effects of these wars. 

But for these initial troubles Rudramba’s reign was entirely 
peaceful. Many veteran generals and ministers of Ganapati’s time watched 

Z%. Bef. Ugadi Sanchika 1930 — 31 . 

33 . These points will be discussed at length in ^‘Oh. V Pratapa Budra.” 

34. B. B. Nos. 196 & 20l of. 1905. 

35 . i 5 l|o 

“Rajaprasasfei verse 14 .’' 

"Introduction verse 52’* 
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over the welfare of the country while the queen devoted herself to much 
constructive activity. She is said to have built many temples and 
made many clwities. Tradition mentions that out of their respect for 
the queen, the people set up many villages called “ Ambala after her 
name. Rudramba is, in all respects, comparable to her famous contempo- 
rarj" Sultana Rezia of Delhi. 

Officials: -(x) I’he Kayastha family—Gangaya died by this 
time and was succeeded by Jannigadeva w^io played a prominent part in 
repelling the rival chieftains who invaded the Telugu country at^the begin- 
ning of the reign. He was an ardent Saiva and a pupil pf Santapurva 
Sivadesika. After him his nephew^s Tripurantaka and Ambadeva became 
the Kakatiya governors in the Ceded districts. Tripurantaka was a disci- 
ple of Aghora Sivacharya and gave many gifts to the temples of Srisailam 
and Tripurantakam. His brother Ambadeva the most famous member of 
the Kayastha family was a great warrior and an able statesman. He was 
one of the mainstays of the Kakatiya empire in Rudramba’s time. Local 
Records credit him with having instituted a system ol land survey in the 
Ceded districts and formulated a dehnite code for taxation. 

U) The Recherla family— Damanayadu, Prasadaditya Nayadu and 
Rudramanayadu, members of the second generation of this famous Padraa- 
nayaka family played a prominent part in Rudramba’s time. Prasadaditya 
bears the title Kakatirdjja-pratishtdpand-char'yn^ Probably he took an 
active part in repelling the Yadavas.37 

(3) Gona Ganna Reddi. He seems to have governed the western 
part of the Kakatiya empire from Vardhamanapura. From the Raichur 
inscription it is known that he conquered many fortresses like Adoni, 
Tumbuka etc. and defeated many enemies.38 

(4) Parvatanayaka. the A.D.C. of the queen. 

(5) Adidamma. He had the title Mzsara. ganda and is said to 
have slain Manmaganda Gopala.'^^ 

(6) Dadi Gannama Nayaka, Viceroy over Velnadu. 

(7) Baddena. He was a feudatory chieftain ruling over a small 
principality south of the Krishna. He is the reputed author of the 
Telugu work Nitisdstrawuktaindi. 

Chapter V. Pratapa Rudra 1290—1326 A.D. 

i^fri^/i—Pratapa Rudra succeeded to the Kakatiya throne after 
Rudramba. ISTo one has till now b.^en able to determine the date of this* 

37. See the Padraanayaka Charitram and the 'Vehigofci varl vamsavali,’ 

38 . • Lithic Records of Hyderabad State. 

39. E. R. no of 1917. jE, R. 170 of 1905, 
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famous Andhra emperor’s birth. 40 Traditional histories give va^Tmg and 
often rnis-leading data in this connection. One of them, the Akasila- 
nagara vrittdnta'f')' u mentions that Pratapa Rudra was five years old 
when Rudramba died in S. S. 1216. 4 l From this .t appears as if the 
monarch was born in S. S. 1211 or 1289 A. D. In another place, the 
same work states that Pratapa Rudra was born on Thursday the fifth 
day of the bright fortnight of the month of Chaitra in the cyclic year 
Nandana corresponding to S. S, it66. Another traditional work, the 
Telugurdjula Charitramn says that the monarch was born on the same day 
and month in the cyclic year Ananda, corresponding to S. S. ti6o. 42 
Thus tradition yields the dates S.S. 1211, 1166 and 1160. Taking each 
of these Saka and cyclic years separately and comparing them with the 
ephemeris, we* get the following dates: — 

(1) The date in the year Ananda-a^th March 1254 A. D. 

(2) The date in S. S 1160 — 22nd March 1238 A D. 

(3) The date in the year Nandana- 24th March 1292 A. D. 

(4) The date in S. S. ii66~isth March 1244 A. D. 

The Malkapur pillar inscription and the Prataparudriya of 
yidyanatha are of invaluable help in solving the present problem. The 
inscription is dated 1261 A. D. While describing the Kakatiya geneology 
Mentions that Rudramba had a son called Sri Rudra deva. 4:4 Accord- 
iug to Vidyanatha, Rudramba had no male issue and so at the express 
com^iand of her father, she adopted her elder daughter’s son. 45 In the 
y^^r of the Malkapur inscription both Ganapati and Rudramba are 
^^ntioned together. Putting all these evidences together we might infer 
^^at by 1261 A D. Rudramba was probably widowed and in order to 
»aurantee the royal succession after her, Ganapati made her adopt her 
grandson Prataparudra. It is also plain that this adoption must have 
taken place some time before 1261 A. D. in order that Pratapa Rudra 
might figure as the son of Rudramba, in the Malkapur tnscription. With 
this conclusion in our minds, we should examine the four dates given 
above. The date 1292 A. D. obviously, is untenable. One point may be 
noted in this connection. If Rudramba’s grandson was aged enough by 
1 26 1 A. D. Ganapati would certainly have placed him on the throne 
instead of installing his own daughter and thereby saved the troubles 
that follow in the wake of a woman’s succession to a throne. We may 
therefore presume that Prataparudra was still a boy at the time of 
Ganapati’s death. This rules out the dates 1338 and 1244 xA. D. as unten- 
able, for, in case they are taken up, Prataparudra would be twenty three 
and seventeen years old respectively by 1261 A. D. Then remains 
the year 1254 A. D. The adoption ceremony might have taken place in 
1261 A. D, itself or a little earlier. We may therefore conclude that the 
Emperor Pratapa Rudra was born on Thursday the fifth day of the bright 
half of the month of Chaitra in the cyclic year Ananda corresponding to 
25th March 1254 A. D. 

40 . Mr. C. Virabhadra Rao just missed the clue in his “History of the 
Andhras^* Yol. II. p. 320 — 321 . ' 

41 , 13 ~ 4~30 of the Mackenzie Mss. 42 . Ibid. 

43 , Of the Indian Ephemeris Vol. IV, 

44 . “lines 52 - 54 ’' ^ 35 , Vide- Pratapa Rudriya, 
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This inscription was lirst noticed by Mr. Dupati Venkata 
Ramanacharya of the Krishpadevaraya Public Library, Hyderbad (Deccan) 
in 1926, and, numbered in the AnttUdl Report of the Archaeological 
section of the Library as A.R. No. n of 1926-27. The inscription is found 
in a village called Vemulavada ^ (called Lembulava^a in the inscription) 
and is situated at a distance of about ten miles from Karimnagar. It 
can be reached from Pedapalli Railway Station on the Kazipet-Halha- 
ishah section on the Nizam’s State Railway. The village is said to be 
pretty large, surround2d by a group of ancient temples, built in later 
Chaiukyan style of architecture. An interesting account of the place and 
its ancient structures both Hindu *and Jaina, is given in the Annual 
Report, There are two temples, dedicated to^Siva: one of the deities is 
called according to Mr. Acharya, Bhinie^vara and the other Rajesvara. 
The temple of Bhimesvara appears to have been originally known as 
Baddegesvara ; but the name has been changed into Bhimesvara in 
modern times, by the residents of the village, who wove round it a 
mythical tradition in order to identify it with Dakshavafika where Praja- 
pati Daksha performed a sacrifice {'ydga), and then connected it wdth 
the famous Telugu poet Vemulavada Bhima Kavi. I think, it is with the 
object of connecting the village with Vemulavada Bhima Kavi, that the 
place name has been altered into Vemulavada and Baddegesvara into 
Bhimesvara. According to the Report, ‘‘There is a huge tank near the temple, 
which is popularly known as Dalcsha-gu?i(iam, and, on its bund are to be 
found large Jaina sculptures. Inside the prdkdra of temple of Rajesvara 
there is a tomb of an unknown mohammedan saint, and a temple of 
Vishnu as well. Here it is said, is a curious custom of placing huge 
leathern sandals of the god , Vishnu on the heads of the devotees instead 
of the usual saihagopam,'’ 

To the left of the inner shrine in the temple of Bhimesvara, i.e, 
sanctum sanctanim, there are two stone pillars, dirty and greasy cn 
account of the oil and dust that have accumalated there from ages 
through the carelessness of the unwdtting pilgrims. These two pillars 

1. The village is also called Ltoulav 44 a. 
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contain inscriptions ; and on one of them is inscribed the sub-joined 
record on the four sides of it. The letters have become coveted with 
grease and dirt since ages, and, it was with considerable ''difficulty that 
Afr. Ranianacharya could discover and take excellent estampages of the 
inscription thereon, d'he HydBTbdd Andhra ILisiorical Society has been 
very courteous to rue to kindly lend me the impressions, with permission 
to read and publish them. I edit this inscription for the first time in 
English, though I published it '"some months ago- in the lelugu Miscellany 
Bhdrati of Madras* In this English version I have added more notes 
than in the Telugu. Though the impressions were given to me long ago, 

I could not publish the inscription till now as my hands weie full of 
other matters. 

'Fhe inscription runs 108 lines in all, on all the sides. It com- 
mences on the western face and concludes on the northern face of the 
pillar. It does not appear to have been engraved by a single person, 
and at one time, for the writing is not uniform. It might be that two 
persons engraved it simultaneously. The script employed is what is 
usually known as the Tel-Ganna^a style, of the tenth century of the 
Christian era. Some of the letters are very beautiful, well shaped and 
in cursive form, while others which are apparently in another hand are 
slanting and not quite pretty. The letters are large, usually half-an-inch 
in size but sometimes one inch. The pillar on which the record is 
inscribed is nearly fifteen inches thick, and four feet in height. J^'orUr 
nately, the writing throughout has been well preserved, and closely 
resembles the script employed in the Andhra country during the ninth 
and tenth centuries, in the reigns of Chalukya Bhima L (A. D. 888-917) 
Vishnuvardhana-Ammaraja I. (918-925) and Yuddhainalla IL (927-934). 
The language of the inscription is Sanskrit throughout, which is partly in 
prose and partly in verse. The poetry is not good, though the poet has 
used a variety of popular metres like Upajdti, Indravajrd, Sdrdula- 
viknditd, '^ragdnard and Anushtahh, The language is faulty ; at the 
end there are a few Kannada titles. Instead of the usual Vyasa gitas, 
at the end are found some extant verses of anonymous origin. As regards 
palaeography, it is interesting to note that vowels a, n, i, are found 
also in their initial form, The initial form of the short vowel i is written 
in both the earlier and later styles. The earlier form is seen in line 23 
and the later one in line 43. 

The orthography also calls in for a few remarks. The con- 
sonants are invariably doubled after a r§pha with which they appear in 
conjunct form. Instead of a^iusvdra being used for the proper nasal as 
was usual in that period, the proper nasal corresponding to the class of 
the consonants is used. In one place the word din-mmiadla'' is 
written as^ di<j-ma 9 p^la'\ the proper nasal form having been omitted. 
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Proba])]y on occount of the Kannada origin of the scribe and the poet, 
the soft dental consonant la is always written as !'i. throu.gh this is not 
due to the igpprance of the proper form, for in several places the scribe 
writes the form la. Both the forms are thus to be seen simultaneously 
in line 0 where tilaka^ for ^tilaka\ is written, and in line 10, where 
the word Yuddhamalla is written with proper la. The upadhiiianzija. is 
represented by a symbol for ra, but without the cross stroke in it. 
Neither the name of the poet nor that oi the scribe of this record is 
mentioned at fhe end. 

The record is not dated but it is possible otherwise to approxi* 
mately dx the date. The inscription records the grant of a piece of 
land 100 nivarta.iiafi in extent on a particular winter solistice day. It 
belongs to the reign of the Chalukyan prince MahdmandalSsvara, and Mahd- 
sdmanfddhipati Arikesarimaharaja TL, a feudatory of the Rashtrakuta 
king Govindaraja IV. (.A. D. 018-033). The record describes the ancestry 
of Arikesarin TL, and traces the dynasty from a certain Yuddhamalla I.,* 
who is said to have ruled the seven and-a-quarter-lakh country in the 
Dekhnn, and also known as Vinyaditya. It is stated that he stormed 
the hill-fortress Chitrakuta in the Chedi country 2, and was worshipped 
by a host of feudal chiefs. His son was Atikesarin I. who was a great 
warrior. At one time he conquered the whole of Vengi desa(?) by the 
prowess of his own arms. His son was Narasimha I. who was also called 
Edjdditya, : his son was Yuddhamalla II; and his son was Narasimha II., 
a grea; soldier. Narasimha IT. conquered the invincible group or con- 
federacy of Seven Chiefs, laid waste to their country by converting it into 
dense, impregnable dark forest. Alone, unaided he attacked the huge 
army of the king of the Ghhrjaras and routed it. He freed • the country 
from enemies. His son was Arikesarin II. who rose to fame and power 
like the morning sun. He protected a certain Bijja who sought his refuge, 
against the emperor G 5 vindaraja whom he apparently offended ; and when 
the overlord marched against him (Arikesarin) in great WTath, the latter 
stood undaunted, met him alone on the battle-field, and not only com- 
pletely defeated but killed him. Arikesarin’s queen was Revakka, a 
priceless jewel among women, beautiful like the consort of Indra. She 
was like another goddess hearth to her lord Arikesarin 11 . , became famous 
as the sole refuge of all those who sought his protection* His sanchi“ 
vigrahin (minister of war and peace) was the chief Gunakarasu, who 
was the veritable crest-jewel among the vassals of his, lord. Arikesarin 
bore the titles Mahdsdmantddhipati and Tribhuvanamalla. His Sandhi- 
vigrahin Gunakarasu gave a piece of land, 100 nimrtanaH in extent in 

t 

2 . Probably ChakrakAta. See Mr, Hira Labs remarks on the name in 
Ind. Yol. IX, pp. 178-379. 
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Leiiibulavada paitana to the sattrdlaya called Adityargriha in that town, 
attached to the shrine of v 5 iva known as Bacldeg:e^vara. 7 'he gift was made 
at the request of Feddana. son of the Tantrapala Nagan^rya, herditary 
officer in charge of the sattrdlaya, for the purpose of feeding daily the 
pilgrims'that came to worship in the temple of Baddegesvara in Leitibulavada, 
which is here referred to as the capital of the sa-ndhivigr (thin Gunaka. 
Along with this land, the minister also granted a piece of land, 8 
nivartanas in extent, for the construction of a sweet water tank. Perhaps 
this is the tank which is to be seen in that village now, and which is called 
Dakshagundam at the present day. The witnesses for this grant and 
the local deities Baddegesvara-Nagaresvara and Vidyadhara-Mallikarjunn 
and some notables like Chandrasreshti and other sr^shfins of the city, 
The grant was made for the acquisition of dharma for the minister 
Gupaka. 

The inscription is non-sectarian. It is however very important, 
in as much as it throws considerable light on the history of a powerful 
feudatory Chalukyan family, the identity of which has baffled scholars 
like the late Dr. Fleet ^ and Mr. Somasekhara 6arma for many years. 
Dr. Fleet refers to this dynasty of Arikesarin ID in his Dynasties of 
the Kanarese Districts at page 381. This dynasty was first brought to 
light by the discovery of the famous Kanna< 3 a hdvya known as Vikra- 
'fndrjunavijaya otherwise called Paihpa-Bhdrata of the famous poet 
Paihpa of Vengi, whowasbornin S.824A.D. 902-3. The poet mentions as 
his patron, in A. D. 941-2 a Chalukyan prince named. Arikesarin fl. 
After briefly narrating the descent of the prince according to Paiiipa^ 
Dr. Fleet discussed the statements in order to identify the names men- 
tioned therein but in the end unable to come to any conclusion, abandoned 
the hope of identification with the remark, that “ while Paiiipa’s state- 
ments may be accepted in respect of names and lineage, w^e are unable 
to fit this line of princes into either the Western Chalukyan or the 
Eastern Chalukyan geneolgy.*' Lewis Rice 4 on the other hand, altogether 
discountenanced the geneology given by Paiiipa as very suspicious !; hut 
like Dr. Fleet felt convinced that much Veal history lies imbedded in 
the prasacLstis of the famous poet. 

Recently my friend Mr. Somasekhara Sarma published a copper- 
plate grant of a certain Arikesarim^^ of Chalukyan lineage, and, in the 
course of an attempt to identify and fit this prince in the known pedi- 
grees of the Chalukyan families, expressed the same difficulty to fit the 
pedigree given in the grant with that of the two welhknowu branches of 

3 . Dynasties of Kanarese Districts p. 380 - 381 , 

. 4 . Jour, M. A. 8. 80c. N.S. Yol. XIY p. 19 . 

5. Bharati Yol, VH, Part Framoduta: Sravana, 
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the Chalukyas, the Western and the Kasleni. He felt, however, a hope 
that if the record of Arikesarin IL broui^ht to recently by the 

Hyderabad A-udhra Historical Society (meaning the present record) was 
published, some clue might be forthcoming as to the relationship between 
Arikesarin (I.) of the K.ollepara grant which he published and Arikesarin 
1 1, of the Pawpa-JBJidraia?)i on the one hand, and Arikesarin of the 

record under reveiw. Mr. Sarma attempt to discover connection between 
Adityavarman, an ancesstor of Arikesarin of the Kollepara copper-platc, 
grant and Adityavarman of the Karnool Copper-plate grant, who is called 
“the dear son of Satyasraya.” (Pulikesin II And making up his mind 
in favour of the identity of one Adityavarman with the other, Mr. Sarma 
concluded that the Arikesarin of the Kollepara grant belonged to the 

Western Chalukyan •branch. He then proceeds to fix the age of Ari- 

kesarin of the Kollepara record and assigns him to the 8th century A.D, 
We shall proceed now to examine the various geneologies we 
have obtained till now. Let us place the pedigree given in the record 
under review alongside the one furnished by the Kollepara grant in the 
first place and examine if there is any relationship between the two 

branches, and then attempt to reconstruct a proper and probable line of 
descent from any common ancestor. The present record gives the follow- 
ing descent. 

ChaluJcya-kulo 

(r) Vinayaditya alios Yuldhamalla 1. 

(2) Arikesarin I. 

(3) Narasiiiiha I. alias Rajaditya. 

(4) Yuddhamalla II. 

* 

(g) Narasirhhadeva IL 
4 

(6) Arikesarin IL 

'This record states that from Vinayaditya alias Yuddhamalla I. 
sprang Arikesarin I., and that the son of the latter was NarasimhaT. alias 
Rajaditya. Then came Yuddhamalla II. The relationship between Nara- 
simha T. and Yuddhamalla IL and the connection between Yuddhamalla II 
and Narasiiiiha II., and lastly between Narasiihha IL and Arikesarin II. 
is not clear from this record. It is .simply stated that the last three named 
princes were born one after another after Yuddhamalla IL It might be 
that the poet by oversight omitted the actual relationship; or it might be 
that in as muph as the donor of the grant was S andhivigrahvn of the 
Chalukyan chief, the composer of the grant did not take particular care 
to describe accurately and in detail the ■ relationship between one prince 


6. Jour* Bom* Br* E. 4* Soc^ Yol. XV'I p. 223-233. 
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and his successor. The composer of the record is also itenerant of some 
of the historical events, connected with the ancestors of Arikesarin II. as 
we shall presently see. ^ 

But let us examine if we can find anything common between the 
geneology given by Parhpa in his Vihramarjunavijayam and the pedigree 
recorded in our pre.sent inscription. Paiiipa had apparently greater access 
to the archives of patron’s government, and therefore, may be assumed to 
have recorded accurate infofination about Arikesarin II’s. ancestors. He 
describes the family as follows: “The first prince of this family was 

Yuddhamalla 1. of the Chalukya race who ruled over the sapa/^alaksha 
(lakh andm-quarter country: (2) his son Arikesarin I. w^ho with the minis- 
ters of Bangarishaya (?) penetrated into the kingdom of a certain Nirupama; 
(3) his son Narasiiiiha-Bhadradeva; (4) his son Dugdhamalla; (5) his son 
Baddiga who acquired the title Sl^ladaganda, the undefeated hero, and as if 
seizing a crocodile, entered into the water and proudly seized Bhima; (6) 
his son was Yuddhamalla II.; (7) his son Narasiihhadeva, whose precep- 
tor was M^ini Subhadra, who gave a province to Eyapa, subdued the 
vSeven Chiefs of Malala (Malajm or Madeya), plucked the goddess of 
victory from the arms of the Ghurjara-raja, defeated a king named Mahi- 
pala, and bathed his horses at the junction of the Ganges; and (8) the 
poet’s patron Arikesarin II., the son of Yuddhamalla II. and his wife 
Chandranana; his territory was called ‘Jola country’, i.e., the land of the 
great millet. Arikesarin is described as having protected a certain Vija- 
yaditya who took refuge with him against a king named Gojjigadeva.” [Fleet) 

We .shall now place the.se two geneologies .side by side for the 
purpose of comparison. 


According to Pailipa. 
C h dl u k y a ki\ I a * 

Yuddhamalla I. 

! 

Arikesarin L 

1 

Narasimha-bhadradeva 

i 

! 

Dugdhamalla 
' 1 

Sdliidaga/zda-Baclde^a, 

1 

Yuddhamalla IL 


According to the subjoined record. 
Ofhzlukija kula. 

Yuddhamalla I. (dins Vh’nayaditya. 
Arikesarin 1. 

1 

Narasimha I. 

•'fr 

Yuddhamalla 1 1. 

Narasimha IL 


Narasimha IT. 
(m Jakkavva) 


By Chandranana 
Arikesarin IL 


Arikesarin IL 
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Mr. Somasekhara Sarma. also discusses in his ediljrial notes 
the ][^eneolo<:jy as given by Pampa but gives it with some variations. Either 
Dr. Fleet or Miv Somasekhara Sarnia must have made a mistake in 
understanding the statements of Pampa, Mr. Sarma gives two sons to 
Arikesarin 1 ., Narasimha I. and Bhadradeva, while Dr. Fleet read the 
whole as one name Narasimha-bhadra. But this is not of much importance to 
us. Mr. Sarma has changed the name of Yuddhamalla (II.) son of Solatia- 
ganda Baddega into Dugdharaalla. Lastly iie makes Arikesarin II. the 
son of his own elder brother Narasimha IL and his queen- Jakavva, while 
Dr. Fleet mentions him as the son of Yuddhamalla II. and his queen 
Chandranana, There is, in my opinion, good reason to assume that 
].)r. Fleet who is a greater scholar of the Kanarese than Mr. Sarma correctly 
rendered the statements of Pampakavi. Leaving aside the consideration for 
a moment of these slight errors let us examine if there is any identity 
of names in the geneologies given by Paiixpa and our present record. 
A glace at the two pedigrees is sufficient to enable even a casual reader 
to see that Arikesarin II., the patron of Pampa and Mahasdniantadhipaii^ 
Arikesarin II. of the sub-joined record are identical. Both these princes 
are described as having protected a certain Bijja or Vijayaditya ( Bijja is 
the Kanarese equivalent of Sanskrit form of Vijayaditya ) against the wrath 
of king Gojjiga or Govinda ( Govinaa is the Sanskrit form of the Kanarese 
name Gojjiga or Gujjiga). There is absolutely no doubt, therefore, that 
the king Gojjiga mentioned by Paiiipa, and Govinda referred to in our 
inscription are identical : and that he was Govinda IV, the Rashtraklita 
king of Malkhed. Dr. Fleet, loo, assumes that Gojjiga or Gujjiga is 
identical with the ‘ ' Rashtrakuta king Suvar?iavarsha Govindaraja IV. 
who was reigning in A. D. 930 and 935, and whose name actually appears 
as Gojjigadeva.' ’ Govindai’aja IV. was on the throne according to his 
inscriptions from A. D. 918 to 933, the last known date of his reign. 
Since we wnow that Pampa also gives the date of his work which corres- 
ponds to A, D. 942-3 which falls in the reign of the successor of 
Govinda IV., Arikesarin II. may be taken without any hesitation to be 
a contemporary of Govinda IV.- 

Bijja or Vijayaditya, according to J^'ieet,^ is “doubtless the 
Fiastern Chaliikyan king. Kollabhiganda'WyAyMiiy^ IV., for whom we 
have the date A.D. 918.” It seems to me that Dr. Fleet's identification 
is utterly untenable. Vijayaditya IV. is said to have reigned only for six 
months, according to the Eastern Chalukyan Chronology, conquered the 
enemies after his father's death and planted a pillar of victory on the 
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battle-liied of Virajapuri.^ invaded the territories of the Rashtra- 
kuta king indra 111. in or about A. D. 9x7-18, and in the same year (91 S); 
both the Eastern Chalukyan monarch and the Rashtrakuta^ king lost their 
lives on the battle-field, though the victory was with the Eastern Cha- 
lukyas. Indra HI. was succeeded by his younger son Govinda IV. on the 
throne of Manykheta, and in Vengi Vijayaditya IV. was succeeded by 
his eldest son Vishnuvardhana-Ammaraja I., about the same time. 
Govinda IV. does not claim to have waged any war against Vijayaditya IV 
of Vehgi; nor did his successors claim any war or victory for him 
against KoUubhiganda. it is, therefore, evident that KolLabhigaiidi- 
Vijayaditya IV. of Vehgi was not a contemporary of Govinda 1V^ but 
that of his father; and though the Rashtrakiita king lost his life on the 
field, the hostilites between the two powers did not cease after that, but 
continued even in the reign of Govinda IV. Then, the question remains 
unanswered: Who is this Bijja or Vijayaditya who sought refuge with the 
Alaiidsdmantddhipciti Arikesarin XL, having roused the wrath of the 
emperor Gojjiga? Vishnuvardhana-Ammaraja 1. had a son named Beta- 
Vijayaditya who was driven away from the country by his cousin TaJiaraja 
shortly after he was crowned king of Vengi (925 A.D.) The Eastern 
Ohalukyan records do not call him Bijja, but call him Beta-Vijayaditya* 
And he does not appear to have oftended Gojjiga. Nor was he his vassal 
as Bijja appears to be. Our present inscription and Pampa do not state 
that Bijja was an Eestern Chalukyan prince. In fact we have no details 
about him. If Bijja were to be a prince of Vengi, then Arikesarin II. 
would certainly be proud to mention that fact for it would enhance his 
power and prestige. More than this, it appears that Arikesarin IL defea- 
ted and slew the emperor Gojjigadeva on the battle-field when he came 
with a large army against him to punish Bijja, and when he refused to 
abandon the cause of his refugee. Gojjigadeva did not therefore, die in 
in A.D. 918; it was the year in which he came to the throne. His ins- 
criptions gives us 29th December A.D- 933!^ as the last known date of 
his reign. And it is therefore certain that he must have died either in 
A.D. 933 or at the latest in 934. Eor this reason also Vijayaditya 
mentioned in Pariipa s Vikramdrjuuavijaya and Bijja of our inscription 
could not be identical with the Eastern Chalukyan king KoUabhigamla 
Vijayaditya IV. Doubtless there were wars in the reign of Govinda I V.H 
between the Rashfrakutas and the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi. 
But, the declining Rashtrakiitas could not check the progress 

and power of Eastern Chalukyan king Vishmivardhaija-Ainmaraja 1. and 
of his successors, for Govinda IV. was occupied with the internal 
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affairs of his kingdom and the rise of a new power in the north, the Prati- 
haras of Kanauj. The Ederu plates of Vishnuvardana-Ammaraja I. (xA.D. 
918-925) tell ns •that the king Ammaraja I, had to use his sword against 
some of his feudatory relatives, who had joined the party of his natural 
adversaries, and won over to himself* the subjects and the army of his 
father and grandfather, the meaning of which being that some of the 
members of his family had entered into a conspiracy with the Rashtra- 
kutas to prevent his accession to the throit^ of VehgL But this is only 
a suggestion which cannot be accepted as enabling us to assume that 
VijayMitya was the Chalukyan prince of Vehgi, And further, another 
later record!^ tells us that Chaluky Bhima II. (A, D- 934-945) another 
son of Vijayadita IV. destroyed a great army that was sent against him 
by the Rashtrakuta king Govinda IV. 

Undoubtedly, Narasimha II. of the subjoined record is the same 
as Narasimha II., the elder brother of Arikesarin II. This prince is 
said to have routed the armies of the Ghurjara king of Kanauj, and 
reduced the invincible seven chieftains or kings of the Majala to sub- 
jection. These seven chieftains of Malala remind us of the seven Madems 
(Sapta-Mddemulu) which Verna Reddi of Rajamahendravaram con- 
quered (A.D, 1425 circa). These seven Madems (or Sapta-Mddemulu) might 
be the hilly country of the modern territories of Jeypore in the Madras 
Presidency and Bastar, and the hilly tracts of Gondwana in 
the Central Provinces. Narasimha II. was the son of Yuddhamalla II. 
and grandson of N^Zada^a 7 i^(Z-Baddega. Baddega’s father was Dugdha- 
malla. Our record somehow omits these two princes Baddega and his 
father Dugdhamalla. As we have already observed, this omission might 
be due to carelessness; or it might be these princes did not succeed to 
the throne of their ancestors and died prematurely young. For, the first 
three generations above Dugdhamalla, as given in our record, agree with the 
descent given by poet Paihpa. For these reasons, therefore, we can 
assume that the pedigree according to our record and that given by 
Paihpa are the same and belong to one and the same family, and the 
Arikesarin II. of our record is identical with Pampa’s patron. 

Let us now see if the geneology supplied by the Kollepara 
Copper-plate grant of Arikesarin, published by Mr. Somasekhara Sarma 
and which is given below, finds any connection with the one furnished 
by our record. 


12. Kaluchumbarru Grant of Amma II. jg/p* Ind* VoL VII. p. 177 fP. 

13. “Sapta-madeyarayaChandra-bimbanana chikura-vallarula-pai chinni-puvvu” 
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Moon. 

* 

* 

Satyasraya alios Ra]javikrama. 

Prithvipati. 

Maharaja. 

! 

Rajaditya alias Prithuvikrama, 

Vinayaditya. 

I 

Arikesarin. 

The last mentioned prince Arikesarin is the" son of Vinayaditya. 
Our record tells us that the ancestor of Arikesarin IL was Yuddhamalla I. 
who had a second name Vinayaditya, and that his son was Arikesarin 1 . 
The first two generations in the pedigree according to our record, thus 
agree with the last two generations of the geneology of the Kollepara 
grant given above. We shall therefore assume that the pedigree of Ari- 
kesarin II. of our record begins with Yuddhamalla alias Vinayaditya, 
father of Arikesarin I of the Kollepara grant. Placing these two pedigrees 
one above the other we obtain the following conneited geneology of the family. 


Chdl ukydnvaya 

1. Satyasraya 

I 

2. Pfithivipati. 

I 

3. Maharaja. 

I 

4. Rajaditya alias Prithuvikrama. 

1 

5. Vinayaditya alias Yuddhamalla I. 

6. Arikesarin I. 

I 

7. Narasiniha I. (or Narasiihhabhadradeva.) 

I 

S. Dugdhamalla or Yuddhamalla. 

9 . Soladagai^da-’BzAditgs,, 

10. Yuddhamalla II. 

I 


By Chandrdnanddevt. 

II. Narasimha II. MoJidsciiiiautddhipati’hxi^SdkXixi II. 

(Jakavva). 
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It now becomes easy to determine the age of Arikesarin 1., for 
we already know the date of Arikesarin II. Accepting an average of 
twenty-five years ^or each generation we have to go back six generations 
for Arikesarin II., and then to deduct one hundred and fifty years 
from the first quarter of the tenth century A. D., to get roughly 
750-780 circa as the date of Arikesarin I. Thus Arikesarin I. appears 
to be a contemporary of the Eastern Chalukyan king Vishpuvardhana IV. 
of Vengi. (A. D. 764-799), Pampa tells us •that Arikesarin I. invaded 
the territories of a certain king, named Nirupama, along with the com- 
manders of the king of Bangeri-vishaya, while the subjoined record tells 
us that he captured the whole country Bangerishaya which according to 
Dr. Fleet might be Vehgivishaya. . As Dr. Fleet supposes, Bangerishaya 
might be a mis-spelt name for Vengi for king Nirupama a'ppears to be 
Nirupama-Dhruvaraja, the Rashtrakuta king of Manyakheta, and a herdi- 
tary foe of t*he Eastern Chalukyas of Vehgi. Nirupama-Dhruvaraja's 
titles are Dharavarsha, Kalivallabha ; he was the younger son of Krishna- 
vallabha I, Dhruvaraja was the first prince among the ' Rashtrakutas 
to bear the surname Nirupama “the unequalled”. It is. not known when 
this prince came to the throne, with any amount of certainty ; but it 
appears from the records of the Rashtrakutas of“'Malkhed that he was on 
the throne between A. D. 775 and 7^4*5 • Nirupama-Dhruvaraja 
dethroned his elder brother Govinda II., as the latter became careless 
of the kingdom, having fallen into sensual pleasures, and thus secured the 
succession for himself. 15 This supersession must have taken place, there- 
fore, sometime after A.D. 7^9* said that at that juncture Govinda II. 

made a desperate attempt to regain his lost throne* according to a state 
meat in the Paithan Grant of G5vinda III. ,16 by calling to his assistance 
even the hostile kings of Malava, Kanchi, Vengi, and of the Ganga 
country. In this struggle, victory was with Nirupama at last. 
Vishnuvardhana IV. -of Vengi appears to have helped his erstwhile 
enemy G5vinda s II. against his brother Nirupama-Dhruvaraja and further 
it is probable that in this campaign Arikesarin I joined the commanders 
of Vengi against Nirupama-Dhruvaraja. It is, therefore, probable that 
Arikesarin 1. lived between A.D. 765 and 790, the invasion into the Rashtra- 
kuta kingdom having taken place about A. D. 774-75- Somasekhara 

Sarma fixes the date of Arikesarin T between A. D. 7t5 and 720, which 
is too narrow a limit for a normal reign, on the assumption that he was 
the descendant of Adityavarman of the Klurnool Copper-plate grant. 17 

14. Ind Ant. Vol. VI p. 62 at 69. 15, Ep. Ind, VoL IJl. p, l03. 

16 . Jour. Bom. Br. A. Soc. Vol. XVI p. 223-333. 

17 I have fixed A. P. 775 as the earliest date for Dhruvaraja because we 
have got a grant of Yuvaraja Govinda II elder brother, of Nirupama dated 
in A.D. 769, issued the victorious camp on the bank of the river Musi at its 
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which is not unfortunately dated. That grant appears to have been 
issued, however, in the first year of the king Adityavarman who is des- 
cribed as the dear and favourite son of Satyasraya, i.e., Pulikesin II. 
This charter may, therefore, be placed after the period of disastei which 
followed the reign of Pulikesin 11. (A D. 645) and in all probability after 
Adityavarman had attempted and failed to wrest the succession to the 
throne of Badami for himself from his younger brother- VikramMitya I. 
(A. D. 655-680), and then sar^c into the position of a feudal chieftain. 
But the question is, with whom in the pedigree given in the Kollepara 
Copper'plate grant of Arikesarin 1. that we shall identify Adityavarman 
of the Karnool grant? If we assume that Arikesarin I. lived about A. D. 
760-790, his ancestor Satyasraya who lived about five generations back 
may be a taken to have flourished roughly 5X25 = 1^25 years before him. 
Thus we get the date of Satyasarya roughly about 645-650 A. D. and 
this is the period exactly, when the great empire of Satyasraya-Pulikes- 
in II. met with a serious disaster at the hands of the Pallava king 
Narasimhavartnan I. the Great of Kanchi, (A. D. 630-668). The Kolle- 
para grant states that Prithivipati was the son of Satypraya, but we have 
no prince of that name in the pedigree given in the records of the 
Western Chalukyas of B^ami. We learn, however, from the Karnool 
grant that Adityavarman, son of Satyasraya, bore the epithet Prithivi- 
vallabha, which might be taken as a variant of Prithivipati for both 
practically convey the same meaning. Thus if we place Adityavarman- 
Prithivipati roughly in the third quarter of the seventh century, the age of 
Arikesarin L may be accepted as the last quarter of the eigth century 
Even apart from this, on palaeographical grounds also the date of 
Kollepara grant of Arikesarin I. may be assigned to the middle or the 
last quarter of the eigth century A. D. 

It is now clear that we cannot any longer confuse the great 
family of Arikesarin II. with either the Western Chalukyan or the 
Eastern Chalukyan families. The ancestors of xArikesarin II. belong to 
an independent branch of the Chalukyas, who traced their descent very 
much like their cousins on the east, from Badami and the Satyasraya- 
Pulikesin II. the Great. While the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi became a 
powerful and independent ruling family in the east, their cousins, the 
descendants of Adityavarman, remained an obscure and feudatory family 
till the days of Narasimha IL, owing allegiance at one time to Badimi. 
then Vengi and lastly to Manyakheta. 

confluence with the Krishna. {Alas platen of Govinda II. Ep. Ind. Vol.VI. p.308 ff), 
and A. D. 784:-5 as the last date fora passage in the Hanva^msa of Jinasena 
mentions Srivallabha Govinda III,, son and successor of Nirupama as reigning 
over the squth (Bekhan) in 8aka Samvat 7-05 {expired) (A, D, 78 1) See 
Dynasties of ihe Ketnarese Districts pp. 394-^95^ 
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It is interesting to note that poet Pampa mentions some histori- 
cal facts about the ancestors of his patron, namely Soladaganda-'Bzdditzz 
and Narasimha II., which require to be carefully examined. Baddega, 
“the undefeated hero” as his Kanarese title indicates is described “as 
if seizing a crocodile, entered into water, and proudly seized Bhima”. 
Bhima mentioned here appears to be the Eastern Chalukya Bhima I. 
(A. D. 888-017). There was war between Chalukya Bhima I. and the 
Rashtrakuta king Krishna II. in the first four years of the former’s reign 
A.D. 888-892,18 in which the Rashtrakut^ commanders had inflicted heavy 
reverses on the Chalukyas, which probabilise the claim of Baddega whose 
ancestors by that time had become vassals of the Rashtrakutas. A 
certain feudatory chief Baddega appears as an enemy of Gunaga-Vijaya- 
ditya III (844-888 A. D.) according to a passage in the Pabhubarrn 
Grant 19 of ^aktivarman I. of Vengi, whom Vijayaditya III. is said to 
have defeated and humbled. This event took place probably during 
Gunaga Vijayaditya’s invasion of Rashtrakuta kingdom. Narasimha dev a IT. 
is the commander-in-chief of the short-lived and yet powerful Rashfra- 
knta king Nityavarsha Indraraja III. (A. D. 912-918) who fell on the 
battle-field of Virajapuri. Paiiipa states that Narasirhha II. defeated 
and drove away Mahipala, the Ghurjara-Pratihara king of Kanauj, which 
is also confirmed by another authority. ^ This prince Mahipala I, 
succeeded to the throne of the Ghurjara-Pratihara empire by removing 
his elder brother Bh5ja II. with the help of the Chandella chief, Harsha; 
And very shortly after ?this event the Ghurjara-Pratihara empire was 
shattered to pieces by the fierce onslaught of the Rashtrakuta emperor 
Nityavarsha Indra III. in or about A. D. 913-14. In fact it was this 
Rashtrakuta prince that gave the death-blow to the Ghurjara-Pratihara 
supremacy in Northern India. Indra HI. invaded Malava, captured 
Ujjaini, crossed the Jumna near Kalpi, devasted Kanauj and compelled 
Mahipala I. to flee before his general the Chalukya chief Narasimha II. 
to Allahabad. It is here at the confluence of the Ganga, Yamuna and 
Sarasvati, according to Paihpa that Narasimhadeva II. “bathed his 
horses in the Ganges” in the traditional manner, celebrating his glorious 
victory over Mahipala I. It appears that it was Narsimha II that led 
the whole campaign on behalf of his sovereign Indra III., defeated the 
Ghurjara king alone and unaided according to our inscription, and 
“plucked the goddess of victory from the arms of Ghurjararaja.” 

There remains now one more important question to be answered. 
“Where did Arikesarin II and his predecessors rule, and where was their 
capital? There is no evidence forthcoming for us to answer the question 
easily, from the records that have come to light so far. Pampa tells us 

18 . Ederu Grant of Amraa I, S. I, I, Vol. I. p. 36 lines 28r3l 

19. Journal pf t^e Telugu Academy YoL II. p. lines 
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however that the country over which Arikesariri II. ruled was called the 
'"‘Jdlavadi^^ or the '‘country of the great millet”. Dr. Fleet lost sight of 
this fact quite accidentally and therefore began to make several conjuc- 
tures about the country of Arikesarin and its capital. Writes Dr. Fleet , 20 
“As Pampa specifically states that he wrote in pithy K'anarese of Puligere 
which is Lakshmnesvar, the village of Dharmaura granted as an agrahd- 
ra to Paiiipa by Arikesarin Tl. may be identified with the neighbouring 
Dambal in the Dharwar District, the name of which appears in an 
inscription of A.D. 1095-96 as iDharmapura and Dharmavolal, and this, 
though the name of the Bacche Thousand is not otherwise known, 
locates the authority of Arikesarin II.” Dr. Fleet had apparently mis- 
understood that the capital of Arikesarin II. was Lakshmanesvar because 
Pampa claimed to have written in “pithy Kanarese of l&uligere”. Unfor- 
tunately nothing is more misleading than this. Pampa nowhere in his 
poems refers to Laksmanesvar as the capital of his patron, but only 
incidentally tells us in a proud tone that he wrote in charming Puligere 
dialect. From this alone it is not possible to assume that Lakshmanesvar 
was the capital of Arikesarin II. and the territory round it was his realm. 
Dr. Fleet’s suggestion falls to the ground for another reason also, for 
there is evidence to show that Lakshmanesvar was the .capital of another 
feudatory chief, a contemporary of Arikesarin IPs elder brother Narasim- 
ha 11 . The Hatti-Mattur stone record of date S.S. 838 (corresponding 
to A.D. 916.-7) cyclic year Dhatu, mentions that a certain Mahdsdman-- 
tadhipnti Lendeyarasu was governing the Puligere, three hundred district. 
But Mr. Somasekhara Sarma believes that the country over which 
Arikesarin II and his ancestor held sway lay in the Nizam’s Dominions. 
This view seems to be probable. The Jd/avadi vishaya or the country of 
the great millet refers to the south-western portion of what is known 
as Telinghana or the Western Andhradesa. The Karnool grant of 
Adityavarman and the Kollepara grant of Arikesarin TI. have come from 
the northern tracts of . Kurnool district and refer to the villages lying on 
the southern borders of the Nizam’s Dominions in the Nalgonda district. 
And directly towards the north roughly 300 miles away lies the village 
of Leiiibulavadapattana or Lemulavada, in the Karimnagar district, the 
place where the sub-joined inscription is found. This strip of the country 
stretching northwards from the Fungabhadra and comprising the modern 
districts of Nalgonda, and Mahaboobnagar in the Nizam’s Dominions 
known as Jdlavddt 22 qv^j. which Arikesarin II. and his ancestors 
ruled as Mohdsdmantadhipotis . or great feudal chiefs. Though it 

20 , Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts p, 381 - 2 . 

21, hid. Ant. Vol. Xll p. 224. 

22 , There is a reference to Jolavadi in Palakurki Somanatha'Kavi’s Pandita 
radhya charitramu, where a servant of Ohododaya alw Ddayachoda, Lord of 
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is not possible to name or locate the capital of this country, one is tempted 
to suggest that Kollipaka or Kolanupaka? situated about 42 miles south- 
west of Secunflrabad which was the seat of a provincial governor in later 
times, and which was the place of origin of the chiefs of the Durjaya-kula 
who ruled over the Shatsahasra vishaya in the Andhra country during 
the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. And we have a Dharma- 
vura or Dharmapuram in the vicinity of Kollipaka which might be as well 
the agrahdra which Pampa received at •the hands of his patron. This 
tract of the country, called Jolvavadi,- though originally part of the 
Andhra country, was for a long time under the rule of a Kanarese family 
and therefore became a province of Kannadadesa. In the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries a family of Choda chieftains ruled over Jdlavadi with 
their capital at Panagal in Nalgonda District in the Nizam’s Dominions. 
Panagal contains a formidable fortress and played an important part in 
the medieval History of the Dekhan. It is therefore, also possible 
to assume that Panagal was the capital of the Jolavadi. But future resear- 
ches alone can decide this matter. Pampa, an Andhra brahmin of Vehgi 
pura migrated to the court of the Chalukya chief Arikesarin II, and 
composed under his patronage two Kanarese kdvyas, Adipurdna and 
Vikramdrjvrnavijaya or Fampa-Bharata, of rare exceliance and beauty. 

Lemulavada or Vemulava^a as it is to-day called is situated 
within a distance of ten miles from the river Manneru a tributary of the 
Godavari, Here flourished at one time several temples of Siva called 
variously as Baddegesvara, Rajadityesvara, apparently called after the 
ancestors of Arikesarin II. Lemulavada is called Lembulavada and is 
referred to as a pattana (a provincial town), and this fact seems to 
indicate that it was the seat of the S and hivigr akin Gunakarasu^ 

Arikesarin II. bore in addition to the title Mahdsdmantddhipati^ 
the epithet Tribhuvanamalla, Some of the passages in the- Vikramdrjuna- 
vijaya give an interesting and nevertheless a highly trustworthy account 
of the great prince, and I therefore extract them here. In one place 
Pampa glorifies his patron by identifying him with the epic hero Arjuna. 
In the ninth asvdsa we find the following passage, in a prose section 
following verse 57. 

'' OhdLukya-kula-tilakan^ appa Vijfeyadityainge Govinda rdjaM 
muliye talar ade perag == ikkikdna s aran dgata-j alanidhiya pempumam 
Q-ojjegan—emha sakaia-Chakravartti besasid-emduvamda rriahdsdmamta- 
ram maral^^irdu gelda samaThtachuddmafya vlrygamunian — ativarttiy ^ 
dgi mdr-mcdeva UhakravarttiyaM ktdisi tanam nambi bamda Baddega 
deva^hge sakala — sdmradjyamand^ramtu mddi wt>m(i="Arikesariya tul- 
valamumam samada- gaja- ghatdtopom berasu neLan^adire vamdn tdgida 

Panagal, questions his master's authority in the following words; '‘You are only 
ruler of Jolavadi; how can you claim to be ruler of Velavadil *' meaning the 
Eastern Andhra country. 
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Kakkalana tam7nan^ oppa Bzppuv^m^ ankakaranam^omde madarndha- 
gamdha-simdhura dol = ddmda \ mri-gasa-ghata-vighattanan « adaimnam 
parachakroThgalctn = a^hjisida paro-saitiyci-hhciircivanci meg %illcidct ballal^ 
tuncimuTiiOiPt koMdUM kelduM fiincigG SB7i(iS(xl™^6.7htiL hcigB b(i99zdcipudu ? 

‘"'How can a thought of ill-will occur to you on seeing and 
hearing the greatness of that ocean of supplicants, who, when Govinda- 
rsja was worth with Vijayaditya the ornament of the Chalukya race, 
unflinchingly laid him behindhand protected him, the valour, of the 
crest jewel of feudatories, who drove into letreat and conquered 
the great feudatories who came 'at the command of the universal emperor 
Gojjega,— the strength of the arm of Arikesarin, who, bringing to ruin the 
emperor who confronted him with hostility, fittingly conveyed the universal 
empire to Baddegadeva, who came trusting, — the vigour of the scatterer 
of troops of foemans’ elephants, who on his rutblinded fiery elephant 
met and put to flight the champions of Bappuva, the younger brother of 
Kakkala, who came and bowed down when the stately squadrons of 
furious elephants accompanying him made the earth shake, — the unsurpas" 
sed might of the terrifier of hostile soldiers, who frightened the other realm 

With this may be compared another prose passage in the 14 th 
a^vdsa of the same poem after verse 37 . 

'^Gojjega^ BThba sakala-chak^^aparti maleye tanage f arandgatan-^ 
^dda Vijayadityanam kdda balldltanaddl iaranudgata^jalanighiyuThd^ 

“ An ocean to supplicants in the might with which he protected 
his supplicant Vijayaditya when Gojjiga the universal emperor contended 
against the latter.” 

The purport of the above panegyrics^^ is to tell us that Arikesa- 
rin II. was a powerful feudatory of the Raslitrakuta king Gojjiga or 
Govinda IV ; that one of the fuedatories of Govinda IV. a Chalukya 
prince named Vijayaditya incurred the displeasure of the emperor for 
some reason, and that the former finding himself unable to hold his 
ground alone, fled to Arikesarin II for help ; that Arikesarin II. was 
himself a feudatory of Govinda IV ; that Rashtrakuta king Gojjiga 
personally marched at the head of a large army against the insubordi- 
nate vassal chiefs to punish them, but in the battle that followed he 
was himself defeated and killed; and that Arikesarin II. placed the 
crown of the Rashtrakutas on Baddegadeva, otherwise known as Amogha- 
v'arsha III ; and that on another occasion Arikesarin II. was attacked by 
an army led by Bappuva, a younger brother of Kakkala but he defeated 
and reduced him to submission. This prince Kakkala, Dr. Barnett suggests, 
was perhaps the last of the Rashtrakuta kings of Manyakheta, otherwise 
called Ka:kka IL, alid belonged to the generation after Gdvinda IV. 

23. Kalas Inscription of Govinda IV dat^d in S. S. 851 (Ep. Ind. XII p.' 329; 
Dt, Baamett like Dr, Fleet falls into the same erroneous belief that Arikesarin II t 
was a ruler of Ruligere. 
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TEXT. 1 

Western Face, 

^ qr 

- TTFir fr(^*)ll (?) 

Ct) 

[ 1 "] srqag^^^qf^ wr%qr 
' Irq qqrfrfq^sTpqrqfeq mqqrf^ 
s qwqq: q^q%qmr%iqog55 (^)®sr (i*) q 
9 qog^ ^rgqq^ (5f) T%5r (5) [r] 

q#Trq TFTF q^ II ’Enq^ j%55r(^) 
q^q^^ ^qrq^^ %% d*} ^ 

q^cr^5[f%Ciq#feqrf^q?:r(T)f^: q^ 

'3 ?: (5tT*,^qFf£Ti|| [r*] q:’’ [qfqq ^qq?# qsfRr]® fq 
u gR qpftqpr m qrlr^ ^ 

'5 qrf qrir: f^RF qf^f?qc7flTfll [3*^] 

>« ®q qf^qfj ^ 

17 %qT|; Tqq%TB: qoRn^ 

18 ?R¥rrq^ r%^(^) q ii (^*) q^irqf^o q 
r%'qqF|q'jq =qa^%qTq ^q|ft 

■-'> qog: i qro5f(q®r)q^^qFi%3; ( 55 ) qr 
■21 ilwr i«q 7 qf^%q?:?qF: 1 {\* 

-2 T^fqfq qqi% %?r qqr qi^ 

I. From the exceilant impressions taken by Sishadri Ram ana Kavui^^ 
and k’ndly lent by the Hyderabad Andhra Historical Sacieiy. 

2. metre =*Anushtubh. 3. Read mathava = iva, 4. I am not ; 

able to suggest a puvable correct reading. 5. Read ‘Dihmandala’ 

6 & 7 Metres: Upajati. 8. The text in the bra ek its is not quite clear 
9 & 10. Metres: Upajati. rr. Metre: Sardmtvikrzdita. 12, Read 
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93 5rT5fTf^ ^JTr7T% ^ ^ 

•24 1 r%i% 

2o cr[^^ 5 r ^ 

■2'’ TT#^;U (^*) w?:r3F^ (^*) 

2" Fr%T n*J ^ 5 |jRT 5 Tr 

2 S II l^*J ^ 

r 

Scuthern Face. 


29 qpjtT fspTir 

30 ^ TRTR^TT^ -- 

31 [551 HRf; wr =R^n: ii [<^*1 

32 ij^(^ ^«N 4 Rf ^fSir 

33 S|?:29 [^*] 

34 [%1 II [‘^*J R 3 R 

3’ ^q??RR5 

36 atqriQr: [i*] #TRcrrft ?r?:Rr25 1.551 ^r 
3' s^ffe5T^f|?n^ w:5fr5#^#rrr 

38 ?r; II [\o*] ?ftqT3-2?fitrRT% 

39 I RR 

49 ¥ff5 1 1 ( n *] 5IITF?Tr%W 

1 noTRf R^rr RRMi^ri 5Rr5TO ^ 

43 ?T?RTF^ 5 IRT ^ 

^^m |RI 11 i^V] 

^4 ???Tr%3ig5m5R: 

45 JTRr^TRr%Trw 55(5)??T ^ wri%5r 


' bhuydsniin^ 13. Read ' ^ivaT?ma\ 14. Text in the brackets not clear 
15. Metre: Upojati. r6. Read dhrst^ddhipiiXyah, 17. Metre: 
Indravajra, 18. Metre: Upajati, 19. ‘ yfroF. 20. Read ' Kadamha- 

kasyvstu. 21, Metre: DgajdtL 22. Metre: Anushtubh. SJ23, Metre: 
Jjpajdti. 24.Metre: Sragdhard, 
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qr%^ThK 

gqiTwf w m^] 



qr^rqi^^c( s#q?g?:ssi^; 

51 qftcif^q- ^ ^ 

?mi [?^’^] %JT»ff?rR?ir%as [??] [^1 wr^ [^ri qr^ [^] iff 

54 ?m%q?B:f^?Trs5r [^] [f^i cr =q^Tn^ 

55 05 [^] %l^qTS5 (^) qrf^ 


56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 


62 

63 

64 

65 
’ 66 

67 

68 

69 

70 


Eastern Face. 

» 

■jjsrprq^ qJF$ir qJFcT^RTSR qqRq 
[q*] qj^^ipr^q [^] q^ 

qq (qqgq Ifpq ?R55iq]^®) 
?:r 5 rRqiqq qft K*] sj 


^qrq ^%qqrf [q*i ^ [^] q =q [q*i 

qqq: 1 q? ^M< t q gTq q 
f^i^qq qr [q"] qqmrPm q 
qqjqqq q j^qqiqs^ =q 

qgqqqq q qgqq^q q 

55 [^] ^ c ste L^i qq q?: 3 sq%: i^?i qg 
g^rqpq^qq ^BTpqqqrq qqq [q*] 

q^ q^ q 
^qqqq T%tqtiq^ r%^q 
q qf 55 r ^555 m qqqr 


Metre: Sdrdulavikrtditd. 26, The portion in the brackets, as 
well as the prose text that follows is not clear. 
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^0 

81 

bi 
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^0 

S'J 

8 

sS 

89 

91 
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9) 


9 li 


95 


II 

^ [l^^] ^?TT%T^ mj 

Hr?F^rr%rr% 

?r ?! 

?riT RR t^OTHf^T?] ?JOTr 


^FPrer 

5 rr^^TT #F?rF^ 5 nt i^i 
II ^ q 

^ • ..• fq 




Northern Face. ' 

^i%w'f5t^r TTFnTF^: i jpTM 
^T#rf^ ^F^TfoS [^J ?CI^FJ?5TT 5rT?f 
H II [?^*] %HTVq[^?rr ^ 

frrrr^^qTHtTSR f^rr^ 5Tn:r 

TI 5 R 5 R 5 T 
^ %^|c 5^2 

II ^ Wf 


27 . Read -Narayana. 28. Metre: Upajati. ag. Read pmzya 

30. Read patta?pe. 31. The word lanakena is not clear. 
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'96- qr 

97. ;Tr%^r5RS2fg5{%fiT r%?ir ?;rr% [!?''] 

95 11 =^^l%5r*^ 

99 ^ ^rr%^; 

*90 f^l^rSTofl 

*01 ’4rai%?iFq#5!i?r; 

102 ^vqrif^ '^PJT; qyoS [S] #11 L‘-*l I 

lc-3 . sra^-L^^gr II 

lo^ srrg#! f^r# 

100 II [U] 

106 3TpT5nH 1 

107 fTT?R#it?rr (:*) 

108 3T¥r 51^ 5^'^® T^fR; 11 

TEXT. 1 

Pirst plate. Second side. 

1 afr II 5fq?nT®5rrfqT 3i^cr<^TO'^f?i 

2 f^?^r^55aT=q?5^sriTrV. ... ^r . iRwsC?)^ — 

3 513 •■ >1 ['?] 

4 oqrjfRT^t ?Tt. . .57. . .^ 1 #IT 

5 ^?rTr%5n^ (?) ... I 

0 . i^auw^FcRr . qr^r^i 

7 oqrf^Ti^sRTf^: II [r] -?7:r%’iiTr5RT^fl^ , 

Second plate . First side . 

8 I 5Trfirq?irr%cr 5qr%q: 

9 ;^gr I qTl4?r ^ ^ 


32 . May be read as sus =‘ sakshim^ ■ 33 - Read d/iarmaya, 34 - Read 

pratyudanta. 35 . Read na^iva. 36 . Read dharnia, 
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10 

il 


12 


13 

U 

V) 


lo 

17 


18 

19 

2'J 


21 


22 


23 


24 

25 
2(3 
27 


28 


29 


31 


31 


33 


3) 

34 


sTorqg g i u [^1] ^ 

f^r^cT ."?rW%: 1 ^ 

w ^ ^ qgs^ u [«] 5 

^ 1 ^t: ? f?i q t%: 

Second plate. Second side, 

! ^iT’tf^F^src W4f^<:?r:srr55|^^£rRff3T lM 3Tr?fTwr??Tij?TSTT?r 
C5T3T; i fsr 555 ff: 11^ Trp4rg:#w li ^rr f? 5^r ,5^?;rT^:5? : ii [^] 
?r?fr«T^ ?g?r- si? 

JTfJT, ?Tr?:rw ?T^taPiT;i ?'TFf5T;ii [^i] 

53^tr|5»3 5r=^oi?:jj:^f^sr%5BR??r ^r3i??i55'^iTt i ^i^^giiTRsiT 

w^roSF^rrsf i 5^?:afTrV7=^5!55F!^f-?i’T r%r% 

^ JIofr5:TW ?:r ?T ^ j 

3 IT ^ Ml [Cl 5555 wli; Trn-7 ttfos? qjfssrriqrr 

q^ qyoiq %?:c5q^i:i% ^q:qffr ^qf^q qrqqfe: 

Third plate, First side. 

qqqsIRm WsrffrqrtR T%^i=q<l=q5p: II 

3!Tqq i% q qn% ?qf 555 ^q ^'fq t-f qKqfqq; 3T R % H !aT% 

qffqr T%%^fit ii ?:r3TRTq q^RrqRqFgir i 

fqq?^q% jjt i ffq^35qT5<qq'qr?iq5?qqri: i qfrf^ 

qqrq fts'^c^r^qii l‘\] 'qfqTqfe^q?q^^; -qrq 
f^5^r qgT'sqffq fli^qn^^uq; arrqfq gqqqFqqfq l?iiqr 
#2fq5Hr ?f[ q ^ K % R fr ??Fqn>5frq: qq^qq<|qr 
5^f^qTqq^w5: ^'g55q3Ti;g ?i?:rfR3qi5qr 
Third plate, Secfmd side. 

qKr=qqRq?:fqqf%q qqsRfrqr^ ^^j^qqrq^mriq; 
gfq^qfpq ^5F^^qriq qg^qRqsq^qr^OTRIfqfq 

qq^B^qq; %'^qqq^: ?:r3frqatq; qr 
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35 srrr ?Tf%r ?^s=t 

36 ^Tr^R?:r: 1 T^=ri%i iificfR; ii [? o] saj 

^ f i^T ?3rR?T'T; ?IT ^ ^ '1 ?ft 

qj^ % #f ^ ?T?rRrr^f^nT<n-. ^ ’sfr r% qr ^r =q 

39 ^ %s3r: qq?'irq=qq: 

Fourth plaie. First side. 

■io 5r’^rgT%^??n: ?fr3iqT%5rf ^rw rrw 

41 9fT n ^ K % ^ R ?rfT^^^r?i%T ?:r^f^'Tr%i:rr 1 1 fkr% 

^3^ i ’[TsrFf ^ff«Tr%5pq*JT i rw f^^qro*-RTri?R:r4 1 ?iqfe 

43 q gr^fgqnr II L? ? 1 3T?i ?Tr fl ? R % 51 R off ERq: H 

44 ^=^11 ^sttr; ?:f it 1 fq' q q ^RqqqTq^qrq ?Ti;rqw^ 

45 orf^^rriifkqi qw. q^Hrn ffifq ^fti ilRjq: qRqrg® 

46 JTRmi ^ ii 

Fnirth plate, Sac'md side. 

47 R?qrr?R; II fqT=qf qr %<q q 3 i=qR 1 qr% q 
^8 q Rf^rroi fqgrq'r ^rqq %'rq; iii^R] '^r^TqrJ^r goq q 

49 ^ TT qiqsqRT 1 q^ qi5i qrqr q ^^cfr q qr^qrif 11 '[ ? ^ i q| 

■^0 fif 5|gv:ff ?T5rr% ?qqi:rr%fq' 1 w qqrijfq ^53 

•51 q^ qqr qi^ li ^qrq PrqpqgqRR^^ r^qq-qqr ^fr 

fqq q^qq; sqrq;! qqr^q f^'qr ff5iqq^%5 q^Tq^^P: q< n 


abstract of contents. 

LI. 3 “ 4. In the lineage of the Chalukyas which was the birth 
place ol- great heroes, tit to protect the earth, was born Satyasraya, like 
th^ Moon in the Ocean of Milk. He slew the enemy-kings with the prowess 
of his drawn sword, and spread his pure fame on the earth. He became 
famous for his great qualities which made him fit to be the lord of the 
universe. He bore the epithets Ra^iavihrama and PritJmhala, 

LI. 15—16. To Satyasraya was born a son named Prithivipati. 
Plis son was known as Maharaja. The son ’of Maharaja was Rajaditya, 
Whose glory was equal to that of Mandhata and Prithu. 
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LI. 16 — 18. The son of 'Rajaditya was Vinayaditya. He bore 
the surnames Snrama, Ramavikrama, Visvardt, and N’ripa?hkusa, and 
he secondary name Yuddhamalla. 

LI. 19—24. Vinayaditya became the lord of th®: earth surronded 
by the four oceans. He defeated the Turushkas, Barabaras, Yavanas, 
the lords of Kasinira, Kambhoja, Magadha, Malava, Kalinga, Ganga, 
Pallava, Pandya and Kerala countries. He eonquered the whole earth 
through the boon granted by the God Narayaria (Vishnu) in the form of 
the boar-crest {Vardha-ldnchlfana). 

LI. 25—86. The son of Vinayaditya was Arikesari, who equaled 
Nala, Nahusha, Dilipa, and Dundhumara. He studied Grammar, was 
a master of the science and art of managing the elephants, a just law- 
giver, a skilled archer, and a master of the science of jMedicine- Physician. 

LI. 34 '~’ 3 S- He bore Samdaldkai ray (X, Tribhuvana. 

malla, Raja-Trinetra) and Sahasa-Rama. 

Then follow the description of the donee : 

LI. 35—40. In the linege of the Saiva pontiffs of the Ankuta 
guru-kula monastery arose the great saint Mugdha Sivacharya, 'the dis- 
ciple of Sadyo Sivacharya. He took up his residence at Elisvaram 
(Elesvaram) which lay to t^ie north of Srisaila hill which is celebrated 
for the great temple of Srikantha Siva. Mugdha Siva was noted for his 
pure character, capacity for working miracles, for his knowledge of the 
Satva doctrines, (saiva Siddhanta). He was known by the second name 
Mugdha Sasi sekhara. To him, Mugdha Sasi Sekhara, king Arikesarin 
gave away the village of Belmoga in the Ramadu vishaya (district) as 
vidydddna, gift for learning. The village lay to the north of the 
great village mahagrama of Urige, and bounded by I'uvatoru. Parivaturla 
Pulchefuvul and Pdtuvodupi, on all sides. 

Then follow the usual imprecatory verses. 
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Chapter HI. 

(Continued from page 86 of^Vol, VI, Part S) 

The Early Kings, 

The third grant of this king was discovered at Siddhantam, near 
Mukhalingarn, and^ published long ago .34 It is dated in the year 195 of 
Ganga Era. It was written in Telugu-Kannada Characters. The Plates record 
the grant of one Hala (plough-share) of land in the village of Siddbarthaka 
in the district of Varahavartani, on the occassion of the Dakshinayana, to 
Tamparasarma Dikshita, a resident of Erandapalli and a great Vedic 
Scholar. The grant was written, on the advice of the Purohit Cliarainpa 
Nandisarraa, by Madanankura Pallava, son of Matrichandra who also 
lived in Erandapalli and who might be a brother of Pallavachandra, the 
writer of the Chicacole Plates, This ErandapaWi is rightly identified with the 
Erandapalli of Samudragupta’s Allahabad Pillar Inscription. 

9, DioBndj avarma's son, Anantavarma II, G,E. 20 i = 4. D. 698. 

Along with the C. P. Grant of Devendravarma of G.E. 184, a grant 
of this king also was discovered in a field'neai Dharmalingesvara Temple near 
the village of Gurandi in Parlakimidi Taluq. Both were noticed merely 
in Ep. Rep. for 1920-21. Both were published by Mr. Satyanarayana 
Rajaguru .35 xAnother C. P. Grant of this king Anantavanna was simply 
noticed in the Ep. Report for 1918-19 and it appears to record a gift 
of land in Kantakavartani Ffs/^aya on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. 
It is also a Sanskrit inscription written in Telugu characters. Since both 
the records, dated in G. E. 184 and 204, were found at one the same 
place and since both were written by the same scribe in the same characters, 
it is considered rightly that Anantavarma of G. E. 204 is the son of 
Devendravarma of G. E. 184. The Geneology of these kings becomes 
clearer from this period. Though the suffixes of the names of these kings 
are different such as xArnava, Vann a and Varmadeva, it must be noted that 
the kings belong to one and the same branch or line. 

34 . Siddht.itam Plates of DMndravarma published in lad. Ant. Yol. 2111 
pp. 213 - 215 . 

35. J,A.H.R.S. Yol, If, pp, 271-274 Also, A.R.S^I, Sp. for 1918-19 and 1920-21, 

9 
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This record, dated in G. E. 204, has a seal bearing the figures of 
bull conch and crescent in relief. It is a Sanskrit record written in old 
Nagari letters. It states that, from the victorious Kalinganagara, the 
devout worshipper of Isa or Siva and the son of Maharaja Devendra- 
varma, the illustrious Anantavarma issued the order to the cultivators in 
the village of Talatthera situated in the district of Kroshtukavarttani and 
intimated to them that, at the time of the marriage of a girl, the village 
was granted to a donee named Vishnu Somachar^^a of Parasaragotra, a 
native of Srngatikagrahara in ttie district of Kamarupa (Assam), who was 
well-versed in Vedas and Vedahgas, for the merit of his own brother 
Jayavarma, himself and his parents. As usual, the cultivators of the said 
village were asked to give the proper ' shares of produce and other enjoy- 
ments to the Donee. The grant was made, on the^isth day of bright 
fortnight in the month of Margasira, in the prosperous and victorious 
ruling year 204. 

10, Anontavannas son, Nandavarma* G. E. 221^ A, D, 715, 

A C. P. Grant of this king dated in G.E. 221 was discovered in 
the village of Santabommali near Tekkali and published by Mr, Satya- 
narayana Rojaguru.% ^ 

The ring holding the three plates has a seal which b^ars images 
of bull, conch-shell, chowri etc. The alphabet employed is of old Nagari 
type and the language is Sanskrit. 

This charter contains the grant of certain lands made by 
Maharaja Nandavarma 37 son of Anantavarma dated in the Ganga year 
221. It was actually made on the 5th day of the month of Ashada. 

The king, who possesses the usual titles found in all the E. 
Ganga C. P. grants, having assembled the Bhdgikas, Vdrikas and 
Katumbinas of Chikallika grama^ informs them that, on the occasion of 
a Solar eclipse, and for the increase of his merit, he granted ceitain landj5 
in it to Adityasanna, Matrusarma and Durgasarma, three Vedic Brahmins 
of Kaundinyasa gotra, free from all taxes and obstacles. 

The Bhugikas seem to be the Royal Officers in charge of land 
revenue and the Vdrikas the water-tax collectors, while the Kutumbinas 
are heads of families of cultivators in the village and, as usual, the king 


36. J.A.H.R.S. Vok II, pp. 185-189. 

H. E.S. Vol.m Pt3. 2, 3 and 4, 
pp. I - , r. G. Eamadas, b.a, states that the date of the grant is 323 G.E and 
the name of the king is Indravarma but his reasons for the same are far' from 
oonvmcmg_Mr Rajaguru who first edited the Plates, has well met the arguments 
gf Mr, G, Ramadas, Vide his Reply to Review in J A.H.R,§. Vol. IV, pp, 9-20, 
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intimated the gifts made by him to them. It was incumbent upon thei 
to continue the royal gifts in the enjoyment of the Donees according 1 
the royal order. 

11, Ananiavarmo's son, Devindravarma III, G.E. 254^ A, D, 7i8, 

Dr. Fleet published-^S a C. P. Grant of this king under the tit 
The Vizag O, P, Grant of Devendravarman dated 254 of an Era. 
The Seal of this charter contained as usu5l a bull couchant to the righ 
Dr. Fleet has wrongly identified this king with his namesake who: 
grant was dated really in G.E. 51 but which was read by him wrongly as 2 \ 
G, E. This king appears to be the second son of Anantavarma ar 
the younger brother of Nandavarma. The charter was given from Kalingan 
gara which was wrongly identified by Dr. Fleet with Kalingapattana 
which is at the mouth of the River Vamsadhara. The object of tl 
grant was to bestow some villages in the district of Devadamana c 
God Dharmeswara. 

The king commands the cultivators of fadiiva masind pudti 
ioligamududd in the district of Davadamadavam. It is not possible t 
make out the meaning of the phrase nor to identify the villages. TI 
king states that he was instructed to perform this act of religion by h 
maternal uncle Dharmakhedi in connection with an ayana — the act ( 
granting the villages noted above to the Holy God Dharmeswara Bhatti 
raka after duly installing him. The act of naming Gods after kings < 
their consorts or close relatives is known to, and practised by, the kin^ 
of the several dynasties then ruling over South India. In the presence < 
Purohita (Priest) Adityadeva, the grant w^as written by Ugradeva, son < 
the Rahasya (Private Secretary) Durgadeva and engraved by Akshasdi 
(Engraver) the Sdmanta khandi in G. E. 254, at the time when th 
superintendence of the shrine, Sthanadkikara] belonged to the holy Brahmi 
Somacharya. From the several C. P. grants examined so far, we lear 
that almost ail the Early Eastern Gangas installed Sivalingams, buil 
temples and constituted agraharams. Rich endowments were made t 
them. The Brahmins who were well-versed in Vedas, Vedangas and Sastra 
were encouraged to settle in the Kalinga country. The tutelary or famib 
God was Gokarneswara, seated on Mount Mahendra in Ganjam District 
The Ganga kings called themselves the devout worshippers of Iswara. I 
is probable that, by encouraging Brahmanical Hinduism, by patronisini 
Vedic learning and by reviving Sanskrit studies they paved the way for th< 
fall of Jainism and Buddhism in Kalinga. The king states that, bein| 
influenced by his own maternal uncle Dharma Khedi, he installed th^ 


as. lad. Ant. Yol, XYIID PP. 
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linga form of Dharmeswara. Now, it is known that Khedi is the titular 
sign of kings belonging to Kadamba Dynasty. In Mysore, the W. Kadambas 
and the W. Gangas lived as independent dynasties but ii^ Kalinga, the 
E. Kadambas were employed as Village-heads, Governors of districts and 
Commanders under the E. Ganga kings. They were related by marital ties 
also to their Overlords. Even now, in some districts of Orissa Feudatory 
States, both the E. Gangas and the E. Kadambas still exist. 

Rdjsndravarma' s son, Anantavanna III. 
a. E. 2^4 and SOi^A.D. 778 and 798. 

Dr. Hultzsch* publishedsO the C. P. grant of this xing, dated in 
G,E. 304 , which was discovered in a field in the village of Alamanda in Vizag 
District. The characters of the Grant are of the old Nagari type and 
the language is Sanskrit. 

From victorious Kalinganagara, the devout worshipper of the 
Holy feet of God Gokarneswara seated on Mt. Mahendra and the pure 
jewel of the spotless family of the Gangas and Maharaja Rajendravarma’s 
son, the illustrious Anantavarmadeva made the following order to the 
cultivators of the village ot Medalaka in the district of Tirikata:- “Know 
ye all that, on the occasion of Solar eclipse and at the time of the 
foundation of a tank, this village is granted tax free to Sridharabhatta, 
son of Vishnudeva, of Vajasaneya branch and Kausikagotra and a native 
of Homvaravalasa village as he is well-versed in Vedas and Vedahgas”- 

The king's Private Secretary by name Durgappa wrote the grant 
in G. E. 304 . 

The king^s C. P. Grant, dated* 284 , has simply been noticed in 
S> I. Ep. Reports.^^ The details are not forthcoming but the geneology of 
the kings from Gunarnava, the father of Devendra II to Rajendravarma II 
is settled. 

13. KajmdravarmEs son, Devind.ravarma IV. (?. E. 310^ A. D. 80i. 

Two C, P. Grants of this king have been published^f in so far 
Ep. Indica and Ep. Carnataka. Both the sets were engraved by the same 
person called Khandimalla. 

The C. P. grant published in Ep. Carnataka is said to contain 
on its Seal an elephant but like the one published in Ep. Indica, it may 
be said to contain the figure of Nandi {BaW). Its language is Sanskrit but th^ 

89. Ep. Ind. Vol III, pp. 17—44. 

40- A.R. on S,I, Ep. for 1918 and 1924, pp. 137-138 and 97-98 respectively. 

41. Ep. Ind. Vol. zVIII, pp. 311-13} Ep. Car, Bangalore Vol, Insc. No. 140, 
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alphabet is Tel-Kannada« The kings mentioned in both the sets are one and 
the same, being the sons of the same father. Both sets were issued from Kalin- 
ganagara, the capital. Both mention G5karnaswami, seated on Mt. Mahendra 
to be their fan^ily God. The grant published in Ep. Carnataka mentions 
that the king possessed the titles of Mahdrdjddhiraja and Faramesicara. 
These titles indicate that the king made large conquests and had several 
feudatory kings under his control. The grant is particularly interesting 
to us because it reveals clearly that, among the early kings, he alone has 
such titles. The subject matter of the grant is briefly this: — Having 
assembled the cultivators of the village of Siddhanta (modern Siddhan- 
tam) in the district of Varahavartani (modern chicacole), the king informs 
them that the said village was granted to Rautaka, a native of Palukosu 
in order to provide worship and oiferings to God Parameswara Parama- 
bhatfaraka. • It was made at the instance of Navaniteswara of Sriparvata 
and written by Sri Khandimalla, the same scribe that wrote the other 
grant of the king. 

The Editor of this grant states that the date 254 G. E. is 
supposed to be equal to 774 A. D. If so, the Ganga Era would 

start about 520 A. D, a view that is very nearly correct. But his view 
that this grant belongs to 700 A. D. is not correct as G. E. 310, mentioned 
in the second grant of this king is equal to 810 A. D. according to our 
Chronology. This grant was made on the occasion of an Ay ana Sankrdmti 
and for the merit and fame of the king and his parents. 

The second grant of this king was discovered in Tekkali in the 
Ganjam District and published in Ep. Ind. 43 with plates. The seal con- 
tains the figures of Nandi (Bull) and Kamala (Lotus). The alphabet is 
old Nagari and language Sanskrit. The grant states that Maharaja 
Devendravarma, son of Maharaja Rajendravarma, informed the villagers of 
Niyina in the district of Rupavartani (TekkalO^Vanting the said village, 
free of all taxes, to a Brahmin poet, the son of Mahd praithdra (the 
great door-keeper). 

It was written by the illustrious vassal Sarvachandra and ins- 
cribed by the illustrious vassal Khap^imalla in the Ganga year 310. 

i4. Ananiavarma! s son, Bdjendrat^arma II. 

Two C. P. grants of this king are merely noticed in Ep. Reports.44 

A C* P. grant of this king dated in G. E. 342 is also edited^^. Its 

42. Ep. Car. VoL Ix, p. 9. 

43. Ep. Ind. VoL XVIII, Ko. 18. 

44. A.R. on S.I. Ep, for I9l8 and 1924 pages 137 ff. and 97 jff, respectively. 

45. J.B.O.R.S. Vol XII, p* 101, 
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alphabet is old Telugu-Kannada said to belong to the 9th century. It was 
written by Ranameya, the Secretary for war and peace who was the son of 
Swamiraja, It contains a donative gift of the village of Tamvadi made 
to Brahmins from the royal capital at Kalinganagara. 

Id. Bhupindravarma s son, DevSndravarina V, G. E. 397 = A. D. 891. 

The Cheedivalasa Plates of this king, edited by me^^ are very 
important as they throw muchfuseful light on the religious and social 
history of Kalinga at the close of the 9th century, besides giving us the 
geneology of the E. Ganga Kings for four generations.^'^ 

The plates were discovered in the village of Cheedivalasa in the 
Ganjam Dt. This Cheedivalasa seems to be the village of Sividi 
granted by the king to certain Brahmins. The first side of the first plate 
contains the figure of a Conch-shell and the second side of the third plate, 
a Lotus-creeper containing a flower and two buds on either side of it. The 
Seal on the ring which holds together the three plates contains, in the 
lowest part, a lotus flower with a long stem and on it a couchant bull. 
At the top of the seal, there is a crescent and below it the legend 
'^Sri Devendravarma’^ inscribed in old Devanagari characters. The Ian- 
guage of the inscription is Sanskrit but the village names are all men-* 
tioned in old Telugu language. The subject matter of the grant was 
composed and written by Madhupa. It was examined by two scholars 
Bhatta Sridhara and Bhatta Yazu. The date of the grant is given in 
both words and numericals as G. E. 397. 

This grant is important for the following reasonsi — 

(1) It is the longest grant so far discovered of the Early 
Eastern Ganga Kings, consisting, as it does, of 42 lines. 

(2) It gives the pedigree of the Early Ganga Dynasty to four 
generations unlike the other grants which mention only the king's name 
or sometimes his father’s name also. 

(3) It is the only record, among the early ones, in which we 
get mention made of gifts to Vanga or Bengal Brahmins. 

(4) It is so far the latest dated record of the Early Easter^ 
Ganga Kings published, in full, mentioning G. E. 397. A Grant of Madhu- 
kamarnava, dated in G. E 526, is simply noticed in Ep. Report. 

{5) It mentions the following titles for the king’s father: Maha* 
rdjddhirdja. Par amis loara, and Parama Mahlswra and these titles prove 
the paramount supremacy which the dynasty attained in the gth 
century A. D. over the whole of Kalingadesa. 

46. J.A.H.R.S. Yol, II, pp. 146464. 

47. Yide Koa. 20-^23 in the Geneologioal Table. 
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The inscription records the grant of Sividi in the village of 
Kandalivada, made by Ehupendravarma’s son, Sri Devendravarma, on the 
occasion of the solar eclipse, to the villagers of Sipidi by name Aditya 
Bhatta, Yazubhatta and Sendidevabhatta and others who w^ere natives of 
Vangadesa (Bengal) and who were of Bharadwaja gotra and who were 
enthusiastic in performing sacrifices aud reciting Vedas. 

It w^ould appear that the Donees were invited, on account of 
their Vedic scholarship, to settle in Sividi^ in Kalingadesa. They w^ere 
Bengal Brahmins and probably some of the present-day Kalinga Brahmins 
whose names end in Bhatta are the descendants of these Bengal Brahmins. 
The village Sividi which was granted to them became Seedi or Cheedi- FaZasa 
where the Plates came to the discovered.* From Kalinganagara, w'hich was 
said to contain matf^ temples of great prosperity, the king, who worship- 
ped God Gokarneswara, seated on the Mahendragiri whose Caves were the 
abodes of the illustrious Siddhas and Tdpasas, issued the grant. He 
had the titles of Maharajadhiraja and Parameswara. He w^as the son of 
Bhupendravarma whose father was'Marasimha and grand-father Vajri {Vajra- 
hasta). He issued the order to the cultivators of Kandalivada in Kolu- 
vartani vtshmja, informing them that the grant of Sividi region in 
Kandalivada village was made, for the merit yf himself and his parents, 
on the occasion of solar eclipse, to certain Bengal Brahmins w^ho observed 
Gdjadiksha, who were of Bharadwaja gdtra and who showed much enthu- 
siasm in performing sacrifices and studying Vedas and Vedangas and who 
always practised D harm a as described in Sruiis and Smriiis. It w^ould 
appear from the charter that they got certain sacrifices performed by the 
king who, in return, granted them taxfree the said village. 
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Chapter IV. 

The Later Q-onga Kings. 

From Gufiamharnva to Vajrahasta. 

The geneology and chronology .of the Later Ganga Kings^^ are 
more easily ascertainable from the several Copper-plate grants of Vajra- 
hasta III and his grand-son Anantavarma Ch 5 daganga which mention the 
order and relationship of the kings and state the ^regnal period of each 
king. The use of the Saka Ira in the said grants enables us to fix the 
dates of each king in the Christian Era. The use of G. E. 526 in a C. P. 
grant of Madhukamarnava 49 (No. 32 in my List) whose date in terms of 
Saka Era also is known to us has enabled us to fix the initial year of the 
Ganga Era and to equate it with the corresponding Christian Year. The 
political history of the Later Gahgas also is made clearer from this time 
onwards. The History of the kings from the time of Aniyanka Bhiina 
Vajrahasta II (No* 29 in my List) is also known to us from the several 
stone inscriptions of these kings found in the temples of Palur, Sri 
Kurmam. and Mukhalingam in the Ganjam Dt., Simhachelam and Pan- 
chadharla in the Vizag Dt., Draksharamam .and Sarpavaram in the East 
Godavari Dt. and several other places. The Chola Rock Inscriptions on 
Mahendragiri and the sevefal C, P. Grants of the Eastern Kadambas 
found in the Ganjam Dt also throw much useful light on ihe History of 
the Later ‘E. Gangas. 

The geneology and chronology, already given by me, came to be so 
fixed with the help of all the C. P. Grants of Vajrahasta published so faf^o 
and those of his grand-son 'Ananlavarma-Chodaganga which tally with 
them in all respects.^f 

From the Nadagam (S. 979)52, Madras Museum (§* 984)^3 Narasi- 
pattanam (§. 96,7)54, Boddapadu (§. 982) nnd Chikkalavalasa (S. 982)56 
C. P. Grants of Vajrahasta, we get the fo owing account of the Later 
Ganga Kings. 57: — 


48. Vide Kos. 24 to 35 in the Geneological Table. 

49. A. R. OH S.I. Ep. for 1918-19 C.P. No. 5. 

50. Ep. Ind. Vol. Ill, p. 222; Vol. lY. p. 183; Yol. IX p. 94; Yol. XI. p. 147; 
Bharati Yol. II p. 138 and Yol. Ill p. 82. 

51. J.A.H.B.S, Yoi.I p. 40 and Ind. Ant. Yol. XYIII p. I61 and p 172 

52. Ep. Ind. Yol. lY p, 

53. Ep. Ind. Yol. Ix p. 94. 

54. Ep. Ind. Yol, xl p. 147, 

55. Bharati. Yol, III pp. 82-94. 

56. Bharati, Yol. II, pp. 138—155. 

57. The Geneology and Chronology given in some of the C. P. Grants of 
Anantayarma Chodaganga e.g. those of S’ 1034 and 1040 differ from those given 
in all the published Grants of Vajrahasta and some of Chodaganga e.g. Those of 
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The son of Gunamahdr?zava Maharaja, who possessed the 
Earth by his valour and adorned the race of the Gangas who were 
famous for several virtues and who belonged to Atreya gi^tra and who 
enjoyed universal sovereignty with the royal insignia, viz, conch-shel , 
drum, the five Mchdsabdas^ the white umbrella, the golden chowrie and 
the excellent bull-crest, obtained by favour of the Divine G 5 karnaswami 
of Mahendragiri and who were the Lords of Tri-Kalinga Country — the 
illustrious Vajrahasta ruled for 44 years. He, after defeating his enemies, 
consolidated the Kalinga Empire by uniting the five parts into which it 
was formerly divided. His son, Gu7idama ruled for 3 years and then, his 
younger brother, Kdmdi'nava for 35 years and then, his younger brother 
Vinayaditya for 3 years. Then Kamarnava’s son (Ani^anka Bhima) Ananta- 
varma F ojrahmio^, who presented one thousand elephants to applicants, 
ruled for 35 years. Then his eldest son, Kdmdrnava, for year, and then 
his younger brother, Gundarria for 3 years, ruled. Then, Gundama’s 
maternal half-brother, M adhv.kdmdrnava succeeded and ruled for years. 
Then K^marnava’s son, Vajrahasta^ born of Vinayamahadevi of Vaidum- 
ba family, succeeded and ruled for 33 years. He smote with his sword 
the thunderbolt falling from Heaven, and so richly deserved the title of 
Vajrahasta (Holder of thunderbolt in the hand}. 

From the C.P. grants of Vajrahasta, we learn, for the first time, 
that the Latter Ganga kings belonged to Atreya Gdtra and had the 
sovereignty over Tri -Kalinga country t The Donor of the Jirjangi C. P. 
Grant, dated in the Ganga year 39, had also the title of Tri-Kalingadhi- 
pati, though his successors are not found to possess it. It may be that 
they lost control over the South Kalinga country which, at this time, 
was ruled by a branch of the Eastern Chalukyas as attested by the 
presence of their inscriptions in that country. In the loth century again, 
the Eastern Gangas got control over South Kalinga, and so took up 
paramount titles like Maharajadhii^a and Parameswara. Their royal 
insignia, shown on their seals, also proves^ the same fact. They are 
expressly referred to as Lords of Tri-Kalingas (Ut'kal or North Kalinga, 
Kalinga Proper and Tel-Kalinga or South Kalinga). 

S’ 1003 (‘2 sets) and S’ 1057. As painted out by Raa Saheb G. Y. Ramamurty 
Pantulu of Parlakimidi while editing the Kadagam Plates of Vajrahasta, the 
former cannot be taken to bo correct. Hence, the latter alone is followed in 
this work. It is a pity that such a renowned scholar as the late R.D. Banerji 
did not discuss this point at all in his newly published work History of Orissa, 
His treatment of the History of the Early Gangas is defective owing to his not 
studying the Several inscriptions of the kings published in PAara^/and J,A,HR.8, 
Also, his description of the reigns of the later kings is marred by his ignorance 
of the ; Telugu language in which most of \ their inscriptions are written and 
consequent lack of study of several i^sefnl sourcq materials, 

10 ' 
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Vajrahasta, son of Gunamaharnava (No. 25th in the Geneological Table 
already given) is said to have conquered and united Kalinga into one country 
when the same was divided into five parts by his predecessors. This haS 
led some Scholars to state that there were five different and collateral 
Gaiiga Lines ruling over different parts of Kalingadesa. In spite of the 
Ganga Era being used continuously by these kings who, from their titles 
and relationship, are found to belong to the same Line, certain scholars 
have wrongly constructed a Geneological Table showing five different Lines. sS 

Voj'iahada (No. 29th in the Table) who was the son of Kamarnava 
ruled for 36 years from S. 901 to 936. An inscription of this 

king is found^^ in front of the Vateswara temple in the village of Palur 
intheGanjam District. It states that certain lands and 24 she-buffaloes were 
granted tax free to the Vateswara and Vires w^ra Gods. He had the 
title of Aniyanka Bhima. It may be that the Aniyanka-Bhimeswara 
Temple at Mukhalingam was built by him after his own name. He had three 
sons of whom the third and the last, Madhukdmdr?iava (No 32 in the Table) 
ruled for 19 years from ^.941 to S. 959. He was the niaternal half-brother 
of Oundama, his predecessor on the throne. A copper- plate Grant of 
Madhukamarnava has recently been discovered and noticed briefly. 60 It 
belongs to Gangeya year 526. He is said to be the son of Anantavarma, 
He granted the three villages of Patugrama, Hondavado and Morakhini 
constituting them into a Vaikyagrahdram io Erapanayaka, son of Manchi- 
iiayak of vaisya caste. This is the first instance of a Ganga king granting 
gifts to vaisyas and constituting certain villages into Agrahdrams for 
their benefit. It is interesting to note that, by this means, Arya Vaisyas 
were also encouraged to come and settle in the country probably to 
develop the internal trade and foreign commerce. At the present day, in 
the Kalinga country, there are both Arya Vaisyas and Kalinga Komatis 
living side by side, in the neighbouring villages^ but following different 
religious and social customs. 

This King’s father and predecessor was named Anantavarma 
just as his brother’s son and successor, Vajrahasta w'as also similarly 
named. It is probable, therefore, that AniyankaBhima Vajrahasta w^as the 
king’s father and his real name was Anantavarma. 

The king’s mention of G. E. 326 in his Grant and the fact that 
he ascended the throne in §. 941. have led us already to 
conclude that the Ganga Era started in or about §. 415 or 493 A. D., 
granting that the gift was made by him soon after his accession to the 

58 Mr. Satyaaarayana Rajguru maintains this riew in J.A. H, R. S. Vol. IIT, 
pp 36 - 38 . 

59 . Insc. Ko. 828 in the Ep. Report for 1918 . 1919 . 

60, C. p. ITo. 5 . In the Ep, Report for 1918 - 1919 , 
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throne. It is the discovery of this king’s grant of G. E. 526 that has 
led to the solution of the difficult problem of Gahga Chronology. 

The n^t king is Vajrahafita called the Third by some and the 
Fifth by others. According to the geneology supplied by his several C. P. 
Grants, he is the third king of that name. But since there is a Vajri or 
Vajrahasta mentioned in the Cheedivalasa plates of Devendravarma V. 
as his great grand father and since another of the same name may 
reasonably be considered to have succeeded him and preceeded Guna- 
maharnava, the view that Vajrahasta, son of Kamarnava may be called 
the Fifth of that name should prevail. 

The history of his reign is based on fivB of his own published 
C. P.’^Grants, four of his vassals the Kadambas,^! five of his grandson 
Anantavarma Chodaganga, five stone inscriptions of Vajrahasta found in 
the Mukhalingam Temple®^ and the two Chola rock inscriptions on 
Mahendragiri.^3 The two Kendupatna C. P. Grants of Narasimha II and 
the two Puri C.P* Grants of Narasimha IV also throw useful light on the 
history of this reign. Two C. P. Grants of Anantavarma Chodaganga 
dated S. 1034 and §• 1040 state that Vajrahasta V. was the son of 
Madhukamarnava and not of his step-brother Kamarnava as stated in 
his own other grants dated §. 1003 (two sets)* and S. 1057. But since all 
the C. P. grants of Vajrahasta support the latter view, it must be 
accepted by us. 

Vajrahasta V. was born to Kamarnava and his wife Vinayamah^- 
devi born of Vaidumba family. The seals of all his C. P, grants show 
the figures of Bull, Conch-shell, Elephant-goad, Trident, Crescent, Battle- 
axe, Staffs- and Drum and other royal insignia. They prove that the king 
was of the Lunar dynasty and a devout worshipper of Siva. He 'was also 
the paramount sovereign /of Tri-kalinga country which extended from the 
River Ganges in the North to the River Godavari in the South. 

His C. P. grant, dated in G. E. 967, was issued from Danti- 
pura, probably the modern Dantapura Ruins near the Chicacole Road 
Ry. Station. It shows that the king possessed -the titles of Parama- 
maheswara, Paramabhaiidraka, Mahdrdjddhirdja and Trikalingddhipa'i. 
It records the grant of Gaurasattam/ia^/a, containing 35 villages excepting 
Tampava, by the king to the illustrious Adityachotta or Aditya choda 
alias Irugana, the grand-son of Chottachodapa and his Vaidumba Queen. 

61. The C. Pi Grants of Dharmakhedi, Daraparaja and XJdayaditya were 
published in J. A. H. R, S. VoL III, pp. 171-180, Ep. Ind. Yol. HI p,“22l and 
Bharati dated Kov.1937, respectively. A grant of R&naka Srt Dharmakhedi dated 
S. 976 is recently published in J.B.O.R.3. Vol. XVII, pp. 175-188. 

624 S. I. Inscription Vol. V, p. 412, Nos. 1120-23 and 1133. 

63. S. I. Inscription Vol. V, Nos. I35l and 1352. 
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Since the king’s mother was also a Vaidumba princess, it may be 
supposed that the Donee was a close relative of the king. The Vaidumbas 
ruled over the modern Madanapalli Taluq of the Chittur District. The villages 
granted were lying close to the hills near the river Vamsadhara. It is 
interesting to learn that the E. Ganga kings had matrimonial con- 
nections with the Cholas, Vaidumbas, E. Chalukyas and E, Kadambas, 
and this fact is known to us from their charters dating from the loth 
century. This charter which is in the Sanskrit language and nagari 
characters was written by the l?ing^s Foreign Secretary, Dhavala. 

Vajrahasta’s Nadagam plates which are dated in S. 979 
give . the same details regarding the king's predecessors and 
royal titles. The Grant was, however, issued from Kalinganagara in 
S. 979 or A.D. 1057. It states that the king was cro^med in §. 960 or 
A. D. 1037, and that twelve villages, being constituted into Velpura- 
agrahdra, were granted, in the presence of janapadas and Ministers and 
at the time of GovindaAmio/f to a certain Pangu Somayya. There is 
a certain Somayya who is mentioned as the Commander and Son-in-law 
of this king and it is probable that the gift was made to him. 

The king’s Grant dated in S, 984 was also issued from Kalinga- 
nagara, It resembles the two grants noted above regarding the first 41 
lines and confirms the date of the accession of the king to be 3rd May 
1037 A. D. From Kalinganagara, Anantavarma Vajrahasta Deva granted, 
tax free and free from all obstacles, to 500 Brahmins well-versed in the 
six ^astras, on the occasion of the solar eclipse, the village of Tamara 
-cheruvu along with Chikalivatika in the district of Varahavartani after 
first constituting it into an agrahdra. Also, the king granted land 
producing 200 murakas of grain to God Kotiswara for his worship and 
offerings. The Brahmins who received the grant were expressly instructed 
not only to continue the worship perpetually but also to repair the 
temple and keep it in good state. 

A fourth grant of this king has recently been published in 
Tulugu under the heading Chikkdlavalasa Plates, ’The importance of 
this grant lies in the fact that it gives the actual time of the coronation 
ceremony which took place on the third thithi in the bright fortnight on 
Sunday night at 8 — 27 P.M, The grant records that, on the occasion of 
Gauriurafam and on the third thithi in the bright fortnight of the 
month of Kartika in S. 982, the king made a gift of the village of 
Euddama in the district of Koluvartani or Varahavartani (Chicacole 
Taluq) to aVaisya named Mallapasreshti, son of Somanasreshti. This is 
the second instance of the Ganga kings making gifts to Vaisyas, the first 
being that of Madhukamarnava to Erapanayaka in G. E. 526. Mallapa 
sreshti, after reserving sites for habitation and gardening and a piece of 
land yielding 100 ftiufokas of grain for his own use, granted away the 
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rest of what he got from the king to Mapaya, a Brahmin and a native 
of Jalamvuru and the son of Karantama Nayaka and to his 30 Brahmin 
followers on th^ occasion of the Llttarayana along with a present of 8 
Madas or gold pieces. This is again the first instance of Ganga madas 
or gold pieces being given away as presents and this shows the state 
of the currency and the prosperity of the kingdom. 

A fifth grant of this king called the Boddapddu Plates was 
also published recently in Telugu and it ciosely resembles the Chikkala- 
valasa Grant. It was also issued from Kalinganagara, in the presence of 
all the Ministers and Janapadas. The king granted tax free the village 
of Avarenga in the district of Koluvartani (Parlakimidi) to the village 
God Jaleswaraswami, for his worship and enjoyment, on the occasion of 
Uttardyana So.mkranti, At the same time, the king granted to Erayama 
and Vallemozu certain Vrittis of land. The village of Avarenga seems 
to be the modern Avlingi village in the Parlakimidi Taluq. The 
engraver of the grant is called Vallemozu and probably he is one of the 
donees named. It is again this Vallemozu ^that engraved the Komi 
plates of Anantavarma Chodaganga dated in S, 1003. Erayama, the other 
donee mentioned in this grant, seems to be a Medari by caste. Possibly, 
the vrittis of land were made to the Donee% for the services they 
rendered to the god Jaleswaraswami. The gifts were in the nature of 
Service Indms, The grant was written b> Damodara, the Secretary for 
war and peace. From a C.P. grant®^ of this king’s son, Devendravarma 
RajaRaja, we learn that that king ascended the throne in §. 992. So, 
Vajrahasta must have ruled from S. 960 ’to §. 992 i.e» for 33 years. This 
view receives support from all the C. P. Grants of Chodaganga, w^here 
this king is given a reign of 33 years. 

In the annual report on S. I. Ep. for 1918-19, a C.P. grant of 
this king (No.. 3 in the list) dated in S. 971 (Karkataka Suklapaksha 
Trayoda^i. Bhanuvaram) records the gift of the village of Sattiva( 3 a 
in Etada-vishaya to Ganapati-Nayaka, the grandson of Gapapati a resi- 
dent of the village of Valatavuru in Kamchidesa. 

Four E. Kadamba C. P. grants also throw some useful light 
on this reign. The Simhapura Plates of Dharmakhedi which were dis- 
covered in Santa Bommali near Tekkali are dated in 320 of Ganga 
Kadamba Era. Since the Kadambas were closely related to the Gangas 
and since they were subordinate to them, being their viceroys and 
commanders and since they expressly call the Era as Gr<xnga^Kadamha 
Era, it must be considered that the Ganga-Kadamba year 520 is equal 
to the Ganga year 520. Again, since the Ganga year 526 relates to 
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Madhukamarnava’s reign, it is probable that the Ganga-Kadamba year 
520 also relates to the same reign. If we now look at the contents of 
the grant of Dharmakhedi, we get good support for this view. Dharma* 
khedi, the son of Bhamakhedi and grandson of Niyarnava, who lived in 
Jayanlapura and who had the titles of Panchovishoya-mandaleswora, 
Mahendradhipati and Mahdmandalesxoara, granted, in the presence of 
his Amaiyas and Panchapdtras and the Pradhans and Jdnapadas of 
Rashtrakutavishaya, to 300 Brahmins the village of Dharmapura in 
Mahendrabhogavishaya in the * Ganga-Kadamba year 520, during the 
reign of the illustrious Dsvendravarma, son of the illustrious Ananta- 
varma of the pure family of the Gangas who lived in Kalinga- 
nagara being devoted to Gokarnaswami of Mahendragiri and who had 
the titles of Parameswara, Paramabhattaraka and Sa<l^ala-kalingadhiraja. 
Now, this Devendravarma, son of Anantavarma was already identified by 
me65 with Madhukamarnava, son of Aniyankabhima Vajrahasta alias 
Anantavarma, because in the Later Ganga Geneology, from the 29th to the 
36th king, we get alternately the names of Anantavarma and Devendra- 
varma. So, Madhukamarnava who actually issued a grant in the Ganga 
year 526 must be regarded as having had the title of Devendravarma and 
as being the Over-lord of Dharmakhedi who made his grant in the G. K. 
Era 520. 

From this Kadamba grant, we learn that, in the time of 
Devendravarma and his successor Anantavarma Vajrahasta V, the Govern- 
ment was highly organised and the Empire was divided into Mahdmanda* 
las or Great Provinces, Mazidalgs or provinces, Vishayas or Districts 
Jbhogas or Taluqs and Gramas or villages. There were officers of differ- 
ent ranks to rule over these territorial limits and the heirarchy of officials 
mentioned in the several grants with their duties only shows that the Ganga 
Empire was already large and powerful. The Amdtyas or Ministers, the 
Panchapdtras or the Five Great Chiefs, the Pradhans or Lesser Ministers, 
the Jdnapadas or Village Communities played a less powerful part than 
the Mahdmandaleswaras or Great Provincial Lords and Panchavishaya 
MaiidalSsviaras or Governors of Five Distrcts. The Kadamba Princes 
who used an Era of their own, synchronising with that of their over- 
lords, were the great provincial viceroys who employed under them lesser 
officials. Their capital was Jayantapura in MahendraBhoga vishaya 
or the modern Mandasa Zamindari in the Ganjam District. The Ganga 
Kings similarly employed as their Commanders and Governors theif close 
relatives the Vaidumbas, the Pallavas and the Chodas.^6 Officers like 

65. Vide Kalingadesachaniraj edited by me, p. 532. 

66. Vide the O.P. grant dated S, 967 of Vajrahasta V. in Ep Ind Vol XL 
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Mahdpratihara or the great door-keeper, Rahasyddhikdri or the king's 
private Secretary, Ajndpati or executor of royal grants, ^dsanddhikdri or 
official in charge of royal rescripts, Mahdsandhivigrahika or the great 
Secretary for war and peace, Purdhit or the king’s spiritual adviser and 
other Court or Temple officers, all remind us of the state of similar 
organisation in England under the Normans at about the same time. 

Another Kadamba C.P. grant of the time of Vajrahasta V, wffiich 
belongs to Daraparaja resembles the one aoted above and gives the same 
titles to the Ganga Overlords. It expressly refers to the reign of Vajra- 
hasta and states that in that reign Daraparaja, son of Chola Kamadiraja 
and Lord of Panchavishaya and jewel of the Ganga family granted the 
village of Hossandi to Kamadiraja, son of Erayamaraja of the Nagar 
Saluki family, at fhe time of marrying his daughter to him. The exe- 
cutor of this grant was Ugrakhedi, a Kadamba Prince and the writer 
was the great Foreign Secretary Drdnacharya. 

Along with the Chikkalavalasa C. P. Grant of Anantavarma 
Vajrahasta, a certain Devendravarma’s Kambakaya C. P* Grant was also 
discovered. It contains on its Seal, like che oTier C. P* Grants of the 
E. Kadamba kings, a crescent at the top, a fish in the middle and an 
elephant-goad at the bottom. It states tlTat,^ while Devendravarma, 
having his capital at Kalinganagara was living in Dantapura, the grant 
of Revenija village was made to two Brahmin Nayaks by his great 
provincial governor, the Kadamba Chief Udayaditya, son of Dharmakhedi. 
Since the date of the grant is given as §. 1103 Devendravarma mentioned 
in it should be identified w'ith Anantavarma Chodaganga’s son, Raja- 
Raja IL But that king does not possess the title Devendravarma and so 
the date of the Grant is doubtful It may refer to the reign of Devendra- 
varma RajaRaja, son of Vajrahasta V. 

A very important C. P. Grant of Dharmakhedi, son of Bhama- 
khedi has recently been published and it belongs to 5 . 976. It is 
stated in that grant that, in the 15th regnal year of Anantavarma Vajra- 
hastadeva, his great provincial governor and jewel of Kadamba familj^ 
by name, Dharmakhedi, son of Bhamakhedi granted to a certain Ujanaka 
the Madipatharakhanda in Mahendrabhdga vishaya. It is already known 
to us from the Simhapura Plates of Dharmakhedi, dated in the G. K. 
Era 520, that he was the son of ’ Bhamakhedi and there is no doubt that 
the Dharmakhedi of this grant is the same as that of the Simhapura 
Plates. Evidently, he lived in the reigns of both Madhukamarnava and 
his successor Anantavarma Vajrahastadeva V. 

There are five stone inscriptions i)i the Mukhalingam temple which also 
relate to Vajrabasta’s reign. Of these, No. 1120 dated in §, 990 states that 
Vajrahasta’s wife was called Vijaya ’Mah^devi and she w^s the daughter 
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of the Haihaya king and that she endowed God Madhukeswara with a lamp 
in perpetuity i.e., so long as the moon and the sun last. No. ixei’belongs 
to the 39th Anka year of the king. For the first time^, we learn that 
from this reign onwards, the anka mode of reckoning came to be adop- 
ted in stone inscriptions. In this mode of reckoning, the numericals 
I, 6, 10, 16, 20, 30, 40 and so on will have to be deducted from the 
total regnal period so that if a king is said to have ruled for 42 anka 
years, his real period of rule ^ill be only 35 years. Now, since in this 
second inscription, the king is given 39 years, we must note that he ruled 
really for 33. years, a fact which is known to us already from his several 
C. P.- grants. This inscription states that Gundama Nayaki of Kayastha 
family who was the wife of the king’s commander Madhuriya endowed 
50 sheep for burning a perpetuaMamp to Gpd Madhukg^wara. This custom 
of burning lamps to Siva is a meritorious act which was supposed to bring 
children and prosperity to the Donors. The third inscription No. 1122 
refers to the various paramount titles of the king noted tn his C. P. 
Grants and states that the first or chief Queen of Vajrahasta, by name, 
Prithvimahadevi, made large grants for burning perpetual lamps to God 
Madhukeswara in the presence of all the ministers, chiefs and janapadas. 
This custom of burning lamps is also found in the European Roman 
Catholic Church system and it is believed by the people that their sins 
will be washed off by doing such acts. The fourth inscription, No. 1123, 
belongs to §- 980 and refers to a donative gift of five puttis of land (40 
acres) to Madhukeswara by Rekama, wife of Kapayanayaka. The fifth 
inscription. No. 1133, belongs to the 35th anka year or 30th regnal year 
of his rule and mentions all the sovereign titles of the king including 
Paramsswara and P aramahhattdraka. It records a donative gift of an inha- 
bitant living on the banks of the River Godavari to Madhukeswara on the 
occasion of Vishuva Samkranti. From the foregoing account, we learn that 
Vajrahasta V. ruled from 8,960 to S, 992 or from A.D. 1037 to T069 and had 
all the sovereign titles .including that of Trikalingadhipati. The Kalachuris, 
Mastyas, Kadambas, Nalas, Vaidumbis, Pallavas and Haihayas were all 
related to the E.Ganga kingtv one way or the other. The Empire grew in 
power and extent and was ruled on highly organised lines. It was divi- 
ded into several ' districts such as Koluvartani, Varahavartani, Rupavartani 
Jalamvoru, Mahendrabhoga, Rashtrakuta and Bhogapura and these districts 
were ruled by Vishayadhipatis or district officials who were responsible, 
for collecting the 'king’s rent, preserving the king's peace and executing 
all royal orders. It is not only the king and his close relatives but also 
his courtiers, local officials and the public that made donative gifts to 
learned Brahmins or Gods, on ceremonial and religious occasions, gene- 
rally for their, own merit but occasionally for the merit or success of 
kings. The Siiphapura Platen of DJiarmakbe^i apd the Madras Museum 
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Plates of Indravarmadeva give a list of the names of important officials 
of the times such as Panchavisha\ja-mandailsvoara (Provincial Governor), 
(Military Commander), Amdtija (Minister), Mahdsdmanta 
(Great Feudatory,) Rdjdnaka (King's Secretary), Pdjaputra (Crown 
Prince), Dandandyaka (Magistrate), ZTparf/ca (Overseer), Purohita {King s 
Spiritual Adviser), Sa 7 idhivigrahika (Minister for war and peace), Malta- 
prarz'/i^zra (Chamberlain), ([nscriber of documents), Paiidapdsika 

(Police Superintendent), Bhata-Chdta ^Regular and Irregular Soldiers), 
Grdmapati (Village Head-man), and Yadhakdladhydd (Regular attendant). 
This heirarchy* of officials, existing in the nth century Ganga 
Empire, which held its extent from the River Mahanadi 
in the north ^0 the River Godavari in the south and which 
even extended beyond these limits in the later reigns, clearly 

proves bow the administrative machinery was minutely divided and 
worked to the highest pitch of efficiency. We learn still more interesting 
details from the several C. P. and Stone inscriptions of the. times. In 
making these donative gifts to Temples or Brahmins or Vaisyas or Kha- 
yastas or Court Servants, it was the custom for the kings or their 
consorts to assemble the several Ministers, Janapadas and Heads of culti- 
vating families and to proclaim the gifts, issuing an order, at the same 
time, to them to execute the gifts according to royal instructions. 
Religion, Learning and State interests were all alike patronised by the 
Royal Donors, Princes and People also. The king who was collecting 
taxes on land, water, income, profession as well as tributes, customs-duties 
court fees and war rates exempted his Grants from bearing the same. 
At the same time, he warned the cultivators and village communities from 
claiming the Bhdja and Bhuga i.e,, share in produce and enjoyment of 
customary dues respectively, from his donees. The several gifts must have been 
registered in the Royal Treasury as there were Keepers of records and 
Accountants. Most of these records are in Sanskrit and the use of Telugu 
language and characters in several of them shows that, throughout the whole 
extent of the country mentioned above, the people knew Telugu also. 
From the remarkable fact that the kings and the people also worshipped 
God Siva in various forms, it is evident that, at the expense of Jainism 
and Buddhism, which formerly -flourished in- the Kalinga Empire, Saivite 
Faith spread from the-Sth century ownwards. The existence of Gokarna 
Swami on Mahendragiri, Vateswara and Veereswara inPalur near Chatrapur, 
Madhukeswara and Bhimeswara in Mukhalingam and other Gods in linga 
form and with suitable temples all over the country would suggest that 
Phallic worship, standing for creative energy or Sakti, was highly popular 
with the Eastern Ganga Kings and their contemporaries. In Kalinga as 
well as in Vengi, temples came to be built for Siva and large endowments 
made so that the revival of Brahmanical Hinduism became a settled fact, 
10- a, • • 
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Chapter V. 

Devendravarma Baja Baja. A.D, 1060--1Q76. 

Vajrahasta V. was succeeded by his son Devendravarina Raja 
Rajadeva whose coronation took place in S. 993 (.A.D 1069). His rule 

lasted till §. 999 (A. D, 1076), when Chodaganga, his son, ascended the 
throne. From one of his own C. P. Grants®^ and from all the C. P. 
Grants of his son, Chodaganga, we learn that he gained a victory against 
the Tamils (the Cholas) and married Rajasundari, the daughter cf Chola 
Rajendra and also rescued Vijayaditya (the step*brother of RajaRaja- 
narendra of Vengi) when he was about to be drowned in the Chola ocean 
and reinstated him in the Western Region. It would appear that Rajen- 
drachoia II. or hbhayaktilollunga Chuiadiva invaded •Vengi to wrest it 
out of the hands of his paternal uncle. Vijayaditya VII. who usurped the 
throne of Vengi in 1063 A. I), soon after his . step-brother’s death and ruled 
overit till 1077 A. D. It was at this time, owing probably to the appeal 
made, by Vijayaditya, that RajaRaja gave help to him and rescued him 
in a battle. A treaty must have been made as the result of w’hich 
Vijayaditya was allowed to rule as the Viceroy of the Chola Emperor till 
his death in 1077 A.D. It is however, more probable that Vira Rajendra- 
deva, the Chola Emperor who luled from A D. 1063 to 1070 invaded 
Vengi and defeated Vijayaditya but finally restored him to the throne, 
owing to the intervention of Kalinga RajaRaja. As against the state- 
ment in his inscription, his marriage must have taken place before this 
time with the daughter of Rajendrachola L There is some difference of 
opinion about this Rajendrachola. The late Mr.M. Chakravarti heldf^S that 
the Chola king, whose daughter was Rajasundari, was Vira Rajendradeva I 
(1052-70). The late Mr. R. D. Banerji held,^^ agreeing with the view of 
the late Professor Kielhorn, that the Chola king, whose daughter was 
Rajasundari, was reall> Rajendrachola II alias Kulottunga Chola I and 
he married his daughter to the Eastern Ganga king RajaRaja after being 
defeated by him. Mr K. R, Subrahman^'am stated*^^ that Vira Rajendra 
Chola (A. D. 1063-1070), after his second expedition to Vengi and before 
his fourth year, married his daughter Rajasundari to RajaRaja of Kalinga 
as a deplomatic move after his conquest of Vengi and Kalinga countries. 
Mr. C. Veerabhadra Rao stated"^^ that RajaRaja was Kulottunga^s 
(Rajendrachola IPs) mother’s sister’s husband, i.e., he was son-in-law of 
Rajendrachola I. and that he gave help to Vijayaditya of Vengi when he 

67 . A. R. on S. I Ep. for I 918 -lt; 19 , C. P. Ko. 4 . 

68 . J. AS. S. Beng, Vol. LxXlI, p. 108 . 

69 . Hisfory of Orissa YoL I, pp, 247 - 248 . 

70 J.A.H.R.S. Yol. I, pp. 19 M 00 , 

71 . J,A.H.R.a Yol. I, p. 121 . 
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was attacked by Vira Rajendrachola. Dr. S. K. Iyengar stated'^^ that 
the Kalinga RajaRaja married a daughter of Rajendra as did the Eastern 
Chalukya RajaRaja of Vengi. The Visag C. P. Grant of Anantavarma 
Chodaganga *dated in S. 1057 refers to a Saivite temple, named after 
RajaRaja, and called RajaRajeswara temple, being built in Rengujed, a village 
in the Ganjam District There is a stone inscription in Nileswara temple 
in Narayanapuram which states that an image of Aditya or Sun was set 
up there. This is the first instance of Surya (Sun) worship being done by 
Ganga kings. The Dirghasi stone inscription 73 dated in S 997 (A. D. 1075) 
which contains the first and the best . specimen of Telugu poetry refers 
to Banapcdi, RajaRaja's Brahmin Minister, Commander, Chamberlain and 
Governor, who was the son of Gdkarna of A trey a g 5 tra and to his wife 
Padmavaii. The Brahmin couple built, for the Goddess of Dirghasi named 
Bhagavati or Kali, the Mukhamandopa (front pillared hall), PrdJcdra 
(surrounding wall of temple) and a (dancing hall). They also set up 

lamps to burn in perpetuity. The Brahmin Minister and Commander, 
Banapati or Vanapati did praiseworthy deeds by conquering Vengi, Kimidi, 
Kosala, Gidrisingi and Oddadesa and was therefore made a Governor. 
He also lived in the time of RajaRaja^s son and successor, A.nantavarma 
Chodaganga as attested by a grant of perpetual lamp made by him to 
God Bhimesa in Draksharamam in the East \^odavari District in 1003 
or A. D. 1080-81.74 On the occasion of U ttard'jani. and in the reign of' 
Sarvalokasraya Sri Vishnuvardhana, i.e , Rajendrachola II, son of Raja 
Raja Narendra of Vengi, Banapati, the minister of I'ri-Kalingadhipati RajaRaja 
Deva and his v/ife Padmavati endowed God Bhiineswara with a perpetual 
lamp and 50 she-buffalos for supplying ghee to the same. Inscription Nos. 
1013 and ioi6 in the same temple inform us that Anantavarma Chodaganga 
endowed a Choultry named after him in PeddadaKiremi (modern Draksha- 
rama) in Guddavadi?2atfzi (modern Ramacbe-ndrapur Taluq) with rich gifts. 
Since the Dirghasi inscription states that Banapati conquered Vengi, and -since 
RajaRaja and Anantavarma also claim victories over the Cholas when 
they invaded Vengi, we have to learn that, from this period, Vijayaditya 
became an ally of the Eastern Gangas. But it does not mean that he lost 
his control over Vengi and South Kalinga for, one of his C. P. Grants, 
actually discovere 1 in the Vizag District"^'^ states that he gave 13 villages 
in Elainanchili-KalingaoVsa as a gift to his commander. The 
presence of Eastern Ganga inscriptions in Draksh?mama temple is due to 
such political and social relations that were commenced in the time of 

72 . Vide his article KalPigad^ka in J.A.H.R.S. Yol. II, 1. p. 8. 

73 . Ep. Indica, Vol. IV, p. . 316 - 317 . 

74 . S. I. Inscriptions Vol. IV, No. IOO6, 

75 Vide The Pamulavaka C. P. Grant of Vijayaditya VXt in J. A. H. R, S. 
Yol. II pts. 3 and 4 , pp, 277 - 289 . 
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Vijayaclitya VIT, who probably became a subordinate ally of the Eastern 
Gangas. 

From the several Copper-Plate and Stone Inscriptions of Anan- 
tavarma Chodaganga and his descendants, particularly Narasiinha II 
Bhanudeva 11 and Narasimha IV, and from the Oriya work Madala Pd'njf\ 
we get the following Geneology and Chronology of the last kings of the 
Ganga Dynasty: — 


Anantavarma Vajtahasta V* A. D, 1038-1069, 
Devendravarma RajaRaja 1 . A.D. 1069-1076. 


I Anantavarma Chodaganga 
A. D. 1076-1147. 


Ulayaganda Permadideva. 

! " 

Peddajiyyanayani Chodaganga II. 
alias Rajendrachodadeva. 


2 Kamarnava VII, 3 Raghava 4 RajaRaja II 5 Aniyanka Bhima 
1147-1156. 1156-1170. 1170-1194 IT94-1198. 

6 RajaRaja'III. 1198-1211 
€ 1 

7 Anangabhima. 1211-1245 

1 

8 Narasimhadeva I. 1245-1264 

9 Bhanudeva I. 1264-1279 

10 Narasimhadeva II. 1279-1306 

11 Bhanudeva 11.^1306-1327 

12 Narasimhadeva III. 1327-1353 

13 Bhanudeva In. 1353-1378 

14 Narasimhadeva IV. 1378-1424 

I 

15 Bhrvnudeva IV. 1424-113.). 


1. AmnUivarma Chodaganga Leva. 

S.999(A.D. 1076)108. 1070 (A.D, 1147). 

After the death of Devendravarma— RajaRaja I, his son Choda- 
gangadeva succeeded to the thione. Fuller details of his reign are now 
known to US from several diffetenr kinds f(? sources such as Copper 
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Plate76 and Stone77 Inscriptions, Gold coinsTS and Literature79 in Orij^a, 
Telugu, and Tamil. 

He ascended the throne when he was prettj^ youn^ and ruled 
for 72 years Hi^ own C.P. Grants and those of his successors (Narasimha II 
and Narasimha IV) inform ns that he had several Sox^ereign titles like 
Maharaja, Rajadhiraja, Rajaparameswara, ParamabUatiaraha, Parama^ 
mdhe^ivara Paramaimishnava,Paramahralimaiiya and TrirKalingddhipaii* 
From the stone inscriptions found in the temples of Draksharamam,* 
Mukhalin^am and Sree-kurmam, \ve learn that he had several wives. His 
Chief Queens, who could share wuth him in the coronation ceremony, were 
the Chola Mahadevi named Jayamorondar and Kastnrikamodini. It is 
the latter’s son that finally succeeded the Emperor with the titles of 
Madhukamarnava (jr Kamarnava and Anantavarma. Another Queen was 
named Indira and her son Ra;^hava succeeded Kamarnava. Another wife 
was called Chandralekha and her two sons named RajaRaja and Aniyanka 
Bhima ruled .after Ra^hava. Another Queen named Vennavadevi had a son 
called Attahasadeva who does not appear to have ruled over the kingdom. 
Similarly, another son named Umavallabha also does not seem to have 
succeeded to the realm. Anantavarma Chodaganga had a brother named 
Ulagiyamvanda Permadideva and his wife was named Pallavamahadevi 
and the son born to them was callxl Peddajfyyanayani Chodaganga. He 
appears to have had the title of Mahdmnndalika suggesting thereby that he 
was in charge of a Province. From the inscriptions found in the temple of 
Narayanapuram, we learn that Anantavarma Chodnganga’s brother who 
was called Ulayaganda Permadi and his son Rajendrachodadeva were 
both employed as Provincial Governors during the period A. D. 1132 to 
1139 . Several inscriptions of Anantavarma’s generals, commanders and 
ministers are also found in the same temple. The Chief Minister of the 
Emperor seems to be Pinnayabhnttn, a learned Brahmin. His Foreign 
Secretary was Sommula Rechana. His military commanders were Allanasarma 
Chamilpati, Eradora Chemrxpati,and Banapati, who was also the commander 
and minister of his father RajaRaja. It is gratifying to note that these 

76. J.A.H.R.S. Yol T, pp. 40-.1S and 106-H4. 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. XYIIT, pp. 161-165 and 165.172 and 172 176. 

J. As, Soc. of Bengal, Yol, LXY. Pt. I pp. 229-273 and Yol, LXIY, Pt. 
pp 128-155. Also A, R. on S, I. Ep. for 1918-19, 0. P. No. 9. 

77. S. I. Inscriptions Yols. IV, Y and YI, Draksharamam, Mukhalingam, 
Sreekurmam, Mahendragiri and Simhacliellara Temple Inscriptions. Also, A.R. on 
Arch. Survey of India for 1911-1-2, pp. 1'^1-176* 

78. Yide my article The Kaliaga Ganga and Kadamha Gold coins in 
J.AH.R.S, Yol. Y, pp. 249-250. Also, Ind. Ant. vol. XXY, pp. 317-22. 

79. M^dala P^nji, Kallngattnpam.u and the Telugu Inscriptions in S, I. Ins- 
criptions Yols. lY, V and YT. ^ 



Brahmins distinguished themselves in those days not only as ministers 
and spiritual advisers but also as military commanders. Most of the 
grants or gifts were made either through the Puravari (Head of the city) 
or the Q-a?iaka (Accountant) or the Kaya?,iain (Village clerk). 

The names of the kings, queens and royal relatives suggest that 
Chola influence was at its height during this period in Kalingadesa. This 
led Dr. Muzumdar to think that the Eastern Ganga language, and alpha- 
bet was Tamil but this view is wrong* The Eastern Chalukyas like the Eastern 
Gangas had matrimonial conne^ctions with the Choi as and other southern 
dynasties and named their princes after the Chola Sovereigns. The Eastern 
Chalukyas supported at first the Kannada language but later on patronised 
Andhra (Telugu) language and literature. Similarly, the Eastern Gangas 
used the Telugu language and literature until, after the conquest of 
Utkala, coming under the influence of the Oriyns, they patronised the 
Oriya language and literature. However, they continued to publish their 
Grants in all the temples of Kalinga Proper and Southern Kalinga (Modern 
Ganjam and Visag Districts respectively) in Telugu language, occasionally 
using Oriya for a few inscriptions. The statement of Dr. Muzumdar that 
Madald Pdnji was at first probably written in Tamil and then translated 
into Oriya lacks authority. The few Tamil Inscriptions found on 
Mahendragiri and in the Simlfachellam and Mukhalingam Temples are due 
to the visits of conquest paid by Chola kings or their commanders to those 
places. We have, however, no difficuliy- in accepting the view that the 
style of construction of the Temples in both Vengi and Kalinga countries 
was due to the influence of the Cholas. It is only after the conquest 
of Utkala that the use of the Oriya language spread in that country and 
the construction of Temples also became Oriya in style. 

The kings of this Last Ganga Dynasty expressly state, in their 
inscriptions, that they belong to the Mreyagdlra and the Lunar Vdmsa, 1 'hey 
are regarded bj- some as Kshatrjyas and their marriage connections with the 
Cholas, Chalukyas, Pallivas, Vaidumbas and Haihayas lend colour to 
this view. I hay trace their descent from some of the Kshatriya Heroes 
of the Mahabharata war, but it is doubtful wh(?ther thy can he regarded 
as pure kshalriyas of the old type. While Dr. B. C. Muzumdar thinks 
that the Later Gangas were Tamils, some scholars think that they were 
Oriyas. The truth, as culled out from their inscriptions* seems to be 
that they weie, till the middle of the 12th century, Andhra in language and 
civilisation. From the middle of the nth century, coming under Chola 
influence, they look up. Chola titles and built temples after the Chola 
style. But, from after the conquest of Utkala in or about A. 1 ). 113^ they 
imbibed Oriya traditions and gradually became Oriya in languag^ and 
raditions and also changed their faith from Saivism to Vgishqavism. 
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xAnantavarma Chodaganga was crovaied in A. D- 1076 in Kalinga- 
nagara or modern Mukhalingam in Parlakimidi Taluq. From his ov.n 
C. P. Grants ani those of Naiasimha II and Narasimha I\^ we learn 
that his Empire extended to R. Godavari in the south, the city of 
Midhunapura or Mi.dnapur in the north, the Bay of Bengal in the east 
and the Eastern Ghats in the west. In his youth, he learnt Vedas and 
Sastras and all kinds of fine Arts and excelled in warlike deeds by con- 
quering the Utakala and Vengi kings and ^obtaining tribute from them. 
Being closely related to the Chola Emperor Rajendra Chola IL or Kulo 
ttunga, he received help from him. Daring his reign, there was freguen^ 
intercourse between the Chola and the Ganga countries as evidenced by 
the several gr2nts of the Chola Princes and Princesses which were re- 
corded in the Drakstiaramam and Mukhalingam Temples. For instance, 
in 1082 xA. D., the son of Kulottunga Chola Deva by name Vira Choda 
Deva, who was then acting as the Viceroy of Vengi, visited Mukha- 
lingam and granted 8 Puttis of land (64 acres) towards the worship and 
offerings, of God Madliukeswara.^^ Similarly, the wife of Choda- 
ganga by name Choda Mahadevi granted, towards the gift of a lamp to 
God Bhimesa of Draksharama, some Kulottunga Madas (coins)^f- The 
younger brother of xAnantavarnia Chodaganga by name Ulaguyyavamda 
Permadi and his wife Pallava Mahadevi and their son Peddajiyyanayani 
Chodaganga made certain gifts to the same God.^^ In the nth regnal 
year of Kulottunga, Chodaganga and his son and wife sent certain gifts 
through Gangagonda Chodaganga Vairagi Yamdari.^3 names of some more 
wives of xAnantavarma Chodaganga are also mentioned in the inscriptions and 
their names are Rajuladevi,^^ Padmaladevi^^, Patfamahadevi Jayam- 
gonda chodiyam,^^ Sriyadevi,^^ Lilavatidevi,^^ Kalyanadev,i^9 Dennava* 
mahadevi. The last Princess is mentioned as the second wife of the 
Emperor and her son is named Attahasadeva. He does not seem to have 
succeeded to the throne. From the Emperor’s Visag C, P, Grant dated 
S. 1040, we learn that he conquered Vengi and Utkala countries. Pro- 
bably that accounts for the fact that he and his family visited God 
Bhimeswara of Draksharamam in the East Godavari Dt in A,D. 1128* His 
Empire must have extended from the R, Ganges to the R. Godavari by 
that time. An inscription of the Emperor found in the Temple at Sri- 
Kurmam^^ expressly states that the Emperor Chodaganga, having sub, 


80 S. I. Inscriptions Vol V, Mukhalingam Temple Inscr. No, 1005, 
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<^Kied Western, Northern and Eastern countries satisfied Divas, Rsis- 
Pitrus and B rahma7ias with rich gifts.. 

Though the Copper-Plate inscriptions of Chodaganga would lead 
us to believe that that king’s coronation ceremony took place in S. 999, 
his Mukhalingam stone inscriptions indicate that he succeeded to ‘the throne 
in S. 997 only. The delay of two years in getting himself crowned was 
due to the fact that his father RajaRaja was still alive. Probably, in 
the cloMng years of his reign, RajaRaja made his elder son his co-ruler 
to acquaint him with the art of government. RajaRaja had a younger 
son, named Ulgiainvanda Peramadideva, who was appointed as a Provincial 
Governor by Anantavarma Chodaganga. The two brothers seem to have 
been on very friendly terms. The Mukhalingam inscription No. a 018 
states that Saka year 1072 is equal to Chodaganga’s 75th regnal year and 
this suggests that the statement contained in his C. P.^ Grants that he 
ruled for 70 years is not quite correct. Probably, it can be explained i^^ 
the sense that though he was. the clejure ruler for 75 years as stated in 
his stone inscription, he laid down his office on account of his old age in 
his 70th regnal year only as stated in his C.P, grants. This receives 
confirmation from the two facts.viz., that his son’s (Kamarnava’s) coronation 
took place in 8. 1064 only^nd that his actual rule began in S. 1068. 

Anantavarma Chodaganga had several names. Thus, ChMukya 
Gahga, Vikrama Gahgeswara, Vira Rajendra Chodaganga and Gangeswara- 
devabhupa are all found in the stone inscriptions. He had also several 
titles as indicated in his copper-plate and stone inscriptions and one of 
them Faramavaishnava is note-worthy. Till his reign, all the Eastern 
Ganga Kings were Saivites but he made a signilicanl departure by 
professing to belong to the cult of Vishnu also. Prabably this change 
was due to his coming into contact with Utkaladesa which he conquered 
in. or about A. D. 1132. It w^as about this period also that Temples for 
Vishnu came to be built in Mukhalingam, Srikurmam' and Simhachellam. 
In 113s, he changed his capital to Cuttack, where also he built lofty 
temples. 


{To he continued.) 
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HINDUVULA. PANDUGALC. 

BY Air. S. PRATAFA REDDI, E.A., B.L. ^ 

The author covers a new ground in this work. Books on 
the traditional and ritualistic aspects of Hinduism are rare and this work 
is thus a welcome addition to the Telugu ?^terature. In a short Preface 
Dr. Radhakrishnan lays down that festivities are valuable only in so far 
as they afford a recreation from the daily worries of our life and tend 
to promote social intercourse. In the same breath, the learned Doctor 
asserts that most of these festivities are condemnable and pities the lot 
of those that are unable to get out of their grip. A general disregard 
for these, is, according to him, a hall-mark of an educated man. A 
strange compliment and in a mystic strain ! The author professes that 
his book is mainly intended for those that are ignorant of the significance 
of the Hindu festivities. He gives many different versions of the origin 
of each observance, as found in many standard works and criticises them 
with a shrewd mind. The book gives ver}^ interesting information about 
sixty Hindu festivals. Though one may not ^gree with all the views of 
Air. Reddi, — and the orthodox section would certainly dub him a heretic, 
— one cannot, help appreciating his powerful style and lucid argument 
which make him a successful popular writer. Sometimes the author’s 
commentaries are really brilliant and bring out clearly the relationship 
between tradition and past history. The book contains fine illustrations 
and those of Vamana and Bhishma are specially valuable. 

AI. Rama Rao. 


ANTARJATIYA DHARAIA ^ASTRAAIU 
BY AIR. VALLURI SURYANARAVANA RAO, B.A., B.L., L.T. 

The Telugu language is just beginning to • enrich its literature 
from various new and foreign sources. Treatises on Political science are 
rare in this language— especially those on western lines. Though stray 
articles on modern politics appear here and there in journals and news* 
papers, no connected attempt has yet been made. Air. Suryanarayana 
Rao’s book removes this want. The author has chosen a really compli- 
cated theme and has executed his work with remarkable success. His 
terminology is well-suited and his style impressive and easy— going. The 
book gives very valuable information and is bound to enlighten everybody. 
It would have been better if the section on the “League of Nations” 
gave some more details and sketched the history of the League from its 
inception. Al, RAMA RAQ. 

Xl • ^ 
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THE KADAMBA KULA:— A History of Ancient and Medieval 
Karnataka by George M. Moraes, M.A., with a Preface by Rev. H. 
Heras, S. J., Published by B. X. Furtado and Sons, Bombay. 

This is a Thesis which w^as submitted to the University of Bom 
bay for the M.A.. Degree and awarded the Chanceller’s Medal. 

The Title of the book is a little embarassing as the Kadamba 
Dynasty alone cannot be said to have ruled over the entire Kuntaladesa 
in the Ancient or Medieval perf-od. But the work is of greatest value 
and, as pointed out by the late Dr. V. A. Smith, the Hi.^^tory of South 
India is to be worked out by several South, Indian Scholars engaged in 
studying the fortunes of the several dynasties that ruled over the different 
parts in different times. After the fall of the Imperial Andhras and 
before the rise of the Pallavas, ‘the Kadambas played an independent 
part and their later history is full of importance to culture and commerce. 
Sculpture and architecture were well fostered by the kings. Mr. Moraes 
has done a great national service by writing this history of Kuntaladesa 
from the 4th to the 14th century A. D. He has divided his work into 
8 different parts and each part into two or more chapters. In the first 
part, he gives the Pre-kadamba history of Kuntala and the origin of the 
Kadambas. We cannot agree with his view^ regarding the origin, for, like 
the Pallavasj E. Kadambas, E. Gangas and Chalukyas, these W. Kadam* 
bas also migrated from their original home in the North of India to the 
South. In the second part, the author gives the history of the Early 
Kadamba kings from Mayurasarma to Madhuvarma with their chrono* 
logy. In part III, he gives an account of Banavasi under the Chalukyas 
and Rashtrahuta. In parts IV, V and Vl, he describes the Kadambas of 
Hangal, Goa and of several places including Kalinga. Part VII is of 
particular interest even to the general reader, as it describes the religion 
administration, social life, culture and architecture of the period Part VIII 
gives Kadamba Geography with a lengthy Lexicon of ancient places. In 
the appendix are given some important unpublished inscriptions with 
plates. The several illustrations and maps really enhance the value of 
the work and we congratulate the author for the original work he pro- 
duced and the publishers for the neat get*up. R. SUBBA RAO- 

HISTORY OF ORISSA. 

By the late r. d. Benerji, m.a. 

Vol. I. Published R. Chatterjee, Calcutta and priced Rs. 20. 

We review the work with ‘mingled feelings' because its learned 
author did not live to see it out. Though it contains much new and 
original information about the ancient history of Kalinga, it suffers from 
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several serious defects, which, we hope, will be removed in the next 
edition. The numerous monochrome plates printed almost entirely relate 
to the sculptures at Udayagiri and Khandagiri* as if they alone represent the 
whole of Kalinga art. In the first chapter on “Topography’^ the author 
indulges in impossibilities. His views that the districts North of the 
Godavary Delta were originally Oriya-speaking (p. i) and that the Andhra 
country originally lay to the South of the Godavary, and that the Telugu 
language has now crept up northwards (p. 3} are wrong. The author’s ignorance 
of C.P. inscriptionsrangingfrom the 6 thce 1 itury A.D, and stone inscriptions 
from the loth century, written in the Telugu script and Telugu language, 
resp, is really pitiable. We cannot agree with the author’s statement in 
Ch.V, that Kalinga remained unconquered till the time ofAsoka. In Ch.VI 
dealing with Khamvela, the author is at his best, though his estimate of 
Kharavela’s empire (cf. map on p. 73) and the identification of Mushika 
with Muzuris, are not correct. The remarks in Ch. VII entitled “The 
Overseas Empire’' that Kalinga is the ancient name of the Telugu country 
and the Telangs of Burma derived thair name from Trikalinga, are curious. 
The author could have easily filled up the gap from the fall of the 
Kharavela dynasty to the rise of the Sailodbhavas (Ch. VHl) from the 
various C. P. Grants of the Salankayana, ^ Vishnukimdin, E. Ganga and 
E. Chalukyan dynasties, instead of recounting the contents of the Madala 
Panji. The reader might here refer to the “ Kalingadesa Charitram'' 
published by the A. H R. Societj. Strange to say, the author discre- 
dits Samudragupta’s conquest of Kalinga too. Ch. IX. betrays many pit- 
falls. The author’s neglect of the Ganga Era alongside of the Vallabhi 
and Harsha Eras is remarkable while his view that Orissa was not 
included in the Empire of Harsha is wrong. The author’s views regarding 
the location of the capital of Kalinga {Ch. X) are vague and indefinite. His 
view :hat the Gangeya Era starts from 77S A. D. (Ch. XI) is baseless. 
The dates of several inscriptions on pp. 227-230 are wrong. The history 
of the Eastern Gangas is quite slippery and incomplete. 

The book betrays total ignorance of the numerous Telugu and 
Oriya inscriptions published in the volumes of South Indian Inscriptions 
and the Journal of the A. H. R. S. No History of Orissa can be complete 
without a study of these records. It is hoped that the work will soon 
be revised and made more up to date, in the light of these remarks. 

R. SUBBA RAO. 



THE KAKATIYA CONFERENCE HELD AT WARANQAL, 


R. SUBBA RAO, M.A., L.T. 

The following constitute the Proceedings of the Public Meetings 
held in the Osmania College Hall, on sgth, 26th and 27th April igz2. 
Among those present, the prominent were the following gentlemen: — 

Messrs, Darabjee Bapoojee Chinoy, Subedar of Warangal, 
Mahaminad Abdul Basit Khan, First Taluqdar of Warangal, Ex-justice 
Keshavarao, High Court Yakil, Sreenivasarao Satma, BaVat-law, Dharma- 
veer yaman Naik, Jageerdar, Pingle Venkataramareddy, Deshmukh and 
Honorary Sessions Judge, K. S. Vaidya M.A. L.L.B,, Sirdar Niranjan 
Singh, D.S.P, Warangal, Govindrao Tahsildar, Abdul Aziz Khan B-A, 
Principal, Osmania College, Warangal, A. Venkataramanaih M.A., L.T. ^ 
Superintendent, Government Normal School, Warangal, K. Sreeramarao, 
High Court Vakil, K. Sundararao, High Court Vakil, Mohammad Abdul 
Azeez, A. Gopalarao and A. Jlamachendrarao, Professors of the Warangal 
College, Professor T. Yenkataratnam M.A. of the Guntur College, A. 
Srinivasarao, M.A., M. Ramarao B.a. (hons.) M.R.A.S., Mr. Joshi of the 
Archaeological Department, Hyderabad, M. Hanumantharao and S. Pratap- 
reddy B.A., BL., High Court Vakils, Plyderabad, Akarepu Chenniah, 
Komeravelly Kasiah, Dr. C. Narayanarao M.A., L.T., P.K.D., B. V. Krishn^. 
Rao B.A., B.L., A. Bapiraju B.A, Seshadri Ramana Kavulu, M. Rama- 
kotiswara Rao and Members pf the Reception Committee. 

The Delegates and Visitors, led by the Presidents, started in a 
procession from the adjoining College. Hostel to the College Hall. Before 
the commencement of the Meeting, Prayer in Sanskrit was conducted by 
Mr. M. Ramakoteswararao, those assembled standing. Then,. the Honorary 
Secretary of the Society made the following Opening address: — 

Opening Address of Mr. R. Subba Rao, M.A., LT,, Honorary Secretary 
of the A, H. R. Society, Rajahmundry . 


Gentlemen, 

Just ten years back, in 1922, Messrs, C. Veerabhadrar^o, M. S. 
Sarma, B. V. Krishnarao B.A., B.L., and C. Narayanarao, M.A,, L.T. 
started this Society at Rajahmundry and published in the same year a 
Telugu work called Raja Raja Patiabhisheka Sanchikt, containing 
Jpsvrned articles written by several scholars on different topics relating to the 
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history of the Eastern Cbalukyas— a branch of the Western Chalukyas 
of Badami who settled in the Vengi country in the beginning of the 
7th century A. This commemoration volume was published under the 
editorship of Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao as a result of the Celebration of the 
Ninth Centenary of Raja Raja Narendra at Rajahmundry by the Society 
in 1922. 

In 1924, when I was transferred to the Govt. Arts College 
Rajahmundry as Lecturer in History, the Society elected me as its Hon. 
Secretary and ever since, I have been holding that office. Since 1926, the 
Society has been publishing a Quarterly Journal in English and so far 
22 parts have been published, Several Zamindars and learned people 
have donated or subscribed to the realisation of this important object of 
the Society and our^best thanks are due to them. 

In June 1927, the Society celebrated the ‘‘ Kalinga Day ’’ at 
Mukhalingam under the kind patronage of the Zamindars of Parlakimidi 
and Khallikota, and Messrs Sir A. P. Patro, and Sri Raja Vikramadeva 
Varma and other liberal— minded gentlemen and published a Commemoration 
volume — the second of the kind in Telugu— called Kalinjadesa Ohnritra 
under my editorship in 1931. 

The Society has now resolved to hold the Kakatiya celebration 
here at Warangal and to publish a Commemoration volume in Telugu — 
the third of its kind-^called Kakatiya Sanchika under the editorship of 
my old pupil and friend Mr. M. Rama Rao, B.A,, (Hons.) 

• The Society fixed upon this centre for this celebration for several 
reasons, the chief among which may be stated thus : ^ 

Firstly, Warangal was the capital of the Kakatiyas and naturally 
the commemoration of the event should be celebrated hsre only. 

Secondly, in attempting to write a commemoration volume, the 
scholars must have a chance to see the ancient capitals, their ancient 
forts and walls, temples and their architecture and other valuable anti- 
quities, by going on excursive lours to the several places. 

Thirdly, in holding the Historical Exhibition here wffiich is a 
necessary accompaniment of the event, the Society hopes to draw upon 
the resources of this State. H. E, H, the Nizam's Archaeological Depart- 
ment, the Rcddi Boarding House, Sree Krishnadevaraya Andhra Bhasha 
Nilayam and the Lakshmanaraya Parisodhaka Mandali, all of Hyderabad 
and the several local organisations of Hanumakonda, Mattewada and 
Warangal are all expected to partake in the Exhibition and bring the 
original inscriptions or their estampages, Palmyrah leaf manuscripts, coins 
and other historical material lying with them so that the educative 
yalue of the exhibition may be enhanced* 
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history of the Eastern Cbalukyas—a branch of the Western Chalukyas 
of Badami 'who settled in the Vengi country in the beginning of the 
7th century A. D* This commemoration volume was published under the 
editorship of Mn B. V, Krishna Rao as a result of the Celebration of the 
Ninth Centenary of Raja Raja Narendra at Rajahmundry by the Society 
in 1922. 

In 1924, when I was transferred to the Govt Arts College 
Rajahmundry as Lecturer in History, the Society elected me as its Hon. 
Secretary and ever since, I have been holding that office- Since 1926, the 
Society has been publishing a Quarterly Journal in English and so far 
22 parts have been published, Several Zamindars and learned people 
have donated or subscribed to the realisation of this important object of 
the Society and our'best thanks are due to them. 

In June 1927, the Society celebrated the “ Kalinga Day'’ at 
Mukhalingam under the kind patronage of the Zamindars of Parlakimidi 
and Khallikota, and Messrs Sir P- Patro, and Sri Raja Vikramadeva 
Varma and other liberal— minded gentlemen and published a Commemoration 
volume — the second of the kind in Telugii— called Kalm'jadesa Cknritra 
under my editorship in 1931. 

The Society has now resolved to hold the Kakatiya celebration 
here at Warangal and to publish a Commemoration volume in Telugu — 
the third of its kind-^called Kakatiya Sancliika under the editorship of 
my old pupil and friend Mr. M. Rama Rao, B.A,, (Hons.) 

• The Society fixed upon this centre for this celebration for several 
reasons, the chief among which may be stated thus : 

Firstly, Warangal was the capital of the Kakatiyas and naturally 
the commemoration of the event should be celebrated hare only. 

Secondly, in attempting to write a commemoration volume, the 
scholars must have a chance to see the ancient capitals, their ancient 
forts and walls, temples and their architecture and other valuable anti- 
quities, by going on excursive tours to the several places. 

Thirdly, in holding the Historical Exhibition here which is a 
necessary accompaniment of the event, the Society hopes to draw upon 
the resources of this State- H. E, H. the Nizam’s Archaeological Depart- 
ment, the Rcddi Boarding House, Sree Krishnadevaraya Andhra Bhasha 
Nilayam and the Lakshmanaraya Parisodhaka Mandali, all of Hyderabad 
and the several local organisations of Hanumakonda, Mattewada and 
Warangal are all expected to partake in the Exhibition and bring the 
original inscriptions or their estampages, Paimyrah leaf manuscripts, ^ 
and other historical material lying with them so that the educ 
yalue of the exhibition may be enhanced* 
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Gentlemen, H. E. H. Nizam’s State has been the home of several 
dynasties which rose and perished here and it is the earnest duty of the 
historian to study the past to know what it can teach to adjust the 
future. Here flourished the ancient Andhra, Vakataka, Chalukya, Rashtra- 
kuta and Kakatiya Dynasties , to name only the chief and important. We 
are now concerned with the study of the Kakatiyas whose history is linked 
closely with that of the Chalukyas of Badami and Kalyan. Most of the 
temples belong to the Chalukyan style and we have the finest specimens 
of this class in the temples of Hanumakonda, Warangal, Kollipaka, 
Palampet and Itagi and the beautiful carvings and sculptures are really 
life*like. The several inscriptions found in these and other temples have 
to be collected and published before the history of the dynasties can be 
said to be completely written. It is wflth the object of' doing that work we 
arranged the meeting here and we depend upon the local officers and scholars 
as well as Zamindars for the necessary help. 

Gentlemen, I may be permitted in conclusion to narrate the 
circumstances under which we are assembling here today. Our Society, 
soon after the celebration of the Raja Raja Day, resolved to celebrate 
the Kakatiya Day but owing together influences gave up the idea and celeb- 
rated the Kalinga Day and published the Kalinga Volume, Then, again 
the old idea was taken up and myself and my friend Mr. M. Rama Rao 
were deputed by the Society to see the several officers of H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s State and the learned scholars sympathisers here with a view' to 
obtain their support for the successful celebration of the evenn Thanks 
to my friend Mr. Khursheed Ali, Director of the Dew'ani Dafter, Hyderabad, 
we were able to interview the Dy. Home Secretary who kindly suggested 
certain conditions subject to which the sanction will be given. On our 
complying with them, we got the sanction. In this connection, it is my 
duty to express, on behalf of the Society, our grateful thanks to the 
Government of this State for not only giving the sanction to hold the 
meetings here but also for lequesting the College authorities here to 
place the College and Hostel buildings at our disposal and for instructing 
the Archaeological Department to partake in the Exhibition arranged by 
us here. 

Gentlemen I must also express my thanks to Messrs. Raja 
Bahadur Kotval VenKatrama Reddi Garu, 0. B. E., for his kind and keen 
interest and active help, Pingle Venkatrama Reddi Garu for kindly 
consenting to be the Chairman of the Reception Committe, Dharmavir 
Waman Naik Jagirdarf or kindly consenting to open the Historical Exhibition, 
Prof. S. Hanumantha Rao for kindly consenting to preside on this occa 
Sion, Vakils M. Hanumantha Rao and S, Pratapreddi for helping me with 
their advice throughout and last but not least in importance, M. Rama- 
kotiswara Rao and his local friends who formed tho Reception Committee 
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and who are mainly responsible for all arrangements here. I must not 
also omit to mention the help I am receiving at the hands of the Subedar 
Saheb and the First Taluqdar Saheb and other local officials. I now 
request the Chairman of the Reception Committee to read his address. 

Address of Mr. Pingie Venka^ Rama Reddi, Desmukh, and President 
Reception Committee of the Kakatiya Conference, Warangal, 

Gentlemen, 

I believe that I am extremely fortunate in having the honour of 
inviting you all cordially to this historic place for the celebration of this 
Historical Conference in commemoration of the great Kakatiyas under 
whose paternal care these parts have enjoyed widespread reputation. 
I wish to place before you the objects of this assemblage and a few 
facts about the KalJatiyas that are within my knowledge. 

The Andhra Historical Research Society of Rajahmundry have 
already celebrated the Chalukya Day and the Ganga Day and brought 
out the Raja Raja Narendra Sanchika and the Kalinga Sanchika. As a 
result of this Kakatiya Conference, the Kakatiya Sanchika will also be 
shortly published by them. This will surely bring to light the ancient 
glories of the Empire of Warangal and the contemporary social and 
literary life of the Andhras and will serve 5s a beacon light for the re- 
construction of our future. 

It is of gread significance, that this Conference should be held 
here. Some years ago, the late Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao has told us 
that buried in these parts is quite a wealth of historical material bearing 
on the ancient glory of the Andhra nation. As of other dynasties, this 
part of the Dominions abounds in numerous inscriptions of the Kakatiyas 
that are already partly destroyed or are fastly sharing that fate. Every 
village contains bundles of palm leaf manuscripts and every mound is 
capable of yielding hordes of ancient coins. 

Those of you that have perused the inscriptions acquired by 
our Archaeological Department and edited for them by scholars at 
Madras, do know 'many facts about the Kakatiyas. The history of this 
dynasty has been recently reconstructed from literature, inscriptions and 
the local Records. From Hanumakonda and Warangal the fame and 
name of the Andhras spread far and wide and their artistic and political 
genius was known everywhere. All this neighbourhood is of historic im- 
portance. Scholars have discussed to some extent whether the Kakatiyas 
were Reddis or Kammas, though the problem has not yet been solved. 
In my opinion, both the Velamas and the Kammas branched off from 
an original Reddi community and the mutual jealousies of these peoples 
arising out of differences in customs, habitat and politics ultimately 
brought in the ruin of the great Kakatiya* Empire. The Kakatiyas must 
have belonged to the community of the Mdtati Reddis, the ancestors 
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pf those that are now living in the Mattevada Sima. According to the 
‘ Pratapa Charitrain ’ an old traditional work, the Kakatiyas ruled for 
about a thousand years, thoiigh this is not borne out by other sources. 

Prola is the earliest known king of this dynasty. By the time 
of Rudradeva, the empire extended up to the Sea in the East, Kalyan 
in the West, Malaya hills in the North and Srisailam in the South 
while Prataparudra extended it up to Kanchi in the South and Deva- 
giri in the North. The Kakatiyas who rose to fame on the ashes of the 
Chalukyas, gave a new orientation to Andhra genius. The wealth of this 
nation was a subject of common talk in foreign markets while its artistic, 
literary and political capacities struck the admiration of one 
and all. Kakati is a Jaina goddess and the Kakatiyas who worshipped 
her are said to be jains by faith. At any rate that ceems to have been 
the case up to Prola. After him the monarchs of this line patronized 

Saivism. Kakatiya sculpture, as exhibited in the famous temples of 
Hanumakonda, Warangal, Ramappa and Pillalamarri, indicates the contem- 
porary excellence of fine arts. Rudra shifted the capital to Warangal and 
patronized many learned men, King Ganapati was a great and pious 
ruler. The great lakes of Pakhala, Ramappa, Ganapur and Lakkavaram 
were constructed in his reign. ViraSaiva literature received much patro- 
nage at his hands. He - tutored his only daughter Rudramba 
in the intricacies of state— Eraft and made her the sovereign of the vast 
empire after him. Rudramba is a unique figure in several respects. If 
it were an enemy harassing the country, she was there in person to 
repel him ; if it were a matter worrying the brains of her ministers, 
she was there in time to solve the problem in a nice manner. She had a 
kind word for everyone of her subjects, be he feudatory, scholar or, a humble 
citizen. This famous queen is reputed to have visited Vaddepalli, my 
birth place, along with her daughter, to worship Ganapati there. 
Pratapa. Rudra was the last of the Kakatiyas. The work “Prataparudriya” 
gives us a good account of this monarch’s rule. 

The history of Warangal is now 'being sung by the prolific musi- 
cians of the lower classes. Accounts are also found in literature and the 
local Records. It is very necessary to bring out an authentic history, 
with the help of these and other sources. I hope that this will soon be 
•realised in the Kakatiya Sanchika to be shortly published by the A. H. R. 
Society. The Epigraphical Department of Madras, the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Dept, and the Lakshmanaraya Parisodhaka Mandali are all 
bringing to light several records of the Kakatiyas. 

My thanks are due in the first place to Mr, R. Subba Rao, 
M.A., L.T., the Secretary of the A.H.R.S. who was responsible for the 
celebration of this Conference here and for obtaining the necessary per- 
mission from H.E.H. the Nizam’s Govt. Our thanks are also due to the 
various scholars who have prepared valuable papers for this occasion. . 
Professors. Hanumantha Rao of the Nizam. College has kindly consented 
to preside over this Conference,, at our request. Scholars bf his type are 
rare in these dominions. Thanking you all once more for having 
assembled here on this momentous occasion, I request the learned pro- 
fessor to kindly occupy the presidential chair* 
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Presidential Address of Professor S. Hanaiiianta Rao M.A. of H.E.H. 

The Nizam’s Collegre, Hyderabad. 

Gentlemen, 

• 

My first duty is to thank the Andhra Historical Research 
Society for the great honour they have done me in asking me to preside 
over their Conference that is being held in this ancient city of Warangal. 

I am conscious of the fact, that there are in this gathering, distinguished 
scholars of Andhra history and literature,^ who would have done better 
justice to this office than myself. I take it that the reason, for electing 
me to this responsible office, is just to establish a link between the work, 
that the Andhra Historical Research Society is carrying on at Rajah- 
mundry and similar work that some of* us are carrying on, though on a 
much smaller seals, in H. E. H. The Nizam’s Dominions. You will, there- 
fore, bear with me if I devote the main portion of my address, to 
indicate the work that is being carried out by the Government and the 
people of H. E. H. The Nizam’s Dominions, in the various departments 
of Historical Research. 

Research into the indigenous sources of Indian history is of 
comparatively recent origin. It is only after the reforms of Lord Curzon, 
that the Government of India have thoroi 2 gI>ly reorganised the Archaeo- 
logical Department. It is only during the last fifteen years that the 
Universities have begun to provide facilities for research in Indian 
History and to utilise the material provided by the Archaeological Depart** 
ment for the reconstruction of ancient and medieval Indian history. The 
Government of the Indian States have followed the example of th^ 
Government of India and have created their own departments of Archaeology • 

It was in the year 1914 that H. E Hj The Nizam was graciously 
pleased to create the Archaeological Department, with Mr. Yazdani as 
Director. Before 1914, the antiquities of the State were under the juris- 
diction of the Bombay Archaeological Surveyor. The names of Fergusson 
Burgess, Griffith and Lady . Herringham should be remembered as the 
pioneers of Deccan archaeology. A detailed account of the antiquities of 
the Nizam’s Dominions is to be found in two valuable books, the 
Bombay Gazetteer published in 1884 and the Historical and Descriptive 
sketch of the Nizam’s Dominions by the Late Nawab Syed Hussain 
Bilgrami Imad-ul-mulk Bahadur and Wilmot. Mr. Consens, who was the 
Government of India Archaeological Surveyor at Bombay prepared a list 
of antiquities in the Dominions and is also the author of two valuable 
books on Bijapur architecture. Mention must also be made of Mr. 
Ramakrishna Kavi, who wrote a small monograph on some of the Telugu 
inscriptions of the Dominions. 

1 % 
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The beginning of the Twentieth century inaugurates the epoch 
of Renaissance in Hyderabad and one of the signs of this new age, is 
the creation of the Archaeological Department. The NiZam’s Dominions 
are full of antiquities representing the primitive culture of Neolithic man 
and the more advanced culture and civilization of several historic dynas- 
ties in the different epochs of history. 

Pre -historic graves known technically as cairns and cromlechs lie 
scattered all over the Dominions, especially in the Telingana. The cairns 
at Raigir in the Nalgonda District, at Janampet in the Poloncba Taluq, 
in the Warangal District and at Maula Ali, a few .miles from the city of 
Hyderabad have been carefully examined. The pottery found in those 
graves bears close resemblance to the Adaichanallur pottery in the Madras 
Museum. The Nizam’s Dominions contain several aboriginal tribes, like 
the Gonds, the ICoyas, the Kurumbas and the Banjavas who represent the 
survivals of neolithic culture. The enthusiastic secretary of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society. Mr. R. Subba Rao has made several contri^ 
butions on the subject of some of these aboriginal tribes. There is great 
Scope for work in this direction in the interior of the State. 

Let us pass on to the historic period and look at the contri- 
butions of the Deccan to hi^tofical knowledge and to civilisation and 
culture during the three centuries that preceded and the three centuries' 
that followed the Christian era. The discovery of the Asokan edict at 
Maski in the Raichur Dt. is of great importance, in establishing the 
theory of the Mauryan invasion of the Deccan. Asoka’s edicts were 
known only by the mention of his titles Devanam Piya and Piya Darsi 
but this edict mentions Asoka by name. More recently, near Koppal 
' about 21 miles west of the ruins of Hampi, on the frontier of H. E, H. 
The Nizam’s Dominions, two more edicts of Asoka have been discovered 
and are in course of publication by H. E. H. The Nizam’s Archaeological 
Department. These together with the recent discoveries near Gooty 
strengthen the theory of the Mauryan invasion of the Deccan. 

The two important cities of the Andhra Satavahanas, Paithan 
and Tagara are situated in the Nizam’s Dominions. Paithan has been 
selected by the Department, as the first centre for excavation. The 
greatest legacy of this dynasty to the culture of India— nay even to the 
culture of the world — is all that is represented by the word — Ajanta. The 
architecture, sculpture and painting of Ajanta are unique. Until the 
period of the Italian Renaissance, there were none comparable with the 
paintings of Ajanta in any part of the world. The caves of Ajanta are 
29 in number. Some of theih belong to a period later than that of the 
Andhras that of the Vaktakas and the Early Chalukyas. The first cave 
is considered as the finest Vihara, among the rock*hewn temples of India 
and ‘has obtained world -wide recognition# Quite recently, an album of 50 
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paintings of this Vihara, including the ma'jestic painting of the Bodhi- 
satva Padma pani, has been published hy the Archaeological Department, 
with a very learned and interesting explanatory text by Mr Yazdani* 
Twelve hundred years ago royal princes and pious pilgrims travelled long 
distances from different parts of the Buddhist world to visit these centres 

of worship and academies of culture and scholarship. For some time 

these Universities sank into oblivion. Once again they are now attract- 
ing the admiration of the whole world aiad may I take the liberty to 
suggest that the next Conference of your Society may well be celebrated 
in one of the Vihara caves at Ajanta. 

The Rashtrakuta interrugnum which separates the history of the 
Early Chalukyas firom that of the later Western Chalukyas, has also a 
great contribution to make to the cultural history of the Dekkan. The 
caves of Ellora extend over a much larger area than those of Ajanta 

and represent the coexistence of the three great religions of the period, 

Buddhism, Jainism and Saivite Hinduism. The sculptures of Ellora are 
magnificent in their size and the great temple of Kailasa, hewn out of a 
single rock is one of the great wonders of the world. Fresco paintings 
have also been discovered at Ellora— of a* type much inferior to those at 
Ajanta. 

The iconography of Northern Indian Buddhism and South Indian 
Brahminism has received considerable attention in recent times, through 
the works of the late Gopinatha Rao, who was a pioneer in the subject, 
Bhattacharya, Krishna Sastri, Gangoli and Aravamuthan. A monograph 
on the iconography of the Ellora caves will be a very valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of early Saiva iconography. 

The capital of the Rashtrakutas, Malkhed, is in the Nizam’s 
Dominions and is worthy of excavation. One of the inscriptional records 
of the later Chalukyans indicates that Bodhan, now a village (Indur), 14 
miles west of Nizamabad, (Telingana) was the capital of the Rashtrakuta 
King Indra III 91S to 917 A.D. and was known as Indrapwa. 

The Chalukyan temples of the nth and 12th centuries represent 
some of the finest specimens of temple architecture and sculpture. Koli- 
paka or Kulpak about halfway between Warangal and Hyderabad, Garla 
near Dornakal, Nagai near Wadi, Alampur near 'Raichur, are some of 
the places, which contain ruins of later Chalukyan temples. Steps have 
been taken to conserve some of these temples. Sevenl inscriptions of the 
later Chalukyas have also been published, the earliest being that of 
Tavasimha If, Tagadekamalla, dated 1017 A. D., found near Daulatabad. 

^woTscriptJs ^ -- f- 

covered at Bodhan and Nagai. Two inscriptions of Vikramaditya VI, 
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dated 1088 and 1092 A. D., were discovered at Memirabad in the Rai- 
chur Dt. and at Nagai. The last is that of Jagadekamallu II dated 
1148 A. D. at Nagai. 

The period of Vikramaditya was a glorious period in the history ‘ 
of the Western Chalukyas and the emperor had a worthy biographer in 
the Sanskrit poet, Bilhana. Kalyan, the famous capital of Vikrama- 
ditya, which attracted scholars from all parts of India is in the Nizam's 
Dominions. The Nagai inscripj^ions mentioned above disclose two new 
titles of Vikramaditya VI — Raya Narayana and Raya Kanthirava. The 
Nagai inscriptions refer to an educational endowment for 252 scholars 
with arrangements for clothing, boarding and library equipment 

In the field of numismatics also, the collections that are now 
preserved in the Hyderabad Museum range over a very wide period of 
history. We have got a collection of more than 25,000 coins and some 
of them go back to, at least the 2nd century B. C. Some of the earliest 
coins were found in the Karimnagar Dt.» in the Telingana. They are 
known as Puranas or Karshapanas. They bear no dates or names, but 
have only a number of symbols. In the Nalgonda Dt. in the Telingana, 
a large quantity of old Chalukyan coins were found and some of them 
are those of the first Eastern (Jhalukya King, Kubja Vishnu Vardhana, 
6x5 to 633 A D. Several coins of the later Chalukyan kings were also 
obtained from Gulbarga and Bir and one or two Gold Varahas are 
attributed to Vikramaditya VI 1075 to 1126 A. D. 

We now pass on to the Kakatiya period. The Kakatiyas were 
magnificient builders. The earliest monument of theirs is the Hanuma- 
konda temple built by Prola in the 12th century. It is now in a state 
of perfect preservation and is properly enclosed to prevent its being 
misused. 

Next, in chronological order comes the Fort of Warangal, which 
was begun by Ganapati Deva, the greatest king of the dynasty, whose 
inscriptions we find all over the Telingana. He was a great builder of 
temples and 40 miles from Hanumakonda, are the temples of Palampet, 
which are described as constituting “ the brightest stars in the galaxy of 
medieval Indian temples," Temples were also consiructed at Upparapalli 
in the Karimnagar Dt. and Nagalapadu in the Nalgonda Dt Other 
temples of Ganapathi and his successors are scattered all over the 
Telingana, especially at Pangal and Rajkonda in the Nalgonda Dt. and 
at Nagnur and Manthena in the Karimnagar Dt. The architecture of 
several of these temples is extremely artistic. In the Pillalamarri temple, 
Mr. Yazdani has discovered three Fresco paintings, one of them represen- 
ting the churning of the ocean by. Gods and demons with the Naga 
serpent as their rope and Moupt Mandara as the churning rod, 
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Gatjapathi Deva was not only a builder of temples but was 
responsible for the construction of magnificent tanks, which have been 
repaired from time to time by succeeding dynasties of rulers. One of 
these is the Ramappa lake, 8 square miles in extent, with a colossal bund 
on one of its sides, The largest is the Pakhal lake covering an area of 
13 square miles. 

A number of hill forts were constructed all over the kingdom 
and they playe’d an important part, not oniy in the Kakatiya period but 
through out the Bahmani and the Kutbshahi periods. Golconda was one 
of the hill forts of Warangal and it is interesting to note that the 
Kakatiya emblem of Ganda-bherunda— the bird with two heads holding two 
elephants by the beaks and two by the claws is still to be seen promi- 
nently, on the walls of the Hindu temple, facing the Durbar hall on the 
Bala Hissar. The forts of Elgandal, in the Karimnagar Dt. said to be 
the home of the Telugn poet, Velagandala, Bhongir and Rajakonda in 
tbe Nalgonda Dt, Nalgonda itself, which contains a monolithic pillar 
41 ft. in height, Pangal, with its large tank, known as Udaya Samudram 
are some of the specimens of medieval Hindu forts of Telingana* All 
these places have been surveyed and steps have been taken to preserve 
them from decay, 

Several inscriptions of the Kakatiya kings have been published. 
One of them has no date but gives the genealogy of the Kakatiyas up 
to Ganapathi Deva. The Palampet inscription of 1213 A.D. brings into 
prominence the Recherla family of chiefs that played an important part 
in the Kakatiya history. The Upparapalli inscription of 1236 A.D. refers to 
the northern conquests of Ganapathi and to the battle of Bokhera, where 
Rajenayaka won a victory. The Nagalapadu and the Pillalamarri inscrip_ 
tions were briefly referred to in the Andhra history of Mr. Ch Veera- 
bhadra Rao* A detailed examination of these inscriptions has been made 
and they are being sent to experts for being edited. They indicate the 
prominent part played by the Recherla Reddy family. I had the honour 
of editing the Copper Plate Inscription of the Kakatiya Queen Rudra- 
mamba, daughter of Ganapathi Deva, dated 1273 A. D. It describes 
another family of chiefs, known as the Viryala family. 

Rajahmundry, the head quarters of the Andhra Historical 
Research Society has a Persian inscription fixed over the gateway of its 
principal mosque. It is for, the first time published by Mr. Yazdani in 
the Epigraphica Indo-moslemica of 1923—24. and it records the construc- 
tion of the mosque in 1324 A. D. by Ulugh Khan, the Commander of 
Ghiyazuddin Tughluk, who reduced Warangal to surrender in 1322 A. D. 

The fall of Warangal was followed by the establishment of a 
pew Hip 4 u dynasty on the banks of the River Tungabhadra— that of 
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dated 1088 and 1092 A. D., w^re discovered at Mernirabad in the Rai- 
chur Dt. and at Nagai. The last is that of Jagadekamallu II dated 
114S A. D. at Nagai. ^ 

The period of Vikramaditya was a glorious period in the history * 
of the Western Chalukyas and the emperor had a worthy biographer in 
the Sanskrit poet, Bilhana. Kalyan, the famous capital of Vikrama- 
ditya, which attracted scholars from all parts of India is in the Nizamis 
Dominions. The Nagai inscripj^ions mentioned above disclose two new 
titles of Vikramaditya VI — Raya Narayana and Raya Kanthirava. The 
Nagai inscriptions refer to an educational endowment for 252 scholars 
with arrangements for clothing, boarding and library equipment 

In the field of numismatics also, the collections that are now 
preserved in the Hyderabad Museum range over a very wide period of 
history. We have got a collection of more than 25,000 coins and some 
of them go back to, at least the 2nd century B. C. Some of the earliest 
coins were found in the Karimnagar Dt., in the Telingana. They are 
known as Puranas or Karshapanas. They bear no dates or names, but 
have only a number of symbols. In the Nalgonda Dt. in the Telingana, 
a large quantity of old Chalukyan coins were found and some of them 
are those of the first Eastern (^halukya King, Kubja Vishnu Vardhana, 
615 to 633 A D. Several coins of the later Chalukyan kings were also 
obtained from Gulbarga and Bir and one or two Gold Varahas are 
attributed to Vikramaditya VI 1075 to 1126 A. D. 

We now pass on to the Kakatiya period. The Kakatiyas were 
magnificient builders. The earliest monument of theirs is the Hanuma- 
konda temple built by Prola in the 12th century. It is now in a state 
of perfect preservation and is properly enclosed to prevent its being 
misused. 

Next, in chronological order comes the Fort of Warangal, which 
was begun by Ganapati Deva, the greatest king of the dynasty, whose 
inscriptions we find all over the Telingana. He was a great builder of 
temples and 40 miles from Hanumakonda, are the temples of Palampet, 
which are described as constituting “ the brightest stars in the. galaxy of 
medieval Indian temples/’ Temples were also consiructed at Upparapalli 
in the Karimnagar Dt. and Nagalapadu in the Nalgonda Dt. Other 
temples of Ganapathi and his successors are scattered all over the 
Telingana, especially at Pangal and Rajkonda in the Nalgonda Dt. and 
at Nagnur and Manthena in the Karimnagar Dt. The architecture of 
several of these temples is extremely artistic. In the Pillalamarri temple, 
Mr. Yazdani has discovered three Fresco paintings, one of them represen- 
ting the churning of the ocean by, Gods and demons with the Naga 
serpent as their rope and Moupt Mandara as the churnipg rod. 
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Ganapatbi Deva was not only a builder of temples but was 
responsible for the construction of magnificent tanks, which have been 
repaired from time to time by succeeding dynasties of rulers. One of 
these is the Ramappa lake, 8 square miles in extent, with a colossal bund 
on one of its sides, The largest is the Pakhal lake covering an area of 
13 square miles. 

A number of hill forts were constructed all over the kingdom 
and they played an important part, not onily in the Kakatiya period but 
through out the Bahmani and the Kutbshahi periods. Golconda was one 
of the hill forts of Warangal and it is interesting to note that the 
Kakatiya emblem of Ganda-bherunda — the bird with two heads holding two 
elephants by the beaks and two by the claws is still to be seen promi- 
nently, on the walls of the Hindu temple, facing the Durbar hall on the 
Bala Hissar. The forts of Elgandal, in the Karimnagar Dt said to be 
the home of the Telugn poet, Velagandala, Bhongir and Rajakonda in 
the Nalgonda Dt, Nalgonda itself, which contains a monolithic pillar 
41 ft in height, Pangal, with its large tank, known as Udaya Samudrara 
are some of the specimens of medieval Hindu forts of Telingana* All 
these places have been surveyed and steps have been taken to preserve 
them from decay. ^ 

Several inscriptions of the Kakatiya kings have been published. 
One of them has no date but gives the genealogy of the Kakatiyas up 
to Ganapathi Deva. The Palampet inscription of 1213 A.D. brings into 
prominence the Recherla family of chiefs that played an important part 
in the Kakatiya history. The Upparapalli inscription of 1236 A.D. refers to 
the northern conquests of Ganapathi and to the battle of Bokhera, where 
Rajenayaka won a victory. The Nagalapadu and the Pillalamarri inscrip, 
tions were briefly referred to in the Andhra history of Mr. Ch Veera- 
bhadra Rao* A detailed examination of these inscriptions has been made 
and they are being sent to experts for being edited. They indicate the 
prominent part played by the Recherla Reddy family. I had the honour 
of editing the Copper Plate Inscription of the Kakatiya Queen Rudra 
mamba, daughter of Ganapathi Deva, dated 1273 A. D. It describes 
another family of chiefs, known as the Viryala family. 

Rajahmiindry, the head quarters of the Andhra Historical 
Research Society has a Persian inscription fixed over the gateway of its 
principal mosque. It is for, the first time published by Mr. Yazdani in 
•the Epigraphica Indo-moslemica of 1923 ’—24. and it records the construc- 
tion of the mosque in 1324 A. D. by Ulugh Khan, the Commander of 
Ghiyazuddin Tughluk, who reduced Warangal to surrender in 1322 A. D. 

The fall of Warangal was followed by the establishment of a 
pew Hindu dynasty on the banks of the River Tungabhadra ^that pf 
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Vijayanagan Prior to its establishment, there was an old Hindu kingdom 
in its neighbourhood— that of Anegondi. It is now one of the Samasthanams 
under H.E.H. The Nizam. It also contains some old tenjples and fresco 
paintings have also been discovered there. 

One of the Governors of Warangal under the Bahmanis at the 
close of the- 15th century was Shitab Khan. He constructed a Darbar 
Hall in the Fort of Warangal, which is now in a good state of preserva- 
tion. An inscription of Shitabr Khan was edited with ‘ an elaborate 
introduction by the late Mr. K. V. Lakshman Rao and is now in course 
of publication by the Archaeological Department. 


Of the Kutbshahi kings of Golconda, Ibrahim Gutbshah was a 
special patron of the Andhras. Ponnaganti Telaganiiya and Addanki 
Gangadhara Kavi were patronised by him. His long stay at Vijayanagara 
and his accession to the throne with the help of the Telugu chiefs made 
him show special favour to the Telugus. Koelkconda in the Mahaboob- 
nagar District was a strong fortress held by the Telugu chiefs and there 
is an inscription referring to the help given by them to Ibrahim Qutb Shah. 


Lastly, the tradition of Ramdas is familiar to all the Andhras 
and one of the cells on the^G 51 conda fort, with rough engravings on stone 
of the figures of Hanuman and other deities is pointed out by tradition 
as the place of his confinement, during the reign of the last Qutb Shahi 
King. 


It is evident from what I have said so far, that in the several 
Departments of Research like Excavation, Conservation, Epigraphy and 
Numismatics, the work that is being carried out by the Archaeological 
Department of Hyderabad is of immense value to the reconstruction of 
the history of the Deccan in general and of the history of the rulers of 
the Andhra country in particular. All this information is buried in the 
Reports and monographs of the Archaeological Department and the public 
has neither the time nor the interest to read and understand what they 
contain. To arouse public interest in the antiquities of the country 
Museums are added as adjuncts to the Archaeological Department. 

A well equipped museum was recently opened by H.E H The 
Nizam at Hyderabad. Several specimens of Amaravathi sculpture, Taina 
statues, 10 to 14 ft. high from Patancheru in the Medak District and 
several Hindu sculptures, Saivite and Vaishnavaite, mostly from the 
Telingana, stone inscriptions, both Chalukyan and Kakatiya, copies of 
painungs from Ajanta and Ellora are some of the exhibits that are of 
special interest and value to students of Andhra antiquities. A beginning 

IS also made in the collection of old Palm leaf manuscripts that are found 
all over the country, ^ 
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No Government however well equipped can possibly be expected 
to exhaust all the sources of research. The co-operation of learned 
societies and individual scholars is very necessary. Institutions like The 
Bhandarkar Institute at Bombay, The Mythic Society at Bangalore and 
the Andhra Historical Research Society at Rajahmundry — to mention 
only those that are nearest to us — have contributed very much to the 
advance of historical knowledge. Thanks to the Raja Saheb of Munagala 
and other Andhra potentates of these Dominions, The Andhra Historical 
Research Society was started at Hyderabad, about lo years ago. It is 
located in the Krishna Deva Roya Library, a library of 30 years stand- 
ing, which contains over 4000 Volumes of books, and has made a great 
contribution to the intellectual advancement of the Andhras of Hyderabad. 
The Research Society employed the two Pandit Brothers — Seshadri 
Ramana Kavulu for short periods from time to time to tour round the 
Andhra Dts. and collect old manuscripts and take estampages of ins- 
criptions. Their work was more or less a labour of love. About 200 
Palm leaf manuscripts have been collected. They await a detailed 
cataloguing. A few Kaifiyats or local records were found. A small col- 
lection of coins is exhibited here today. Their important work was the 
deciphering of epigraphic records. Abstracts of their readings were 
published in the Hyderabad Andhra Journals*from time to time. About 
an year ago, Mr. Rama Rao, for some time Research student in Kaka- 
tiya history in the Madras University made a study of these records and 
prepared a lengthy monograph on The History of the Kakatiyas which 
is now appearing in parts in the Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Histori* 
cal Research Society. He has, also completed the work of deciphering 
the estampages and a final revision is now being made by an expert at 
Madras. 

Mr. Bh. V. Krishna Rao, one of the former Secretaries of the 
Andhra Historical Research Society borrowed one of our Chalukyan 
epigraphs and published it in one of the recent numbers of The Bharati. 
Special mention must be made of one of the poet brothers, mentioned 
above, Pandit Venkatramana Charlu garu, who is now employed as Telugu 
Pandit in the local Intermediate College, as the only indigenous (Mulki) 
scholar, who has utilised his knowledge of Telugu, Samsknt and Epi- 
graphy for reconstructing the history of the Kakatiyas and who possesses 
an intimate local knowledge of the country, its poets and its records. 


The' veteran pioneer in the cause of historical research among 
the Andhras of the Dominions was the late K. V. Laksman Rao whose 
premature death is an irreperable loss to the Andhra country In his 
Lmory. the Historical Research Society has been named Lakshman 

Roya Parisodhaka Sangha. 
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Mention must also be made of the work that is being done by 
the Reddy Vidyalaya of Hyderabad, towards the collection and preserva- 
tion of Antiquities. The Reddies of Hyderabad are the inheritors of the 
traditions of the great Reddy families of the Kakatiya period. Thanks 
to the enlightened outlook of Reddies like Raja Venkatarama Reddy 
Saheb, the Police Commissioner of Hyderabad and Mr. Pingle Venkata 
Rama Reddy, the Chairman of our Reception Committee today, large 
sums of money have been spent for the construction of a hall, with a 
library attached to it. Large size enlargements of the two ministers of 
Abul Hassan, Tana Shah, Akkanna and Madanna from contemporary 
portraits and a copy Jof Ramaraya^s painting are of historical interest. 
Several palm leaf manuscripts are also to be found in the collection of 
this library. Special mention should be made of a Canto of Mahabharata 
illustrated with paintings-a valuable gift from the library of the Gadwal 
Samasthanam. Calligraphy was developed as a fine art and some of the 
finest specimens of Calligraphy are to be seen on the stone inscriptions 
of the Qutb Shahi period. The Calligraphist’s skill was also exhibited 
in copying out the Sacred Book of The Koran, some of the best speci- 
mens of which, we find in the Hyderabad Museum. Telugu Calligraphy 
was also very much encouraged and we find some artistic specimens of 
the Calligraphist’s skill in the Reddy Vidyalaya. 

A large collection of Palm leaf manuscripts, mostly in the 
Canarese language, dealing with a variety of subjects is in the possession 
of Mr. Md. Kasim, a Unani doctor in the city of Hyderabad They are 
not catalogued and, it is, therefore, very difficult to estimate their value. 
Several of them, however, deal with the theology of the Lingayet sect, 
which has a large following in the Canarese country of the Nizamis 
Dominions. A detailed examination of these manuscripts will certainly 
yield valuable results but, I hope I am not disclosing a secret, the owner 
is not able to see his way to part with his treasure for the price offered 
by the Government and it is, therefore, still a buried treasure. 

Similar treasures exist in the possession of several Jagirdars and 
nobles in the state. Jagirs and Samasthans of as great an importance as 
the Grand Duchies in the old German Empire exist in our Dominions. 
Gadwal, Wanaparti, Jatprole, Amarachinta, Dernkonda, Palvancha and 
Papannapet are only some of the most prominent, They are of very 
ancient origin, and these estates are full of antiquarian interest. Some 
of the present rulers of these estates are well educated and enlightened 
and are anxious to know the past history and traditions of their estates. 
A word of caution is, however, necessary. It is not merely a knowledge 
of prosody and the capacity to write a well sounding panegyric that 
makes for an epigraphic expert or a critic of art. 
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Ma> I venture to make another suggestion to the Jagirdars and 
Noblemen, to lend such of their valuable records and manuscripts whose 
publicity is nofe against their interests or the interests of the state, to 
public libraries and museums where they can be easily accessible to 
scholars. 

Talking of old Records, one is compelled to refer to the histori- 
cal material that was made available by tjie publication of the Records 
of the Madras Government Records Office* and more recently of the 
Peshwa Daftar Records by the Bombay Government. Much of the 
available information on Akkamia and Madanna, the two Brahmin 
ministeiS) is gathered from the IM^adras Records. Phe 12 volumes of the 
diary of Ananda Ranga Pillay published by the Government of Madras, 
are an Indian Pepys of the times of Dupleix and are very valuable and 
interesting. The Records offices of the Government of the Indian States 
might follow the example of the Government of the British Indian pro- 
vinces and publish such of the records as are of historical interest and 
are not connected with contemporary is.sues. 

There is no doubt that .a beneficent Government spends on a 
magnanimous scale for the preservation of *it? ancient monuments, The 
aristocracy may follow the example of the Government. But yet the 
advance made towards the contribution of knowledge is bound to be very 
slow, unless we have a band of scholars who believe in the adage that 
work is worship^ The pioneer of historical scholarship in the Andhra 
Desa is Mr. Chilukari Veerabliadra Rao. The late Mr, K. V. Lakshman 
Rao died a premature death. His outlook was many-sided and he made 
a great contribution to the Andhra Renaissance of the' 20th century. The 
worthy President of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Mr. Jayanthi 
Ramayya Pautulu, is an example of what a Government servant with 
onerous duties to perform can yet contribute to the cause of knowledge. 
Ever since his retirement from Government Service, he has given all his 
time to Andhra epigraphy undisturbed by the busy world in his sylvan 
retreat at Mukhteswaram To the younger scholars the example of these 
three* has been a great source of inspiration. 

We have been producing graduates both from the Nizam College 
and the Osmania University College but till now not much of original 
work has been done except by those graduates, who have been able to 
get employed in the Archaeologial Department. Epigraphical research 
and the examination of literary sources of this part of the country require 
a thorough knowledge of the several vernaculars of the State. An inter- 
pretation of the cultural history of the Deccan from original sources, is, 

13 
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therefore, impossible without a knowledge of Telugu, Kanarese, Marathi 
and Sanskrit. The Osmania University has, therefore, created several 
studentships for the advanced study of these languages and in course of 
time, these scholars will be in a position to carry on original w^ork based 
on indigenous sources. 

I now come to the end of my discourse, History teaches us 
that we are the inheritors of a past and the makers of a future. No 
nation can wipe out its past bu«t it can learn from its past. The civili- 
zations that have had the longest history are those that were based upon 
tolerance and the appreciation of the opponent’s point of view. We often 
hear it stated that history is no propaganda. Bnt yet we know that the 
way in which history is interpreted is very much dependent on the attitude 
of mind of the person who interprets it. The communist s view of 
history is different from the capitalist’s view of history but both think 
that they are perfectly right in their interpretation. It is, therefore, 
incumbent upon every ona of us who are interested in the progress and 
welfare of Humanity, so to interpret history as to make every individual 
proud not only of his peculiar tradition and culture but of the equally 
glorious tradition and culture of his neighbour. For the times have gone 
never to come back againf when we lived within our narrow walls 
suspicious of our neighbours. The whole world is now becoming one in 
a sense in which it never was one. We .must, therefore emphasise those 
aspects of our past history as would lead us to “ a vision of Humanity 
as an inheritor of ideals, that can be shared by all and be a source of 
inspiration to all.” 

After the Presidential address was over, messages from the following 
gentlemen wishing success to the Conference were read by 
Mr. R. Subba Rao, M.A., L.T., the Hon. Secretary of the Society:— 

Raja Giri Rao Bahadur, High Court Justice, Hyderabad, The 
Personal Asst, to the Resident, H.E,H. The Nizam’s Stale, Rao Bahadur 
Dr. S. Krishnaswamy lyyengar M,A., PH.D , Ramachandra Naik Barister, 
Rao Saheb G. V. Ramamoorty Pantulu, Rai Bahadoor i^andit Ileera 
Lai, B.A., G. Venkatrao, M.A , Rao Bahadur Prof. Kibe, M.A., 

Rao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro, Kt. B.A., B.L , J. Ramiah Pantulu 

B.A., B.L., Prof. D. V. Potdar, B.A., Syed Khursheed Ali, B.A , Rao 
Bahadur R. Krishnarao Bhonsle, Rev. J. Roy Strock, M.A., D.D., Dr. B. 
Seshagirirao, M.A., PH.D., N. Kameswararao, B.A., B.L., D. Venkatramiah 
M. S* Sarma and several others from different parts of the country. 

The meeting was then dissolved, the morning session being over. 

In the evening at 4 P.M., the meeting again commenced and the 
President requested Mr. Wamana Ramachendra Naik Jagirdar, Hyderbad 
to open the Historical Exhibition, arranged in connection with the Kaka- 
tiya Celebrations. In ‘opening the Exhibition, the Jagirdar gave the 
following address : — 
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Address of Dharmavir Vaman Raitiachandra Naik Esq. Jagirdar, 
delivered at the opening of the Historical Exhibition. 

Gentlemen, • 

I am very much indebted to the Andhra Historical Research 
Society for havin'^ alio wed ni2 the inique privile.^e, thoU;;jh I am not 
myself an Andhra, of opening this exhibition of historical material be- 
longing to the time of the Kakatiya rulers, in this historic place of 
Hanumakonda. The fact that the Society has chosen me, in spite oj 
great many scholars of eminent fame, indicates that they have really done 
me a great and unique honour. 

It is needless to say that exhibitions of this character are of 
momentous significSnce. Scholars are agreed that these create a sort of 
intellectual effervescence the result of which would be the upliftment of 
pure unsullied historical truths and the dispelling of popular fallacies 
and mis-guided notions. But I would go a step further and assert that 
these exhibitions should ’give us an insight into the glories of the past, 
bring out by contrast the deplorable condition of the present and prove 
suggestive for the evolution of our future. 

> 

Six long centuries have elapsed since' the rule of the Kakatiyas 
has set in this heart of the Deccan and we are today assembled 
to sing the glories of those illustrious times. I persume, therefore, 
that a few words about the dynasty will not be out of place here. 

Having been originally the feudatories of the Western Chalukyas, 
the Kakatiyas assumed independence in the 12th century. Prola, Rudra, 
Mahadeva, Ganapati, Rudramba and Pratapa Rudra ruled over an 
extensive area from Anumakonda and Warangal. Their rule which extended 
over a period of nearly three centuries is marked by many deeds of 
valour, broad-minded literary patronage, and statesmanship of an un- 
precedented kind. That famous inscription in the thousand pillared 
temple indicates that even as early as the time of Rudra, the Kakatiya 
kingdom extended up to the sea in the East, Srisailam in the South, 
Kalyan in the West and the Malaya hills in the North. This great 
dynasty fell a prey to the Muhammadans in 1323 A. D. It is said that 
Raja Pratapa Rudra’s son held Warangal for some time more ; however 
the dame of Kakatiya glory flickered for the last time in 1344 A. D. 

Anyone who visualises the momentous days of this dynasty*s 
rule cannot afford to forget the name of Rudramba. The daughter of 
the great Ganapatideva, this queen was, like her contemporary Sultana 
Rezia, noted for her valour, statesmanship and beneflcent activity and 
Won the praise of even foreign travellers like Marco Polo. She was in 
fact the first Hindu lady that assumed sovereignty and enjoyed it to a 
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ripe old age. Out of the three great kingdoms of the Deccan in the 13 
century, Deogir fell in 129s, Dwara Samudra in 1310 and Warangal in 
1323, A. D. Parts of these three ancient kingdoms have formed the 
modern Hyderabad State which is enjoying the beneficent rule of PI.E.H. 
the Nizam. More than half of this dominion is Andhra and was 
included in the empire of the Kakatiyas. It abounds in numerous 
historical relics like forts, temples, inscriptions, palm-leaf manuscripts, 
coins etc. The Andhra area is a fertile held for the investigator of 
Kakatiya history. The Archaeological department of our state, which 
has been actively working for the last eighteen years, has so far published 
three or four stone inscriptions of the Kakatiya dynasty. Much has also 
been done for the preservation of ancient monuments, the most notable 
of them being the famous caves of Ellcra and Ajantar, and an archaeo- 
logical Museum has been opened too. With a little more vigour, the 
department is sure to be able to aid the re-construction of Kakatiya 
history immensely. 

The Lakshmanaraya Parisodhaka Mandali of Ilyderabad has 
been doing yoeman service to the cause of historical research in our 
dominion, collecting hundreds^ of unpublished inscriptions, coins • and 
manuscripts. The Reddi Library also possesses a very good collection of 
rare manuscripts, paintings and armour. Many such agencies have yet 
to come into being, patronized by the public as well as the Government. 

The exhibition which is now bsing opened contains many rare 
exhibits. H. E. H. the Nizam's Archaeological departmentj the Laksh- 
inana Raya Parisodhaka Mandali and the Reddi Library have all 
contributed their quotas. There are besides numerous inscriptions and 
gold coins etc. collected by the Andhra Historical Recearch Society, 
Rajahmundry. It is not possible to asses the value of these rare col- 
lections. Tima and future Researches alone may do so. 

Gentleman, I beg your pardon for having interpolated this long 
speech between you and this exhibition which you are all anxious to see. 
This is an auspicious and historic day for us all. The Andhra Histori- 
cal Research Society, Rajahmundry, which has given this unique 
opportunity not only to the inhabitants of Warangal but to the whole of 
this Dominion deserves our heartfelt thanks. We ai*e specially indebted 
to Mr. R. Subba Rao, M.A., L.T., the Secretary of the Society who had 
to encounter many dihiculties owing to the peculiar -circumstances in this 
State and the Reception Cominittee of Hanuinakonda. I pray to the 
Almighty that He would afford us frequent opportunities to sing the story 
of our ancients even in the shape of Historical Research and pave the 
way for our future well being. I now declare the exhibition open. 
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Proceedings of the Second and Third days> 

During the second and the third days of the Conference, in the 
mornings, the party visited Ramappa.Lake and Palampet Temples, Hanuma- 
konda Fort and Temples, Warangal Fort and i'emples and other' historical 
antiquities. In the evenings, public meetings were held, in the open air, 
behind the college buildings'. The reports of the places visited and the 
lists of papers read and articles exhibited are all given below. 

On the opening day of the session, on behalf of the Reception 
Committee Sri Sashadri Ramanakavulu read verses welcoming the delegates 
and visitors. 

On the second day, the Members of the Raja Raja Narendra 
Library read an appreciative address eulogising the services of the 
Andhra Historical* Research Society in the cause of advanced research. 

On the third day, the Members of the Sabdanu Sasana Library 
expressed their grateful thanks to the Managing Council of the Society 
and read an address eulogising the services of the Society. 

On the first night of the session, Sree Jagadhisa Natya Mandali 
of Hydrabad enacted the drama Fara Vihrayainu under the auspices of 
the Society and in aid of Sri Raja Raja Narendra Andhra Bhashanilayam. 
On the second and third nights, the local mfisicians gave vocal and veena 
performances to the entire satisfaction of the delegates and visitors. The 
Society's best thanks are due to those members who made the stay of 
the delegates so enjoyable. 

A REPORT ON RAMAPPA LAKE, Mulug Tq., Warangal District. 

This tank is situated at a distance of 44 miles North-East of 
Warangal and 12 miles from Mulug, the head quarters of that taluq. 
This is one of the largest tanks of the District. 

It is said that this tank and the temple in rear of it were con- 
structed by Cherla Brahma Reddy, the Commander of the forces of 
Prathapa Rudra Deva II, the king of Warangal about 700 years ago who 
kept his forces at Palampet The word Paiarapet means “ Military 
Station.^' 

This tank has got a combined drainage area of 82 sq. miles of 
which 60 sq. miles are free and 22 intercapte.d. The capacity of the tank 
is 2909 Me. ft. and the yield is 1426. 79 Me. ft, The total ayacut under 
the tank is 5046 acres and the average cultivation for the ten years is 
4047 acres which is less than the irrigable one. The reasons for these 

are: — 

1. Want of population in the area through which the channels run. 

2. Unhealthy climate in the rainy season and cold weather. 
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3. Prescnct; of wild beasts owing to the proximity of the reserved 
forest area. 

The huge eaithen dam, that intercepts the vallej^ called Mor- 
wancha Stream is made of the chowka soils available at the site^ The 
top width of die bund in many places is more than 30 feet. 

A REPORT ON THE TEMPLE. AT J^ALAMPET. 

It is a small village in the Mulag Taluq of the Warangal District? 
forty miles N. W. of HanumakcJhda. The road as far as Mu’ag is good 
but afterwards there is a track going through forests. The natural 
scenery on the way is very picturesque. There is a ring of hills, a lake 
eight square miles in extent lying in it. On the -northern side, there is a 

bund, a monument of Kakatiya engineering skill. The main temple is 

enclosed by a wall 9 ft, in height. No mortar has been used in the 
construction. 

The top is covered with slabs which are about 9 ft. broad. 
There are two low entrances— on the East and West, adorned with 
Dwarapalakas and figures of Gods. They are seen at the eastern gate and 
at the western. There is a ruined Mandapa. The roof and pillars 

of the Mandapa have faljery down but the pavement still stands. 
This is the Nandi payilion and the image of the sacred Basavanna which is in 
the East portico at present, was first worshipped here. The main temple is 
in front of the Nandi pavilion. The temple has porticoes and there are female 
figures in the form of brackets. The several statues and the figures of animals 
are exceedingly fine. The walls of the sanctuary are decorated with 

pilasters crowned with Sikharas. Inside the temple there is sculptural 
work— scenes from the Ramayana and the Puranas. Krishna and Gopis are 
seen everywhere. Ganesha is seen dancing. 

The temple has several inscriptions inside the hail and there is 
another to the N, E, of the temple. It is recorded here that Rudra 
Chamupathy of Recharla family (descendent of Ganapathy Deva) put to flight 
king Nagati and founded the temple of Rudreswara at Orugallu. There 
are three small shrines round the temple. 

Temple towards North has images of Vishnu, Ganesa, Nandi and Siva. 

Temple towards South-west is now known as Dharmasala. 

There are four other minor temples : — 

(i) furlongs to the S.W. of the great temple, there is the sacred 
bull dislodged from its original position and lying in the hall. There 
is also’ Mahishasura-Mardani. The temple is dedicated to Siva. It seems 
as though it was unfinished. 

(ii) furlongs N. W. of great temple. 
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(iii) 4 ^ furlongs South-West of the great temple, The carvings 
are line. There are figures of Vishnu, Lakshmi, Ganesa and T)urga. 

(iv) 4 M furlongs from the great temple. ■ 

A REPORT ON PAKHAL LAKE, Pakhal Taluq, Warangal District. 

/Siiuotion : —Pakhal lake is situated about 32 miles East of 
Warangal .and 7 miles North-East of Narsampet, the Taluq Head Quarters 
and 19 miles from Nechonda Railway Station of Nizam's State Railway. 
It lies in the Manair River Basin of the Krishna River Major Basin, and 
is one of the largest lakes of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions. 

History ; —This tank was constructed about 700 years ago. It 
appears that Ganapathy Raja, grand-father* of Pratap Rudra Deva TI 
started the investigation for construction of the lake and the work was 
completed during the time of Prathap Rudra, 

The history of this tank is written in Teliigu characters on a stone 
tablet embedded in concrete on the top of the bund near the sluice. 

Sources of Supply : —The combined drainage area of the lake is 
80 sq. miles, of which 40 sq. miles are intercepted. The annual rain-fall 
on the basin is and the yield from the catchment area amounts to 

29S7 Me. ft. • ^ • 

Capo.city -.--The capacity of the tank is 2452 Mcft. 

Capability '.—'The lake is capable of irrigating about 17258 
acres assuming .15 Mcft. for Abi and .25 Mcft. for Tabi. 

Ayacut * — The present cultivation under the tank is only 9,037 
acres which is too low. for the following reasons : — 

{a) Presence of wild animals in the vicinity. 

( 5 ) Restricti ons imposed by Shikarga regulations. 

(c) Want of population. 

Bund:— The huge dam composed of laterite pebble and red 
'earth is one mile long of which 40 chains are artificial earthen dam 
having a top width of 30 to 50 ft. and the tamarind and thick bushes 
on the rear and front of the bund. When Pratap Rudra failed to pay 
the tribute to the Delhi Emperor, it is said that Sitab Khan, the Captain of 
the Emperor’s force breached the tank in the deepest portion and carried 
away the hidden treasure in the tank waters. Since then it is called Sitab 
Khan’s Gundy. The inner slope of the bund is protected with revetment 
up to M. W. L. The tank is not known to have dried up and there are 
crocodiles in it. 

General: -The existing ruins of many gaddies, and buildings, in 
Pakhal, Koyagudem and Dharmaraopet in the midst of thick jungle show 
that this place was once in a flourishing state, The soil of the ayacut 
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is rich. The present population in the locality is very in.snfficient and 
the ryots from the distant villages take up the lands for cultivation anc 
the channels have an annual maintenance grant of Rs. ,5,000. 


A REPORT ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF HANUMAKONDA. 

I. (a) Hanumalxonda Temple — 

Situated four miles from Warangal, it was the capital of the Andhras 
before Warangal was founded. T^ere is a main block with three shrines and ^ 
a hall. An inscription in front of the temple signifies that the temple 
was built in 1162-63 A.D. Perhaps the porch, Nandi and the detached 
pillared-hall are later additions. The temple is dedicated to Siva, 
Vishnu and Surya. The figures of these Gods are carved on the door- 
ways of the shrines. The Northern and the Fmstern shrines had originally 
images of Vishnu and Surya. But +h- Salakas which are seen now might 
have been replaced under the influence of the Saivites.' The most not- 
able features of the temple are the carved pillar screens, and sculptures 
consisting of Dwarapal.akas etc. The temple is built in the Chalukyan stjlt. 

It is massive but at the same time has a lofty style with a due sense of 
proportion. The Nandi portion, the detached pillar and hall are com- 
paratively plain without orna/ne^tation. But the Nandi is a splendid 
specimen of a monolith. 

An inscription in the temple near the entrance gate gi^^es the 
goneology of the Warangal kings. In this inscription, Prataparudra styles 
himself as “ Mahamandaleswara *’ or “Great Lord’* and Mr. Haig infers 
that the Kakatiyas might Have been merely vassals. But this inference is 
disputed. It is believed that this Sanscrit inscription of Prataparudra 
was executed by the Pandit Rameswara Bbatui. 

{h) Minor Temples at Hanumakonfl al- 
ii) Padniakshi Temple --In Haniimakonda Jain figures are 

found in the surroundings. The Goddess Padmakshi is regarded ns Parvathit 
But originally she might have been regarded as a Jain Goddess, .Prole- 
raja speaks of the Jains in eulogistic terms in his inscription lying in front of 
the temple. Perhaps Padmakshi’s was a Jain temple till Riidradeva’s time and 
then became a Saivite temple. In the temple there is a meditating Jain 
figure, next Padmakshi in a sitting posture and next we find several other 
Jain figures. There is a figure of Vinayaka, probably inscribed later on. 

(ii) Piddhe,^iDara Temple— 'OYl^mz.Hy Jain. A small tank is seen 
near the temple and we cannot fi.x the exact date when it was made 
Saivite. 

(iii) S^vayambbu Temple -The favourite God of the Kakatiyas 
according to “ Prataparudriyamu 


r 
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A REPORT ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF WARANGAL. 

I. The Fort of Warangal -: — 

Beguti by Ganapathi Deva and completed by Rudrama Devi, it has 
two walls. The inner one is of stone and the outer one of mud, surrounded 
by a deep moat. The mud wall is called Bhumikota. The stone wall is known 
as Peddakota. Traces of a third wall of earth are visible near the villages 
of Timmapur and Narsimulagudem, 6 miles to the south of Hanumakonda. 
These measures of extraordinary defence might have been due to the 
flatness of the country. The stone wall has four gates* North and 
South are closed. West and East are open and are known as Hyderabad 
and Bandara Darwajas respectively* Images of lions are seen on the door. 
There are long flights of steps on each side of the gateways. 

It is praiseworthy to note that the First Taluqdar of Warangal, 
Mr. Abdul Basit Khan Saheb after personally inspecting the ramparts 
and other places of archaeological interest in the Warangal Fort area, 
carefully constructed a detailed map showing the walls, towers, magazines 
and temples and presented it to the Exhibition. It is learnt, that at 
his instance, excavation of the place wall soon be undertaken and with the 
objects discovered, a Museum will be opened near the site. The Andhra 
\vorld should feel grateful to the Government of H. E. H. the Nizam for 
this grand and noble project. 

II The temples of the Fort 

At the centre of the fort there is a temple. It was begun by 
Ganapathi Deva but, being too huge to be finished in his reign, was left 
unfinished. A few pillars remain now but there are four richly carved gate- 
ways. Their style resembles the Buddhist as they resemble the gate-ways of 
Sanchi, to a certain extent, though there are differences in details. The 
distance between the North and the South gateways is 480 ft. and between 
East and West 433 ft. There is a mound in the centre rich with carvings 
Sculptures and inscriptions are to be seen everywhere. 

There are minor temples in the fort, built probably before the 
construction of the central temple. There is no architectural importance 
of these temples. But they are full of inscriptions. Some temples are 
dedicated to Siva. In front of the Sambhugudi there are three beauti-. 
fully carved bulls lying huddled up. In front of Venkatesagudi, a richly 
carved pillar stands. Perhaps the bulls and the pillars might have been 
taken from the main temple and placed before these minor ones, 
HI. Shitab Khan^s Hall : - 

Near the Western gateway of the central temple there is a Muham- 
madan building. Its style is Pathan. It is called- the Darbar Hall of 
Shitab Khan. Shitab Khau was the GovMnor .qf WaraPgal under the 
J 4 
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Bhamani Sultans at the close o.' the igth century. Shitab Khan seems to have 
ioined with the Hindus and become independent bein^ in possession of Kama 
nmet, Warangal and Nalgonda. A Hindu inscription in the^ temple in the 
:ort bears eloquent testimony to Shitab Khan’s valour. Briggs inferred 
[rom this inscription that Shitab Khan was a Hindu, known as Sitapathi 
But this is disputed. The roof of the hall is not finished, 

The fort is rich in epigraphical records. It is replete with 
inscribed slabs and engraved pillars which are 3 to 35 height* 


List of Articles Exhibited at the Kakatiya Conference 
held at Warangal. 

Z H.E.H, The Nizam's Archaeological Departments 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1 Ruined Temple at Palampet : General view. 

2 Great temple at Pajiampet. 

3 Temple near the Great temple, Palampet (In ruins). 

4 Temple at Karimnagar. 

5 Mukandesh Temple. Shrine door Nagul-pad (Suryapet) 

6 Thousand pillared temple, Hanumakonda (Shrine door). 

7 Thousand pillared temple, Hanumakonda, Another view, 

Details of carving on Shrine doorway, 

8 Ramappa Temple : Shrine Doorway. 

9 Temple at Suryapet* 

Do. Do. Another view. 

at Upparapalli, Karimnagar District, Shrine Doorway. 
12 Pillar Bracket, Ramappa Temple. 

13-16 Interior of a temple on the tankbund at Ramappa: Dancing girl 

Figure bracket- 

T7 Ranch Mahasiva Temple, Pangal, Nalgonda District ; Pillar. 

18 Siva temple, Pangal, Nalgonda District: Pillar. 

19 Temple at Pangal: Details of an interior Pillar, 

20 Details of carvings on pillars in the Ramappa Temple, 

21 Details of a pillar in the Thousand Pillared temple Hanumakonda- 

22 Great Temple at Palampet: Details of carvings of a pillar^ 

23 Sculpture from Ranch Mahasiva temple at Pangal (Nalgo:?ida) . 

24 Do, Do. Do. Do, 

25 Ganapati on a rat, Panch Mahasiva temple at Panagal. 

26 Jamb of a door of the Palampet temple. 
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27 Great temple at Palampet; Details of carvings on pierced jamb 
of Shrine. 

28 Shitab Khan’s Cutchery Warangal Fort, Interior showing arches* 

29 GateVay of Temple in Warangal Fort. 

30 Second Gateway of Warangal Fort* 

PICTURE POST CARDS. 

I Set ‘a’ of 21 Pictorial Post car^s of Ajanta Caves and Frescoes. 

3 Set 'B’ of 21 Pictorial Post cards of the Ellora Caves. 

3 Set ‘C’ of 6 Pictorial Post cards of Daulatabad Fort. 

4 Set ‘D’ of 12 Coloured Post cards of the Ajanta and Ellora Frescoes. 

•ARCHAEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Hyderabad Archaeological Series : — 

1 The xAsokan Edict of Maski. 

2 The Daulatabad Copper-Plates of Jagadekamalla. 

3 The Kakatiya Inscriptions of Palampet and Upparapalii. 

4 Pakhal Inscriptions of the reign of Kakatiya Ganapatideva. 

5 Munirabad Inscription of Tribhuvtnamalla (Vikramaditya VI.) 

6 The Kotagiri Plates of the reign of the Kakatiya Queen Rudra- 
• mamba. A. D. 1273. 

7 Bodhan Inscription of the reign of Trailokya Malla (Somesvara l). 

8 Inscriptions of Nagai. 

Miscellaneous 

Guide to Ajanta Frescoes. 

Guide to Ellora Cave temples. 

Memoir No. 6 of the Government of India Archaeological Depart- 
ment showing Temples at Palampet. 

Annual Reports : — 

From year 1325 Fasli to 1338 Fasli. 

COPPER- PLATES. 

The Kotagiri Plates of the Reign of the Kakatiya Queen Rudramamba, 

COINS. 


The Western Chalukyan Coins. (About 30*) 



iv, VJUX>X>A IXAU. 
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IL The Lakshma?iardya Parzsffdhaka Mandali, Hyderabad, 


WRITTEN MSS. 


1 Yadagiri Narasimha Satakamu. 

2 Nir5shtya foakalyanamu. 

3 Dhamsa Charitramu. 

4 Hyderabad Kaiffiyat. 

5 Pratapa Rudra Charitra. 


6 Rama Raya- (Persian)- 

7 Bhuvanagiri Charitramu- 

■ (Urdu) 

8 Charigonda Kaiffiyat. 

9 Brahma Kaivartamu. 


PALM ""leaf mss. 


1 Dhanamjaya Vijaya Vyamohamu. i6 

2 Brahmottara Khandamu 17 

3 Ramayana Champu. 18 

4 Sali Vahana Sapta Sati. 19 

5 Pavuluri Gariithamu 20 

6 Asva Lakshana Saramu. 21 

7 Talanka Nandini Paripayamu. 22 

8 Kollipaka Mahatmyamu. 23 

9 Kacchaputa Tantramu. 24 

10 Bhairava Tantramu. ^ ^ 25 

11 Salmalikanda Nandana Vilasamu. 26 

12 Sri Krishna Satanandiyamu. 27 

13 Adhyatma Ramayanamu* 28 

14 Anangamangalamu. 29 

15 Brahma Vaivartamu. 


MAPS. 

The Nizam’s Dominions (English.) 2 


Kavigajankusamu. 

Sathari Vaibhavamu. 
Narayana ^athakamu. 
Prabhulinga Leela. 
Basavapuranamu. 
Sasyanandamu. 
Sivayogasaramu. 
Snrinadhanandana Vilasamu. 
Biluva Padigareni Peranamu. 
Madhuravapi Vilasamu. 

Nala Charitra. 

Lakshmapa Paripayamu. 
Sita Vivahamu. 
Bhagavatamu — Sanskrit 
(Old Script) 


Do, Do. (Telugu.) 


REPORTS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Research Reports Nos. 1—7. 3 Catalogue of Inscriptions. 

Research Publications Nos. i — 4. 4 Catalogue of Books. 

IIL The Krisknadevardya Andhrabdshd Nilayamu, Hyderabad* 

Portrait of Rama Raya. 3 Pusapativari Kaiffiyat. 

Rajatotsava Samchika pts. I&IL 4 Samarlakota Kaiffiyat. 


IV* The Reddi Boarding House. 


Bharatamu (Illustrated.) 8 Sacrificial Swords. 

History of Warangal (Persian Mss.) 9 Skin Shields. 
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3 Jalaluddin^s Portrait. 

4 Bow and five ^Arrows 

5 Small Spear-head. 

6 Amara Singi. 

7 Big Spear-heads. 

F. Lent by Dr* C, Narayana Rao, 

1 Chart of Colloquial language in Inscriptions. 

2 ,, Evolution of the Southern Scripts. 

3 ,, Evolution of Symbols. 

4 ,, Andhra Vijneya Vistrti. 

6 Estampages# of Yerragaudi Edicts of Asoka. 

VI. Lent by the Telugu Academy, Cocanada. 

1 Impressions of the Malkapur Pillar Inscription, 

2 ,, a C. P. grant of Rudramba. 

3 ,, Pedda Cherukur grant of Sarvalokasraya. 

4 New and unpublished Copper coins (about 30}. 

% 

VII, Lent by Mr. Abdul Basil Khan Saheb, First Taluqdar, Warangal. 

1 A sketch map of the Warangal fort and ruins. 

2 An Urdu copy of the History of the Kakatiyas. 

VIIL The Andhra Histcrical Research Society^ Rajahmundry. 

1 Two Eastern Ganga and Two Eastern Chalukyan C, P. Grants. 

2 Copper Coins of Muhamadan and Vizianagar kings. 

3 Gold Coins of the E. Ganga, Yadava, Kakatiya and Vizianagar 
kings. 

4 A palmyrah leaf manuscript of Padmanaiks. 

5 Impressions of Kakatiya Inscriptions found at Rajahmundry. 

6 A map of the Kakatiya Empire. 

7 A portrait of the Head of Prataparudra ? 

8 Photos of Jain Sculptures found in the Padmakshmi temple. 

. 9 Photos of Warangal Fort and its antiquites. 

10 Society Publications (English and Telugu.) 

List of papers read or taken as read at the Kakatiya Conference. 

1 M. Kama Rao, Hons.| Kakatiyas. 

2 P. Madhava Sarma — Rudrama. 


10 Tortoise Shell Shield. 

11 Some unpublished Mss. 

12 Virabhadra Vijayamu. 

13 Sarangadhara Charitramu. 

14 Ranganadha Ramayanamu. 

15 Bhagavatamu. 
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„ „ , , , /Social and Literary conditions in 

D. Seshacharlu - | Kakatiya period, 

S.T, Sreenivasa Gopalachary,M.L. — Kakatiya Coins, 

Rai Bahdur Pandit Hiralal, B A-'—Inscriptions of the Easter State. 


6 Do. Do. — Danteswer Ins. of Raja Dikpala Deva. 

^ Shamsulla | _History of Warangal. 

8 A. V. N. Somayajulu, M.A. — The word Kakati. 

9 Somasundara Desikar — Tamil Literature and the Kakatiya s. 

10 P. Venkatesvara Rao — Local History of Hanumakonda. 

11 B. Krishnamurthi — Kakatiyas and Reddis. 

12 Manlvi Samd Ahmadulla I -The Antiquities of Warangal. 

Quadree, M. R. A. S. i 

13 A. Rajesvara Kavi * — The Kakatiyas. 

A o r. A TT T. / Social conditions in the Kakatiya 

14 A. S. Chetty, B.A., Hons.B.Ed.— I period. 

15 S. Pratapa Reddi, B.A., BX. — Do. Do. 

16 Dr. B. Seshagiri Rao, M.A., PH.D, — Kakatiya Prasastil 

17 Dr. C. Narayana Rao, M.A., L.T. PH.D., — The word Kakati. 

18 D. Venkata Ramanacharya — Pratapa Rudriyamu. 

19 J. Ramiah Pantulu, B.A.j^px., — The Malkapur Stone Inscription. 

-n TT rr • -U D A yy r f Social and Roligious history of the 

20 B. V. Krishna Rao, B.A. B-.L. - [ Kakatiyas. 

ID o T -r •—/ Historical Geography of the Kaka- 

21 R. Subba Rao, M.A., L.T. — ^ Empire. 

22 Do. ; Do. — Feudatories of the Kakatiyas. 

23 R* Narasimha Razu —Caste of the Kakatiyas, 

24 A. Bapirazu, B.A., — Kakatiya Art. 

25 G. Raghava Reddi — Verses. 

26 Ch. Bhaskara Lingam — Appreciation of Kakati Prola & others. 


20 B. V. Krishna Rao, B.A. BX. 

21 R. Subba Rao, M.A., L.T. 

22 Do. ; Do. 

23 R* Narasimha Razu 

24 A. Bapirazu, B.A., 

25 G. Raghava Reddi 


26 Ch. Bhaskara Lingam 


Papers subsequently received. 


M. Viresvara Sastri 


— The Kakatiya Capital. 


G, Venkata Rao, M.A., L 

S. V. Narasimham, M,A. 
M. V. Ramanacharya 


, T T. / Pi^atapa Rudra and the Moham* 

, M.A., L.L,B. — < j . 

I inadan invasions. 


— The Kakatiyasj 

-Pratapa Rudra and the Kakatiya family, 



THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL BODY 
MEETING HELD ON 10—4-32 


THE Eleventh annual report for 1931—32. 

The Secretary^ Mr. R, Suhha Rao, M.A*, L.T, read the 
folloioing report ; — 

The ManSging Council have great pleasure in presenting the 
following Report of the Society^s work for the year igsi — 32, 

At the last Annual General Body Meeting of the Society held 
on 4-4-31 under the Presidentship of M- R, Ry. J. Ramayya Pantulu 
Garu, B.A., B.L., the annual reports presented by the Secretary, the 
Treasurer and the Librarian were adopted and: the following, office-bearers 
were elected for the year under report: — 

% 

Messrs. 

J. Ramayya Pantulu, b.a., b.l., President. 

V. Jagannatha Rao, M.A., L.T., Vice-President. 

R. SUBBA Rao, M.A., L.T., Secretary. 

R. SUBBA Rao, B.A., B.L-, Treasurer. 

D. VENKATA Rao, M.A., L.T., Librarian. 

Members cf the Council. 

B. V. Krishna Rao, b.a., b.l. 

D. Sriramamurti, b.a. 

N. kameswar.a. Rao, b.a., b.l 

D. Sambasiva Rao. 

The Treasurer, Mr. R. Subba Rao having expressed his inability 
to carry on the work, the council accepted his -resignation and elected in 
his place Mr. N. Kameswara Rao B.A.. B.L., the former Treasurer. 

To the vacancy caused in the managing council, due to Mr. 
Kameswara Rao being elected as Treasurer, M.R.Ry. Rao Sahib A. Rama 
Rao, Garu B.A., B.L., was elected. 

In the vacancy caused by the transfer of the Vice-President 
Mr. V. Jagannadha Rao, Sri Raja Kandregula Srinivasa Jagannadha Rao 
Bahadur was elected as Vice President. 
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^ Members. 

The number of ordinary members on rolls on i — 4—1932 stands 
at 187, as against 242 of the previous year. Besides, there are three 
Life-Members and two Hon. Members making in all 192 members. The 
decrease in membership is unfortunately due to the financial stringency 
which has also affected the Society in other ways. 

Subscribers. 

As compared with th^ number of 40 Subscribers on rolls on 
1 — 4 — 1931, there are at present 39 Subscribers and it is hoped that this 
number will increase during the year. 

Patrons. 

During the year, the Society gained three ^ Life Patrons, viz. 

The Rajah of Puri, the Raja of Kallikhota and the Rajah of Chemudu 

who very kindly promised to donate annually a si.im of Rs. 100 
towards the publication of the Journal. The new Raja Saheb of Jeypore 
a former member of the Society, very kindly agreed to be a Patron of 
the Society. Attempts are made to request the other Patrons to donate 
sums annually so that the work of the Society may continue unhampered. 

Exchanges. 

The Society’s Journal continues to exchange with 80 Journals and 
Books published in India and outside showing that its work is widely 
appreciated. 

Journal. 

During the year, Mr. R. Subba Rao, M.A., L.T., was elected by 

the Council to edit the Journal but he could not accept the same. 

Therefore, the council elected Mr. N. Kameswara Rao, B.A.,B.L,, to edit 
the Journal. 

During the year, the Society published 4 parts of the Journal viz., 
parts 3 and 4 of Volume s and parts i and 2 of Volume VI. Parts 3 and 
4 of Volume VI will issue as a combined Volume very soon. 

In addition to the publication of the Sanskrit drama Kaumudi- 
mahotsavahy Mr.M. Ramakrishna Kavi,M.A., and the Telugu works relating 
to the^Eastern Chalukya, the Eastern Ganga and the Kakatiya Dynasties by 
Messrs.B.V. Krishna Rao, R. Subba Rao, and M. Rama Rao respectively, 
the Society has undertaken the publication of “The Revenue Administration 
of Northern Circars”-a thesis for PH.D. prepared by Dr. Lanka Sundaram, 
M.A., PH.D., F.RE.S. Articles bearing on 'Philology are contributed by 
Mr. L. V. Ramaswami Iyengar and Dr. C. Narayana Rao while Messrs. 
G. Ramdas and L. H. Jaga Deb devoted themselves to Epigraphy. It 
is satisfactory to note that the articles published in the Society’s Journal 
continue- to receive attention and notice in the pages of several Journals. 
Several books and periodicals are being received for favour of review in 
the pages of the Journal, 
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The Society’s best thanks are due to the Editor and the Editorial 
Board as well as to the contributors for maintaining the quality of the 
Journal, 

• Kakatiya Sanchika 

By about. the time of the last annual meeting the Kalinga Desa 
Charitra was published and during the year 12 1 books have either been 
sold or presented to donors and contributors. This year the Society has 
already undertaken to publish the Kakatijia Sanchika after duly celebrat- 
ing the Kakatiya day at Warangal. The Secretary, Mr. R. Subba Rao 
and the Editor of the book have visited Hyderabad during December 
with a view to arrange the preliminaries for the meeting. The Council 
feels glad to report that the mission was completely successful, the 
Nizamis Government having accorded permission for the holding of the 
Conference at Warangal on 25th, 26th and 27th instants and several 
gentlemen at Warangal having agreed to make the function a success. 
The Council takes the opportunity to request such of the members as 
can help in the celebration to do so at an early date. 

Meetings and other activities^ 

% ^ 

Daring the year the Society held 12 m. c. meetings to transact 
the usual business of the Society — passing of accounts, admitting new 
Members and Exchanges etc. The Secretary of the Society, took part 
in the Bombay Historical Congress by contributing a paper on the Ganga 
Era. The Government of India have renominated the Secretary as a 
corresponding member of the Indian Historical Records Commission for a 
period of 3 years. 

Reading Room, Library and Museum. 

The details of progress are given in the Librarian’s report. At the time 
of the last annual meeting the Library had 391 Volumes whereas nowit 
has nearly 700 Volumes. This phenomenal increase is due to the follow- 
ing causes, (i) With the Government Grant of Rs. 400 and the Municipal^ 
grant of Rs, 100 and with a loan of Rs. 80 a set of 32 Volume^ of the 
Indian Antiquary has been purchased. (2) Besides, nearly 200 books 
and periodicals worth about Rs. One thousand have been added to the 
Library and these were received either for review or in Exchange. 

The Museum has also received important additions- the 
impressions of three new C. P. grants viz., the Kechella, the Umavarma 
and the Pulimburu published in the Society’s Journal Vol. VI pt. I, a 
stone containing a new Telugu Chola Inscription and some Gold Coins of 
the Vizianagar kings and Copper Coins of the East Ganga and Andhra kings. 

15 
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In September last, the Library and Reading Room were shifted 
to the Theosophical' Lodge where spacious accommodation is provided 
freely. The Society's best thanks are due to the President and Members 
of the Lodge. It is satisfactory to note that as a result oT the shift the 
number of members who have visited the Reading Room has greatly 
increased. 

Finance, 

The details are given ift the statement of the Treasurer. The 
Council notes with alarm that due to decrease in membership there is 
considerable fall in the receipts and bO the Society had to borrow to the 
extent of nearly Rs. 600. The Council also feels constrained to bring to 
the notice of the General body that some members of ifhe Society both 
resident and moffusil have not been able to clear up their arrears to the 
Society, One relieving feature is that the Society has been able to 
realise more than Rs, 300 by the sale of Kalinga Sanchikas. Under 
these circumstances, the Council earnestly appeals to the members to 
bring into the Society more of their friends as members and to convert 
their ordinary membership into life membership. 

In conclusion, the Managing Council places on record its grateful 
thanks to the auditor Mr A. Sankara Rao, B A-, L.T , for checking the 
accounts of the Society. 
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Treasurer's Statement of Receipts and Expenditure 
^ (From 1-4—3* to 31—3-32.) 


RKCEIP'I S. EXPENDITURE* 



RS. 

A. 

P. 


RS. A. 

P. 

Last year's balance 

411 

7 

S 

# 

Postage 

188 

1 2 

6 

Subscriptions from 




Travelling expenses ... 

no 

13 

0 

members 

559 

I 2 

0 

Printing and Paper 

1108 

II 

6 

Do. from life members 

1 10 

0 

0 

Blocks and Photos 

45 

I 

0 

Do. from, subscrfbers 

325 

8 

0 

Part payment towards 




Donations 

134 

0 

0 

loan 

250 

0 

0 

Sale of Kalingasanchikas 

302 

14 

0 

Purchase of books 

579 

13 

0 

Do. of Raja Raja - 




Railway freight and cooly 



Sanchikas 

50 

8 

0 

hire for books 

22 

15 

3 

Do. of Journal parts 

131 

4 

6 

Binding of books 

SI 

8 

0 

Loans taken on prohotes 

590 

0 

0 

Peon’s pay 

108 

9 

3 

Advance by Treasurer... 

102 

13 

II 

Roon^ ^nt 

64 

0 

0 

Do. Secretary ... 

30 

0 

0 

Stationery 

20 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous receipts ... 

2 

8 

0 

Lighting charges 

4 

0 

0 

Interest on S. B. Acct. ... 

I 

14 

I 

Permanent advance to 








Secretary for postage 

,16 

7 

0 





Advance returned to 








Treasurer 

102 

13 

II 





Do. to Secretary 

30 

0 

0 





Mis charges • 

S 

9 

0 





S. B. Account 

2 

5 

"2 





Balance on hand 

41 

3 

7 

Total Rs. 

2752 

10 

2 

Total Rs. 

2752 

10 

2 


A^t B: -Eleven copies of Raja Raja Pattabhislieka Sanchika have been 
sold during the year and two copies given in exchange. The 
price of one copy sold has to be realised. The number of copies 
on hand is 105 on 3i-3“'32. 

Out of 500 copies of Kalinga desa Charitra printed and published 
by the Society, 41 copies have been sold, and 80 copies eithef exchanged 
or presented. 379 copies are in stock, 5^ copies are with the binder 
and the rest with the Treasurer. 
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The stock of Journals is follows : 


Volume I 

part I 238 Reprint 

Volume IV part 

I & 2 166 


2 23 


3 & 4 rSi 

f , 

3 87 

V 

» 1 . J 

I " 161 


„ 4 164 

1 1 

2 188 

„ n 

I 71 


3 170 


„ 3 114 

J 1 

4 178 


„ 3&4 102 

VI „ 

I 200 

„ HI 

I 8s ' 

„ 2 3 & 4 log 

” 

2 325 


Checked and found correct. 


A. SANKARA RAO, B.A., L.T. 

Auditor. 


Report on the working of the Andhra Historical Research Society 
Library, Rajahmundry, for the year 1931— '1932. 

i. Period. 

This Report covers period from ist April 1931 to 31st 
March 1932. 

2 , Administration. 


The Hon. Librarian was assisted by a Library Council consisting 
of 3 Members of the Society viz. Messrs. R. Subba Rao, M.A., L.T*, 
D. Sambasiva Rao, and B. V. Krishna Rao, B.A., B,L. 

5 . Accommodation. 

In the course of the year, the Library was shifted from its old 
rented rooms in Innespeta to the Theosophical Lodge, Olcotf's Gardens, 
through the kindness of the Lodge authorities who have given free 
accommodation. This is a welcome change for more than one reason. It 
saved the Society expenditure on room-rent and found for the Library good 
accommodation in a spacious and decent building situated in a healthy 
garden well removed from the bustle and confusion of the town. It has 
further secured for the Library, a healthy association with the Reading 
Room of the Theosophical Lodge which has very remarkably made itself 
felt as evidenced by the great increase in the number of visitors to the 
Library, from 330 of the previous year to over 1200 of the yeaf under 
review. But the distance of the present locality from the heart of the 
town is felt, however, as a disadvantage, by the members who have got 
to make the largest use of the books and Journals. 



Additions to the Library. 


The number of books that the Library contains toda>;, including 
^he bound volumes of Journals is 687, the number added in the year under 
review being q 6, including 36 books purchased out of the Municipal 
grant of Rs. 100 and the Government grant of Rs. 400 for the year 
1930 — 31:. Thirty two volumes of the Indian Antiquary have been pur- 
chased with much effort and at considerable cost, since they form an 
invaluable asset to the Library. ^ 

Books received for review were 22, those presented were 20 and 
exchanges received were 18. 

Reading Room. 

The numl?er of visitors that availed themselves of the Reading 
Room was 1201 as against 330 only of the previous year— a remarkable 
increase. 

The number of books and Journals taken home and used by 
members of the Society was, however, only 58 as against 127 of the 
previous year— a fact explained perhaps by the removal of the Library 
to a considerable distance from the heart of the town. It is hoped, 
however, that an adjustment will be made by* which the members will 
find themselves able to make a fuller use of the Library. 

Cataloguing . 

An attempt was made to sort the books and catalogue them 
wdth the help of the untiring services of Mr. D. Sambasiva Rao to whom 
the Society’s sincerest thanks are due ; a typed copy of the catalogue is 
ready to be printed. 

Periodicals. 

About 80 Journals, Reports and official publications are received 
in exchange for the Society’s Journal, a list of which is printed at the 
close of our Journal. 

g Care of the Library and Museum* 

The Library is growing in si2;e and volume, the value of the 
books in it being estimated at present to be over Rs. 7000 and the 
value of the Coins and Copper plates which form the property of the 
Society being well-nigh Rs 1000. There is a real need of a full-timed 
Librarian who can take regular charge of the books and shelves and 
their timely binding and preservation as also the regulated issue and 
receipts of the books and Journals to members. 
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Subscriptions received during: the quarter ending with 31—13 

(!) Ordinary Members, 


Messrs, 

Venkataramiah Nidamarti. 
Kameswara Rao Sripada. 
Jaganadha Rao V. 

Rama Rao M. (so-si) 

Venkat^ratnam Naidu L. ,, 
Veeraragahavanhari S.E.V. ,, 
Ramaswarai Iyer L. V. ,, 
Ramana Rao V. V. ,, 

Atchuta Rao T. 

Ghosal Upendranath. {30-32) 
Sambasiva Rao D. 

Hira Lai Pandit R. B. 

Krishna Rao Bhonsle R R.B. 
Jaganadhaswami G. 

Vedananda Tirtha Swami. 
Ramachendra Rao B. 
Kameswara Rao D. Ch. 
Ganganna Jayanti. 
Srinivasachari C. S, 

Pangarkar L. R. 

Elwin D. H. 

Makoday G. "fi. 

Avadhani V. V. S. 

Thyagaraju A. S. 

Somasundara Desikar. 
Bhujanga Rao T. 

Rajaguru Hemraj Pandit. 
Venkatappiah K. 

Narsimham Pantulu N- 
Narayana D. L. 

Satyanarayana Rao P. 
Gangaraju Sri Mothey, 
Sitaramiah Somanchi. 
Kuppuswami Chow dry J. 
Venkataratnam T. 

Iswar Dutt K. 

Gopalam P. V. S. 

Bhandarkar D. R. 

Mitra, Kalipada. 


Rs. As. Messrs, ^ 

4 o Nageswara Rao Gade. 

4 o Lakshman Rao K. P. 

4 o Satyanarayana V. 

3 o Ramalinga Reddi C. 

3 8 Bhagavatam Gupta T. 

3 o Dubrieul G J. 

3 o Jogi Jaganadharaju Sri. 

3 8 Narsimham P. L. 

2 o Ramamurti K. ^ 

7 o Ramakrishna Sastri B* 

I o Venkatanarayana T. 

3 8 Venkata Rao Gurty, 

3 8 Venkatapathi Raju B. 

3 8 Venkata Rangiah M. 

3 o Potdar D. W. 

^ 8 Khurshed Ali Syad. 

5 o Deb L. H, 

4 o Sitaramiah G. 

3 8 Hume Sastri B. 

3 8 Purushottam Sonti. 

1 o Narasimharaju D. L. 

3 8 Rangachari N. 

3 8 Heras Henry. 

3 8 Narasimham D. L. 

3 8 Ramesam Justice Sir. V. 

3 8 Radhakrishnamurti H. 

10 o Appa Rao D. 

3 8- Dakshinamurti P. 

3 8 Subrahinanya Sastri S. 

3 8 Sambasiva Rao C. 

3 0 Suryaprakasa Rao Ch. | 

3 8 Paramanandacharya. 

3 8 Subba Rao L. 

3 8 Gopalakrishna Sarma R. 

3 8 Goedke H. 

3 8 Lakshminarayana Sastri C. 
3 8 Ramamurti P. 

3 8 Subrahmanya Iyer K. V. 

3 8 ’i Hanumanta RaoS. 




Rs. As. 

3 8 

4 o 

5 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 . 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
3 8 
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pala Reddi B. 
nia Krishnayya K. 
dat Pant. * 
raswal K. P. 
rma Sir B. N. 

.ngooly T. 
nkatramiah D. 

:b G. H. 

.ghavachary K. 
nkatrama Iyer A. V. 
imaseshiah Choudry 
Lin Das G. 
nkatrama Raju ft. 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


8 Hanumantacharya K. 
8 Rao P, S. 

8 Seshagiri Rao B. 

8 Seshagiri Rao R. 

8 Ramachendra Rao R. 
8 Narasinga Rao G. 

8 Sriram V, 

8 Petr^ju K. 

8 Subbaraju P. 

8 Durga Prasad. 

8 Kibe M. V. 

8 Pratapa Reddi S. 


Total Rs 


(^) Subsc 7 *iber 8 . 


Presidency College, Madras. 

C. D. College, Anantapur. 

Govt. Arts College, Rajahmundry. ^ 

Govt. Training College, Rajahmundry. 
Messrs. Arthur Probsthain, London. 

Noble College, Masula. 

Annamalai University. 

Madras University. 

Madras Record Office. 

M. S. M. Charities, Cocanada. 

Govt. San.skrit College, Benarese. 

Andhra Christian College, Guntur. 

Supt. Archaeological Survey Eastern Circle. 
The Adyar Library. 

The Campbell Library Vizag. 

Raja*s College, Parlakimidi. 

P. R. College, Cocanada. 

Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

Watson Mu.seura, Rajkot. 

Comnii.ssioner Ajmere-Merwara. 

Mysore University 
Provincial Mu.seum, Lucknow, 

Pecca University. 


3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

S 

^S. 367 

8 

Rs. As 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

66 

0 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

■6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

0 

0 


Grand Total Rs. 574 8 



